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TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART, 


Sir, 

When, from a&miration of his character 
and genius, I first contemplated the task of 
compiling and submitting to the world Memoirs 
of that Illustrious Statesman, the Marquis of 
Pombal, and, even up to the moment when 
my labours were nearly at an end, I scarcely 
ventured to hope, I should be so fortunate as to 
present myself before the Public under the 
weighty sanction of your name. 

While I very gratefully thank you for your 
ready acquiescence in this, the highest wish I 
could have entertained on a subject not always 
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of trivial moment, permit me respectfully to 
remark upon the peculiar propriety of this 
dedication, hy adverting to the coincidence be- 
tween your own exalted position in this 
country, and that once occupied by the great 
Minister of Portugal. Each, at a period of 
difficulty, was selected to sustain the honour 
and energy of a great nation; and from each 
were required the delicate discrimination, and 
firmness of ])urpose, which distinguished the 
late Marquis — qualities which won for liim the 
admiration and full confidence of his country, 
and for which all wise and good Englishmen 
must confess themselves equally your debtors. 

May your valuable exertions continue long, 
and be rewarded with'complete success, and my 
parallel will thus be established throughout. 

I liave the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obliged and humble Servant, 


JOHN SMITH. 



The Facsimile of the Letter from the Empress Maria 
Theresa, referred to in these Volumes, not being yet 
engraved, it will, when ready, be exchanged for this 
Notice at the Publishers’; where likewise a few Proof 
Impressions of the Portrait, on India Paper, price 5^., 
may be procured. 
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A PREFACE to the Life of the Marquis of Pombal 
ought perhaps to be addressed peculiarly to his 
countrymen. For, if the author could venture to 
expect any commendation for his humble attempt 
to vindicate the character of that illustrious 
statesman from the aspersions cast upon his me- 
mory, he would especially desire to receive it at 
the hands of those readers, in whose breasts the 
name of Joseph Sebastian de Carvalho e Mello 
might be supposed to excite emotions of a proud 
and generous patriotism. History scarcely fur- 
nishes the parallel of another genius, whose fame 
has been so foully tarnished by the prejudice and 
malignity of his enemies. For, in what other 
light can we regard any biographer of Pombal, 
sprung from the race, or educated in the princi- 
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pies, of the Jesuits ? If wc could here forestall 
the details of the follomng Memoirs, we should 
with difficulty, amidst all the stirring events of 
that statesman’s ministry, discover a measure 
requiring greater courage to originate, or fraught 
with more lasting importance in its results, than 
his expulsion of that sect from Portugal. This 
step first excited the wonder, but eventually was 
followed by the imitation, of the Roman Catholic 
Sovereigns throughout Europe ; and whatever 
degree of admiration or of censure such a pro- 
ceeding may inherit from the opponents or the 
advocates of ecclesiastical dominion, no Jesuit 
could hesitate in his condemnation, equally of its 
authors and advisers. For the Jesuits, at least, 
could admit no compromise between their pro- 
scribed and persecuted Order, and the man who 
first crushed their authority, and ultimately 
banished them from that empire which they had 
usurped. But the first writer who compiled the 
history of the life and times of Pombal was a 
member of the Jesuit Order. Bom of Italian 
parents, he was destitute of all those sympathies 
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whidi constitute the nationality of a Portuguese ; 
a citizen of an insignificant state, he could ill ap- 
preciate the enlarged views of commerce adopted 
by Pombal ; the narrow system of the schools 
might naturally prejudice his understanding 
against those plans of universal education, which 
were applied under the auspices of Dom Joseph; 
nor is it possible to conceive, that the bigoted 
subject of an absolute prince could approve the 
development of those enlightened maxims of state 
policy, which are identified with the career of 
the Minister, whose Memoirs form the subject of 
these volumes. It is remarkable, that this writer 
concealed his own principles under the mask of 
an anonymous publication. Yet upon this anony- 
mous, and, it may be added, anomalous history, 
all the subsequent accounts of that period are 
founded. The Jesuit’s compilation has been fol- 
lowed by a variety of smaller publications drawn 
from no more authentic sources. These various 
productions will be found to differ from each 
other, principally in their bulk, in the order and 
variety of their incidents, and in the prominency 
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of certain characters ; while their sameness is 
occasionally relieved by some slight modifications 
in the views of their respective authors, or by 
the introduction of some popular, perhaps newly 
invented, tale, lint the same family resemblance 
is apparent in the features of each — they are 
evidently derived from the same Jesuitical stock. 
And, although it is not surprising that a Jesuit 
should have eagerly undertaken to write the life, 
and delineate the character, of the deceased mi- 
nister ; it is still less matter of astonishment, that 
such a biographer should have painted his hero in 
the likeness, alternately of a slave and a tyrant ; 
a monster and a parasite ; a hypocrite and a 
knave ; — anything, hoTvever incongruous or im- 
possible, anything but the individual, whose qua- 
lities the author has endeavoured, however feebly, 
to pourtray ; anything, in short, but — Pombal. 

The English reader may, however, inquire, 
“What has the present generation to do with the 
life of a Portuguese politician ?” To offer a com- 
plete answer to such a question, were to anticipate 
the foliowring Memoirs. But it may be replied 
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generally: — There have been eminent men, who 
not only reflected a lustre upon the people they 
instructed and the country they adorned, but 
cast their light onward over succeeding gene- 
rations, and still shine as beacons to shape the 
course and guide the advance of an admiring 
posterity. The minister who rules in troublous 
times enjoys few of the sweets of office, whilst he 
incurs all its responsibilities. His indefatigable 
labours by day, his sleepless anxiety by night ; 
the ceaseless round of his duties, comprehending 
subjects of unmeasured importance ; the sacrifice 
of private feeling to public interests ; the loss of 
society, and the privation of more than half the 
enjoyments of domestic life — what patriotism, be 
it ever so exalted, would encounter such an ex- 
istence, if its reward consisted in the jealousies of 
supporters and the cabals of a hydra-opposition ? 
Can it be supposed that those eminent men, who 
have contributed to the valuable legislation of 
their country, are doomed to be forgotten or 
disregarded, as the creatures of a temporary 
popularity, in whose examples their successors 
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have no concern ? or will the reader deny to the 
regenerator of hia country all reward but that of 
an ephemeral reputation ? 

Nor is it among hia own countrymen alone, 
that the faithful servant of the crown roust look 
for the esteem and approbation of posterity. 
It is not to stimulate the industry of the 
needy tradesman, or to amuse the attention of 
the careless passenger, that the beautiful Co- 
rinthian column is at this moment in progress 
to the memory of our unmortal Nelson. The 
intelligent foreigner will lift his view above the 
bas-reliefs uj)on the base, until his eye surveys 
the rich sculpture of the capital, and contem- 
plates the hero himself. From the beauty of the 
memorial, he wdll naturally pass to the character 
of the individual, apd it is to be hoped, that 
whether the stranger stand before the column of 
Nelson, or the tomb of Pombal, he will not 
peruse the inscription without inquiring of the 
history, nor, while he admires the monument, 
protest his indifference to the man. 
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'Av^pcov yap eTrtfavcov 7ra<ra yij rafo$^ kc^ ov jx^vov 

Iv olxela (n;/tot/vsi sTnypafvj^ aKX^ xa) iv ju.^ Trpoa-fixoutrfj 
ay pa fog frap* ixa<rT£ ym^^g ftaXXov ^ roD tpyoi) 

IvSiairarai. 

Moreover, the life of Pombal opens sources 
of attraction, especially calculated to excite the 
attention of the English reader; as, independ- 
ently of the general interest attached to that 
portion of Portuguese history, the administration 
of that statesman was peculiarly English in its 
character and objects. Nor did his exertions in 
maintaining the commercial freedom of his coun- 
try at all militate against this position. For, by 
ascertaining and adjusting t^e reciprocal rights 
of the merchants, he not only established a good 
understanding for the time, but provided the 
most effectual guarantee for the continuance of 
those friendly relations, which have proved so 
conducive to the prosperity of both people. 

The progress of his government is likewise 
pregnant with examples, which the wisdom of the 
present age might not disdain to imitate. An ad- 
ministration embracing a period of twenty-seven 
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years, must necessarily furnish some great exam- 
ples of wisdom or of folly, and must have contri- 
buted materially eithi^r to the ha])y)iness or miserj^ 
of tlie peoy)l(*. And, jicrliaps, it may not be unfair 
to conclude at once in favour of the fonner 
qualities ; since it is difficult to conceive, that 
a minister could hav(‘ continued to govern so 
long, unless hc' had governf‘d both wisely and 
well. Bad governin(‘T»ts create bad subjects, 
and bad subjects will never endure a bad go- 
vernment, even if tliey b(‘ ]H‘rsuaded to tolerate 
a good one. “ Twenty-two years,'’ exclaimed 
Mr. Burke, “ is a long space in the s(‘ale of the 
life of man ; it is no inconsiderable space in the 
history of a great nation.” Yet it wjis during a 
period of twenty-seven years that Pombal illus- 
trated by his practice some of those essential 
maxims of state jiolicy, which at that time were 
barely appreciated ever* by a legislature, then 
incomparably the most enlightened in the world, 
— the legislature of Great Britain. He has 
shown us how much positive good a government 
can confer. His was not a mere negative govern- 
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merit. Hia life exhibits the unusual picture of 
a ruler outstripping the intelligence of the age 
in which ho lived; at the same time he has 
emphatically domonstnited what constitutes true 
reform. Pombal was no speculative reformer. He 
neither attempted innovation upon old established 
customs, for the sake of developing a new and 
fancifiil theory, nor did he blindly propagate an- 
tiquated errors. No minister ever interfered so 
deeply with the great interests of society, without 
either disorganizing its elements, or obstructing 
its improvement. He did not bow down before 
the Idol of Reform, until he had lifted up the 
veil, and ascertaim^d its truth; yet, conducting 
the march of civilization, he originated the views, 
unfolded the prospects, encouraged the enter- 
prise, regulated or supplied the wants, and 
developed the energies of a nation. His writings 
will bo found to contain some of the most 
valuable discoveries known to the modem science 
of political economy ; and his administration in 
some measure reconciled two antagonist prin- 
ciples, by nursing domestic industry without 
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paralysing freedom of trade. But in the growtli 
and cultivation of mind, — a subject com- 
paratively novel to the debates even of a Bri- 
tish parliament, Pombal remains still without 
an imitator. The distinguishing feature of liis 
political and social reformation, lies in his pro- 
found and comprehensive plans of education, — a 
scheme at that period unrivalled among all the 
Roman Catholic countries of Europe. He here 
supplied principles in support of his precepts, 
whilst he illustrated his precepts by his example. 
The sentiments uttered by Cuvier, when, in 
1809-10, that philosopher was charged with 
the organisation of the universities of Piedmont, 
Genoa, and Tuscany, had already been anti- 
cipated half a century before by the regenerator 
of Portugal ; but' the words of Cuvier are so 
descriptive of the scope and objects of PombaVs 
administration, that the author may perhaps be 
excused for inserting them here. “ Give,^^ said 
the ingenious French naturalist, “ give schools 
before political rights ; make citizens comprehend 
the duties that the state of society imposes on 
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them ; teach them what polidcal rights are, before 
you offer them their enjoyment : then all ame- 
lioration will be made without causing a shock ; 
then each new idea, thrown upon good ground, 
will have time to germinate, to grow, and to 
ripen, without convulsing the social body. Imi- 
tate nature, which, in the development of beings, 
acts by gradation, and gives time to every 
member to grow to perfection. Institutions must 
have ages to produce all their fruits; witness 
Christianity, the effects of which are not yet 
accomplished, notwithstanding eighteen centuries 
of existence.” 

The measures of Pombal however produced the 
fruits of national prosperity, within the life and 
experience of their gifted originator. But this 
rapid development was particularly fostered by 
two causes, the absence of which, during sub- 
sequent periods, has mainly accelerated the 
decline of Portugal: — First, he possessed the en- 
tire and undeviating confidence of his Sovereign. 
The courage and constancy of Dom Joseph in this 
respect were admirably maintained, faithfully 
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merited, and deservedly rewarded. The king 
trusted the minister, and the latter conferred the 
blessings of an auspicious reign upon both king 
and people : and this mutual confidence con- 
tributed to effect the second source of that 
statesman’s success, viz. a strong government. 
The weakness of a government is indeed pro- 
verbially an affliction upon the body politic ; and, 
whatever may have been the secret motives of 
Napoleon, when he enforced that truth upon the 
minds of his audience, — however he may have 
perverted its application to an excuse for mo- 
nopolizing in himself the various functions of the 
state, — the recent condition of Portugal justifies 
the language addressed by the French Emperor 
to the Chamber at the opening of the le^slative 
session, twenty-five' days after his teronation, — 
“ La faiblesse du pouvoir supreme est la plus 
affreuse calamity dcs peuples.” 

The strength of Pombal’s government was 
peculiarly opportune. Great occasions commonly 
produce great men, although it does not always 
happen that such men enjoy every facility for 
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carr 3 dng their views into eflfect. But the visita- 
tions of Providence are generally followed by the 
ministers and means of consolation. The earth- 
quake of 1755 communicated its shock to all 
Europe, and the very features of the earth in 
and around Lisbon were, some of them en- 
gulphed in yawning chasms, and others oblite- 
rated by smoking rains. Yet the very prostration 
of national energy consequent upon the general 
despair was favourable to improvement. The 
country was reduced to a condition of helpless* 
ness, to a state of national infancy ; its vital 
powers were in a manner suspended ; but its 
energies, though dormant, were not dead, and 
the plastic elements of civilisation were capable 
of being moulded into any form, which a 
vigorous intellect might select. The master 
mind alone was wanting. The genius of Pombal 
rose out of the ashes of Lisbon : the minister 
was formed for the emergency, and, being ele- 
vated to the plenitude of power, availed himsell’ 
of the opportunity to regenerate his country. 

The author feels that many apologies are due 
a 2 
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from himself for the maimer in which he has 
executed his tHsk. His difficulties, however, 
. were of no ordinary character. The life of an 
eminent statesman must indeed always he no 
less difficult to compile, than instructive to 
peruse. All the agreeable incidents and asso- 
ciations of his domestic life are swept away 
in the stream of his public career, and even 
contemporary writers, from whose accounts we 
might expect to gather the materials of an 
interesting memoir, have their attention so ex- 
clusively concentrated upon his public character^ 
that they notice little be^ide it. But his 
biographer, should he attempt to follow his steps 
too closely, is in danger of alternately dege- 
nerating into a dry chronicler of bygone events, 
or assuming the infatuated zeal of a political 
partisan. The very copiousness of the subject 
became, in the present instance, a source of 
embarrassment. Under constitutional govern- 
ments, and in more extended empires, the 
various departments of administration are ne- 
cessarily controlled and directed, each by its 
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respective head, whose public acts are therefore 
confined within a more limited sphere. But 
the extraordinary character, who forms the sub- 
ject of the following memoirs, himself possessed 
and exercised all the functions of a complicated 
government ; and the author, while he felt com- 
pelled to trace his }>rogress, has endeavoured to 
avoid conducting the reader too far into the wide 
field of legislation, across which his footsteps lead. 
To the history ol that legislation, however, the 
author was obliged himself to resort in order to 
collect hib materials for the following .pages, as 
the existing memorials of the times could only 
serve to mislead. Left thus comparatively with- 
out a guide, the author was constrained to rely 
upon the scattered but authentic sources of in- 
formation, which lay buried among the printed 
records and edicts at Lisbon, the archives of the 
Portuguese legation at Vienna, and the volu- 
minous despatches at Her Majesty’s State Paper 
Office. To the latter documents access was 
liberally afforded him, and their contents bear a 
more impartial testimony to the character of 
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Pombal, than could be extracted from the en- 
comiums of his friends, or the censure of his 
enemies. Considerable delay intervened between 
the author’s opportunities of consulting these 
distinct and distant authorities, rendering it 
impossible to preserve any consistent train of 
thought upon the majority of the events there 
recorded. If, therefore, it be found that inci- 
dents are occasionally introduced with too little 
preparation, or dismissed more abruptly than 
their importance would seem to demand, it is 
hoped the reader will not entirely forget the 
labour and difficvdty of framing and connecting 
a variety of widely scattered, and sometimes 
contradictory materials, into one continuous nar- 
rative, but will regard the deficiencies of the work 
with a proportionate degree of indulgence. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Enpebbled by foreign and domestic wars, Por- 
tugal no longer presents to the stranger that 
prosperous condition which she enjoyed when 
her enterprising mariners circumnavigated the 
globe, and her inspired poet, three centuries ago, 
sung the glories of his countrymen. Yet the 
early annals of the Lusitanian monarchy contain 
the records of innumerable achievements per- 
formed by a race of illustrious mein, not un- 
worthy of comparison witii the time-honoured 
heroes of polished 43reece, or the victonous 
epochas of martial Borne. The government of 
Portugal, founded so for back as 1139, was 
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raised, not as is the case with empires in general, 
by blood and conquest, but by military election. 
The same noble spirit that conceived, for a long 
period also preserved, its independence; boldly 
resisting the encroachments of the sovereign, and 
wisely restraining the licentiousness of the people. 
But the fatal influence of an illiterate clergy, 
with the blind superstition which they incul- 
cated, debased the minds of the people, broke 
the spirit of their liberty, and extinguished their 
love of enterprise and glory. Then haughty 
Priestcraft, retiring behind the covert of his 
cloister, from thence thundered his anathemas ; 
fear palsied the hand of labour; apprehension 
checked the effusions of the bard ; and the aris- 
tocracy, forgetting their glorious origin, sunk 
into the listless indolence of oriental despots; 
while a voluptuous gallantry, restrained by no 
noble resolution, effeminated the vigour of na- 
tional manhood, and destroyed the firmness of 
national character. Ambition, conquest, enter- 
prise, learning, genius, — all were sacrificed to a 
love of listless inaction, by which life w;a8 ex- 
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hausted without acquiring wiadom, and talent 
destroyed ere its energies were developed. The 
clergy became dominant, — and the wealth of the 
noble, the hoards of the citizen, the coiSSers of 
the merchant, and the earnings of the mechanic — 
all the resources of industry — were merged into 
the unfathomable abyss of ecclesiastical rapacity. 
Henceforward blind superstition predominated 
in Portugal. 

The cradle of maritime discovery, Lisbon seems 
formed by nature to be the seat of commerce. 
Hence, excited by the spirit of enterprise, which 
flourishes only under a free government, and in 
a country fruitful of resources, the Portuguese 
were the first of the European nations to de- 
spatch their sons to plough unknown seas ; to 
brave untried perils ; to navigate prodigious 
oceans ; and explore untrodden lands. It was 
no trifling effort of the mind which could over- 
come the dread of dimly shadowed danger, the 
fear of hideous whirlpools, vast rocks, unimaged 
monsters, and all the inconcrivable hazards, 
which, in the period of which we are spealdng, 
B 3 
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DISCOyBBIES. 


■were supposed to be met with beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules — the nc plus ultra of Grecian explor- 
ation. 

Glorious the rewards and unfading the laurels 
which Portugal acquired by these expeditions. 
It was in one of these voyages, in the 15 th cen- 
tury, that the magnificent island of Madeira was 
discovered. In others, her hardy sons surveyed 
the entire line of the African coast as far as 
Sierra Leone, and colonised the Azores and the 
Cape Verde islands; while towards the close of 
the same century Bartolomeo Dias reached the 
Cape of Good Hope, which he named Cabo Tor- 
mentoso ; and, not satisfied with his own dis- 
coveries, with the inextinguishable love of empire 
which characterised the Portuguese at that pe- 
riod, he despatched a messenger overland to 
Ethiopia to explore and describe the kingdom of 
the renowned Prester John. The result of this 
last enterprise did not however equal his sanguine 
expectations. 

Soon afteirwards, the Great Captain, as he is 
called, Vasco da Gama, sailed with three ships to 
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India, and doubled the Cape of Gk>od Hope, the 
southern extremity of Africa. Fortune smiled 
on this bold enterprise, and the Lusitanian hero 
returned successful, after an absence of two 
years. His perils and exploits became the sub- 
ject of the celebrated Limadas, a poem of which 
the JPortu^ese are justly proud ; for to intrinsic 
merit it adds the glory of being the first living 
Epic that appeared after the Augustan age. By 
such enterprises as that of Ha Gama, in a short 
period the Portuguese dominions in Asia were 
extended from Ormuz to Malacca. At this time 
the colony of Goa, now almost a solitary remnant 
of former vast possessions in the East Indies, was 
acquired ; friendly relations were established with 
Persia; a settlement was obt^ed in China ; and 
a free trade sanctioned in Japan. In short, by 
the judicious conduct of great generals abroad, 
aided by a wise administration at home, the pos- 
sessions, the riches, and the power of Portugal 
increased to an extent till then unknown; while 
Lisbon became the depdt of A^tic treasure, and 
the emporium of Eastern produce. 

B 4 
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CAUSES OF DECAT. 


In the Western hemisphere the Portuguese 
were equally active and enterprising. In 1520 
Magelhacns discovered the straits which still bear 
his name; but before he had perfected his dis- 
coveiy, he was unfortunately killed in a fray with 
the natives. However, from this time, large 
portions of the vast continent of South America 
became subject to Portugal, and national pros- 
perity progressed to its climax. 

Henceforth, however, we are to view little else 
than feebleness, declension, and decay. Nor are 
the causes which produced this state of things 
few, or of a vacillating nature. Among the first, 
the competition of other countries must be men- 
tioned; but the most fatal was the colonization 
of Brazil, which, by depriving Portugal of her 
most enterprising inliabitants, took from her her 
sources of wealth — as by abstracting industry 
and application from her cities, and planting 
them on the shores of the Western world, was 
laid the foundation of a premature decay. IVom 
this unfortunate policy Portugal is still suffering. 
It was vainly imagined that the mines from 
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which she annually extracted the precious metals 
were inexhaustible, qnd that an increase of gold 
was an increase of wealth. And, even though 
the latter were true at the time, it was little sus- 
pected, that as gold and silver became plentiful 
they would decrease in value, while the labour of 
working the mine would continue the same, imtil 
at length the expense would equal or exceed the 
value of the produce. There were also other 
causes which hastened the downfall of the Portu- 
guese monarchy ; but these are to be referred to 
general principles, which apply equally to other 
countries as to Portugal, and need not therefore 
unnecessarily detain us. 

It was when John the Third ascended the 
throne in 1523, that the rapid decline took a 
more active form. He seemed bom, if not to 
complete, at least to hasten his country’s ruin. Of 
a gloomy, saturnine, and superstitious temper- 
ament, his piety or his fears incited him to the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and to the en- 
couragement of the Jesuit order. Suspicious, 
and devoid of any of those nobler qualities which 
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should characterise the monarch, and deficient 
in those higher sentimente of honour which 
should distinguish the soldier, and which make 
ambition greatness, he permitted the envy of his 
courtiers, and the jealousy of their less worthy 
competitors, to slander and destroy the reputa- 
tion of those very generals to whom he owed 
all his security as a king, and Portugal all her 
influence as a nation : and having thus debased 
them in the eyes of the people, he found it no 
difficult task to recall, and leave them to perish 
in poverty and disgrace. His successor, Sebas- 
tian, ascended the throne with worthier aspira- 
tions. Influenced by the hope of reward, or 
stimulated by the thirst of glory, at the head of 
sixteen thousand men commanded by the flower 
of his nobility, he passed into Afidca, with the 
intention to assist a banished monarch, and if 
possible to restore him to his throne : the con- 
ditions of this unfortunate enterprise being, in 
cftBP. of the successful termination of his invasion, 
the possestion of the city of Arzila But fortune 
frowned on the attempt, and the ill-fated mouarch, 
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routed at the famous battle of Alca^orquequer, 
lost his army aud his life: nor had the miserable 
remnant of his soldiers, or the distant subjects 
of his neglected kingdom, the consolation of 
paying him those last rites of sepulture to which 
mankind in all ages have attached so much im- 
portance. For, whether slain in the battle, and 
allowed to moulder among ignoble bodies, or, 
flying from the fight, he preserved afterwards a 
strict incognito, and lived a living death in 
poverty and obscurity, still remains a mystery. 

It was alleged, and many believed the report, 
that he subsequently appeared at Venice ; but 
the claimant, though exciting great interest and 
curiosity, attracted neither the suffrages of the 
Portuguese, nor obtained the assistance of another 
chivalrous Sebastian to attempt a restoration to 
his throne, and he died in obscurity. His advent 
however was long expected, and even to the 
present century, there were many ignorant per- 
sons who, under the name of Sebastianistaa, 
looked for his re-appearance. 

At Sebastian’s death, seven candidates com- 
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peted for the crown. Among these was Philip 
the Second of Spain ; and as his claim was sup- 
ported by an army of thirty thousand men, which 
he inarched into Portugal, his rivals, unable or 
unwilling to oppose him, disappeared from the 
scene of action, and Portugal was annexed in 
the year 1580 to the kingdom of Spain. Ca- 
mocns was spared the pain of witnessing his 
country’s degradation, as he died the previous 
year. 

But Philip’s usurpation was established only 
at an expense of human life, a relation of which 
harrows the feelings and shocks the mind of the 
historian. We are credibly informed that so 
numerous were the slaughtered bodies thrown 
into the sea, that the people refused to eat fish 
until its waters had' been solemnly purified by 
religious rites and ceremonies. From the towers 
of St. Julien alone, at the mouth of the Tagus, 
two thousand ecclesiastics were precipitated into 
the waves. A Portuguese historian, while re- 
cording these atrocities, exclaims in pious horror, 
“ that the sea, unwilling to conceal so great a 
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crime, washed the dead bodies into the fishermen’s 
nets ; moreover, the fishes, offended at the insult, 
refiised to be caught, refused to be food for men, 
wicked men, who, reversing the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, wished men to be food for them.”* 
This indignation of the fish, according to history, 
lasted so long that the Archbishop of Lisbon, at 
the request of the fishermen, proceeded in grand 
procession to purify the deep, which after such 
unusual profanation had refused to yield its 
legitimate inhabitants as food for man. With 
what truth we will not pretend to determine, 
the Jesuits have been accused as the instigators 
of this horrible proscription, with the view, it is 
further stated, of increasing their wealth, and 
consolidating their power at the expense of their 
brethren. For the honour of the Christian Church 
and of humanity, let us hope that the charge of 
instigating these murders is untrue, and that 
their alleged desire to enrich and strengthen 
themsdves by the ruin and destruction of tfaeir 


* Ckmde de Erioeira. “ Portugal restaimdo.' 
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NATIONAL ANIMOSnr. 


countrymen, is but an exaggeration of their 
enemies. The character of the Spanish monarch 
is a sufficient explanation for all the cruelties 
inflicted at this period on unhappy Portugal, 
without seeking to affix the stigma of the fra- 
tricidal deed upon the body of the society of 
Jesus. It has enough to answer for, without 
superadding fictitious or unjust accusation. 

Under the blighting government and para- 
lysing sway of Spain, Portugal soon lost her 
position and importance in Europe, and at the 
same time her influence in Asia; while, her navy 
being destroyed and her commerce diminished, 
her blood and treasure were lavishly poured into 
the channels of Spanish prodigality. The wounds 
inflicted by the hai^hty Castilians have never 
been healed; nor has time, to the present hour, 
abated the animosity existing from that period 
between the two countries. And well that it is 
so for the independence of Portugal as a nation, 
which rests entirdy on the fostering of her na- 
tional feeling, and the concentration of her native 
energy ; for her people are wdl aware that the 
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geographical position of Spain irendens that king- 
dom a dangerous neighbour, aaid a suspicious 
ally. Nor do I believe that the views of those 
individuals of either country, who desire to see 
the two crowns united on the head of one 
monarch, in order that the peninsula might be- 
come one compact, independent, and powerful 
nation, can ever be realised. The national cha- 
racters are too dissimilar to allow such a union 
to be permanent. 

The Portuguese hitherto enjoying the mono- 
poly of Eastern commerce, Lisbon had become 
the great mart of Asiatic produce, and thither 
all nations resorted. But when the Butch went 
to war with Spain, and found themselves excluded 
from that port, in consequence of the Portuguese 
subjection to the Spaniards, they were cconpelled 
to trade directly to India themselves, and afiber 
a time, under pretence of the hostilities then 
waging between the two nations, invaded and 
took possession of the rich islands of C^ktn, 
Malacca, and many other settiements, which 
were never afterwards restored to Portugal. 



16 LOSS OS' THE UNITED PBOVINCES, 

But retribution was fast following in the steps 
of injustice, and soon overtook the evil doers. 
Spain herself began to decline. In this wUr with 
the Dutch, she lost the United Provinces, where 
no less than eighteen thousand persons, during 
the sanguinary government of the atrocious Alba, 
were put to death, either from political motives 
or religious persecution. Again, the invincible 
Armada, tossed by the waves, driven by the 
storms, and dispersed by the tempest, fell an easy 
prey to the just vengeance of the English, who 
pursued with fury, and destroyed without mercy, 
the floating castles of these Spaniards, who had 
threatened to carry them in chains to the foot of 
the throne of the disappointed Philip. Again 
another calamity awaited them, yet more de- 
plorable in its transit, and more fatal in its con- 
sequences. To gratify the personal hatred or 
bigoted zeal of the Archbishop of Valentia, 
one million Moors, the most industrious and 
virtuous portion of the population, were driven 
from their country, and expelled to the arid 
plains of Africa, one tenth of whom arb said 
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to have perished ore they reached the scene of 
their banishment. Human nature shudders at 
the contemplation of so much misery, and so 
much agony, inflicted by the wanton arm of an 
unworthy churchman. Spain never recovered 
this blow. It was the pouring out of the blood 
of her own heart- It was tearing out the organs 
which nourished and circulated the cold fluids 
within her stony bosom. Henceforth the Spanish 
monarchy was but a page of history — not an 
active or a living power ; and so rapid was its 
decay, that though, in the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, it contained fifteen millions of inha- 
bitants, yet in 1715 the population did not exceed 
geven — retribution rapid as it was frightful. 

But the political atmosphere of Portugal was 
not for ever to be overcast by foreign dmninion. 
In 1640 Catalonia and Biscay were stung by in- 
numerable insults and contumelies into insurrec- 
tion ; and Portugal, seizing the opportunity, by 
one of those bloodless revolutions which so sel- 
dom grace the page of history, placed the Duke 
of Bragan9a upon the throne. 

VOL. I. c 
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JOHN THE FOURTH. 


John the Fourth, the new king, called to the 
sovereignty by the acclamations of the peoi»lc, as 
Alphonso had been in 1139, immediately sum- 
moned the Cortes ; and this act gave great satis- 
faction, as it seemed to promise the people a 
share in the government of themselves, and the 
levying and distribution of their own taxes. 
But experience has shown, both in Portugal and 
in other nations, that the mere forms of a free 
government are insufficient to protect the people 
from the encroachments of arbitrary authority. 
Those enlightened maxims of state which com- 
pel monarchs to respect the lives and properties 
of their subjects, and those wise rules of con- 
duct which guide them in the management of 
their liberties, and ^which are observed even in 
absolute monarchies of the present day, did 
not then exist ; or, if they did exist, they were 
rather acknowledged than acted upon. For 
although the hberties of the nation had been 
solemnly guaranteed and defined by the Cortes 
of Lamego in the twelfth century, with as much 
care and precision as had those of the English 
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people in their celebrated Magna Charts, yet, at 
the period of which we are speaking, and even 
up to the eighteenth century, these theoretical 
rights wei'e as little understood or enforced, as 
were those of the English in the reign of Heniy 
the Eighth, when the mere fiat of the sovereign 
was sufiicient to take away the life of any one 
of his subjects. Possibly the late cruel \a8salage 
under the Spaniards had accustomed their minds 
to slavery ; and the momentary assertion of their 
rights may have arisen only from the severity 
with which their bondage was accompanied. Be 
this as it may ; the clergy, seeing the apathy that 
existed, seized the opportunity to increase their 
own influence, and to reconcile the people to the 
arbitrary exactions of their rulers. They suc- 
ceeded but too well ; and as the consequence of 
their bigotry, and the despotism of the govern- 
ment, the people remained ignorant, and the 
nation became broken in spirit, indolent in cha- 
racter, and poor in resources. Portugal, thus 
enervateAand humbled, lost nearly sdl her Eastern 
possessions. Among the few settlements that 
c 2 
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fitiU remained was Bombay, at that time an un- 
healthy, barren, and worthless settlement, and 
therefore given in dowry to the Infanta Catharina 
when she married Charles the Second, king of 
England ; the two governments little suspecting, 
or foreseeing, that a place so lightly valued was 
one day to be the seat of British empire in India. 
The other settlements which Portugal still holds 
in the East are of little value to her ; and it is 
natural to suppose, that at no distant date they 
will be sold to the liighest and best bidder. 

In the year 1706 (the subject of these memoirs 
being then seven years old) John the Fifth suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and two years afterwards, 
in his twenty-first year, married Marianne, 
daughter of the Emperor Leopold the First. He 
was of an inactive and luxurious disposition, and 
consequently a prey to those weaknesses and 
vices which spring from indolence and indul- 
gence. In men of ordinary station, who are not 
elevated on the pinnacle of power, or who have 
not the burden of government to bear, this tend- 
ency to inertion is sometimes dignified with the 
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name of contentment, and lauded as a virtue, the 
oflFspring of wisdom and philosophy ; but, in the 
sovereign, this is more frequently the result of 
incapacity of mind for the performance of great 
achievements ; and, judging from its effects, is 
more allied to vice than to virtue. John was by 
nature a lover of leisure; and the long peace 
which his kingdom enjoyed under him ^^ras more 
owing to his temperament than to his love of 
justice, or his aptness for government. His easy 
temper made him a willing engine of the clergy, 
who estranged his thoughts from the government 
of his kingdom, and placed them on the erection 
and endowment of churches and monasteries ; by 
which means their power and influence increased 
in his reign, until it reached a monstrous and 
almost incredible height. At this time there 
were no less than eight hundred religious esta- 
blishments in Portugal itself, which nourished in 
indolence and unproductiveness, too often in vice 
and immorality, more than one-tenth of the en- 
tire population of the country. But of all the 
ecclesiastical absurdities of this reign, that which 
c 3 
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FATBIABCHATE ESTABLISHED. 


most distinguished it was the organization of a 
church establishment on the model of that of 
Rome. For this purpose, John, having entered 
ardently into the project of his clergy, applied 
for, and succeeded in obtaining from the court of 
Rome, permission to appropriate the riches of 
the country as he thought fit ; but not, however, 
without paying immense sums for the concession. 
Following up this plan, a higher ecclesiastical 
office than any hitherto held in the country was 
created, and a dignitary appointed to preside 
over the church in Portugal, under the title of 
Patriarch. To this high office was added a sa- 
cred college of twenty-four prelates, to whom 
was granted, by royal ordinance, the right of 
being addressed by the title of Excellency; — a 
distinction at that time highly prized, as it was 
almost exclusively confined to the grandees of the 
kingdom ; a class which did not even comprise the 
nobles bearing the rank of Viscount. To render 
the resemblance of this ecclesiastical body to the 
Court of Rome still more striking, the vestures 
of the Patriarch, on days of solemnity, were made 
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similar to those of the Pope himself ; while the 
prelates wore the scarlet robes in imitation of the 
cardinals. In the performance of the church 
ceremonies they aimed at rivalling, and even ex- 
celling, the pomp and magnificence of the illus- 
trious body which they had chosen as a model. 
Above one hundred subsidiary dignitaries, of 
various ranks and titles, filled subordinate posts 
in this novel establishment, and on these also 
were lavished honours and dignities in profusion ; 
while an infinity of lower offices augmented the 
number of the Patriarchate, until it was impos- 
sible to say in what obscure capacity the last of 
the long legion of ecclesiastical subservitors was 
known to terminate. No less a sum than 80,000/. 
annually was expended in this worse than useless 
vanity; besides other immense sums that were 
lavished before permission could be obtained to 
incorporate the establishment. From this time 
Dom John, by an express Bull of the year 1748, 
was permitted, both in his own person and that 
of his successors, to bear the title of “ Most 
Faithful.” 

c 4 
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IMMENSE EDIFICES CONSTBUCTED. 


The erection of an immense building at Mafra 
was another gigantic undertaking, to which Dom 
John devoted many years of anxious solicitude, 
and on which he expended vast sums, which 
might have been more profitably employed in 
improving the agriculture, the manufactures, and 
the commerce of the country. The beauty, ex- 
tent, and magnificence of this noble pile, compel 
us to regret that so much wealth, labour, and 
talent had not been expended on some enterprise 
more in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
or more adapted to the wants of the nation. 
But the utility of the work never seems to have 
occupied the attention of Dom John. He was 
satisfied that his object was piety, and the flattery 
of his parasites the truth > while the whispers of 
vanity, like evidence in a doubtful case, decided 
the question. It was certainly a gigantic under- 
taking. The building contains a church, a pa- 
lace, and a convent ; each built on the most 
splendid scale, and enriched with the most lavish 
art; — fisr the most celebrated artists of Italy 
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were employed in their construction,"** With this 
costly magnificence in Mafra, he exhibited a still 

* The author of Vathek thus describes this sumptuous 
edifice ; — 

<< We entered the church, passing through its magnificent 
portico, which reminded me not a little of the entrance of 
St. Peter’s; and is crowded with the statues of saints and 
martyrs, carved with infinite delicacy, 

“ The first coup^dCail of the church is very imposing. 
The high altar, adorned with two majestic columns of reddish 
variegated marble, each a single block above thirty feet in 
height, immediately fixes the eye. Trevisani has painted the 
altar-piece in a masterly manner. It represents St. Anthony 
in the ecstasy of beholding the infant Jesus descending into 
his cell amidst an effulgence of glory. 

To-morrow being the festival of St. Augustin, whose 
followers are the actual possessors of this monastery, all the 
golden candelabra were displayed, and tapers lighted. After 
pausing a few minutes in the midst of this bright illumina- 
tion, we visited the collateral chapels, each enriched with 
highly-finished bassi-relievi and stately portals of black and 
yellow marble, riekly veined, and so highly polished as to 
reflect objects like a mirror. Never did I behold such aa 
assemblage of beautiful marble as gleamed above, below, and 
around us. The pavement, the vaulted ceiling, the dome, 
and even the topmost lantern, is encrusted with the same 
costly and durable materials. Roses of white marble and 
wreaths of palm-branches, most exquisitely sculptured, enrich 
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further imiroverishing prodigality in Lisbon. In 
order to propitiate or gratify the Jesuits, in the 

every part of the edifice. I never saw Corinthian capitals 
better modelled, or executed with more precision and sliarp- 
ness, than those of the columns which support the nave. 

** Having satisfied our curiosity by examining the various 
ornaments of the altars, we followed our conductor through 
a long covered gallery into the sacristy, a magnificent vaulted 
hall, panelled with some beautiful varieties of alabaster and 
porphyry, and carpeted, as well as a chapel adjoining it, in 
a style of the utmost magnificence. We traversed several 
more halls and chapels, adorned with equal splendour, till wc 
were fatigued and bewildered like errant knights in the 
mazes of an enchanted palace. I began to think there was 
no end to see spacious apartments. To be sure, we advanced 
at a most rapid rate, striding from one end to the other of a 
dormitory six hundred feet in length in a minute or two. 
These vast corridors, and the cells with which they communi- 
cate, three hundred in numbed, ai’e all arched in the most 
sumptuous and solid manner. Every cell, or rather chamber, 
for they are sufficiently spacious, lofty, and well lighted, to 
merit that appellation, is furnished with tables and cabinets 
of Brazil-wood. 

“ The library is of a prodigious length, not less than three 
hundred feet ; the arched roof of a pleasing form, beautifully 
stuccoed, and the pavement of red and white marble. * ♦ * 

<< The dome may certainly be reckoned among the lightest 
and best proportioned in Europe.” 
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church of St. Koque, a building of the meanest 
architectural pretensions exteriorly, he conse- 
crated and ornamented a small chapel, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, in the most sumptuous 
and the most resplendent manner. This chapel, 
in proportion to its size, was probably the richest 
in the world. It is but seventeen feet in length, 
by twelve in breadth, and yet the ornaments and 
decorations cost no less than 225,000/. It was 
adorned with the rarest marbles and the most 
exquisite mosaics, and literally dazzled the eyes 
with the varied and brilliant hues of lapis lazuli, 
porphyry, amethyst, chrysolite, alabaster, silver 
and gold. In consequence, however, of this and 
other misappropriations of the revenue, the army 
and navy were almost annihilated, the fortifica- 
tions fell into ruins, and the defences of the 
country were no longer tenable. There existed 
a nominal navy, and a nominal army ; dismantled 
fortresses, and abandoned castles ; nominal lines 
of defence, and nominal regiments of observation : 
in short, the government was but the skeleton 
of an Executive power; it wanted all that gives 
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life to it — men, money, and munitions of war — 
the blood, sinews, and sustenance of a country. 

The Cortes had not been assembled since the 
year 1698, while the united functions of a deli- 
berative and executive body were usurped and 
exercised by the clergy and the nobility. Both 
were equally ignorant, ambitious, haughty, and 
tyrannical ; both equally averse to any alteration 
in the existing order of things ; and both equally 
determined, at whatever risk, by arbitrary and un- 
constitutional proceedings, to prevent the people 
from achieving any act which might be supposed 
capable of exciting in them their ancient love of 
freedom, or which might lead to a demand of that 
share in the administration of their own affairs, 
which had been unjustly and disgracefully wrested 
from them in their moments of victory and ex- 
citement. Licentiousness was general ; nor was 
the veil of hypocrisy thought necessary to con- 
ceal from the public eye that which the monarch 
not only encouraged but openly pursued. In the 
convent of Odivellas, within whose sacred walls 
were three hundred beautiful recluses, John V. 
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sought and obtained those relaxations and volup* 
tuous indulgences which little accorded with his 
outward piety. In this view of his character we 
ore forced to consider John rather as the Sultan 
of an Eastern empire, than the monarch of a 
Christian state. 

The highest classes of the nobility disgraced 
themselves by the most savage and the most san- 
guinary excesses. The streets of Lisbon echoed 
at nightfall with their riotous shouts and hateful 
brawls ; while the lives of the quiet citizens, lost 
in self-defence or expended in wanton frolic, were 
unavenged andunatoned — the aristocratic male- 
factors, screening themselves with their riches, 
or sheltering themselves under their rank and 
affinity to the Crown, escaped unpunished and 
unmolested. Under such a government, industry 
was depressed and enterprise arrested ; and both, 
uncertain of reaping the reward of action and 
exertion, desisted from effort and sunk into in- 
anition. Even the persevering and money-loving 
Jews, persecuted and obstructed in their attempts 
to win a reluctant and a painful competency 
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abandoned their avocations and fled the country. 
It is alleged^ however, before they took this des- 
perate step, that they offered John 200,000/. 
annually (a vast sum for those days) to be al- 
lowed to locate themselves at Almada, a large 
village situated on the high ground opposite 
Lisbon, originally built by the English, when 
they went to support the Portuguese against the 
]\foors in the thirteenth century. The offer, 
however, was refused. 

Amidst all this folly, weakness, and misfor- 
tune, one undertaking, begun and completed 
during this reign, merits the highest praise — not 
only for its magnificence, which rivals any thing 
of the kind that ancient Rome attempted or 
achieved — but from itsi utility. This is the 
grand aqueduct of Alcantara, which conveys 
vast supplies of water from a distance of two 
leagues to supply the wants of the capital. It 
was commenced in 1712 and finished in 1732. 
It crosses the deep valley of Alcantara near 
Lisbon, and is at that spot supported by thirty- 
five arches, the loftiest of which is two hundred 
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and sixty-four feet from the ground, with a 
breadth of one hundred and eighty between the 
bases. Two spacious channels conduct the water 
from its source, on each side of which is a path- 
way for passengers on foot. 

Having, in his government and amusements, 
sketched an outline of the life and propensities 
of John V., it will not excite astonishment or 
elicit surprise, when we find him sinking into 
imbecility and fatuity — a condition to which his 
father had been reduced previous to his death — 
and abandoning himself to the most abject prac- 
tices of superstitious devotion. In this condition 
he vegetated rather than lived the last nine years 
of his life, and died in 1750 , leaving his country 
burdened with a debt of three millions sterling, 
and apparently on the brink of ruin. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Dom Joseph the First, on his accession to the 
throne, had completed his thirty-sixth year. 
Having never been allowed to take an active part 
in the administration of affairs during the long 
period of his father’s incapacity, he found himself 
suddenly called upon to undertake the govern- 
ment of a country, which his predecessor had 
left in the worst possible state of disorganization 
and misery. 

In the complicated affairs of life, in the fluc- 
tuations of mercantile prosperity, and in the 
evils of misgovernment, there is always a tend-» 
ency to reaction after every depression or every 
excess ; and communities, as well as individuals, 
are thus taught the proper measure of specu- 
lation or endurance. Thus remedies are dis- 
D 2 
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covered for political grievances, when those 
grievances have reached their acme; and for 
amendment of morals, when immorality, ceasing 
to be partial, becomes general in its effects. 
But when the cause of misfortune happens to be 
ignorance, and that ignorance is fostered by the 
ministers of religion as an essential part of their 
system, men are unable to free themselves from 
the shackles which confine them : because, when 
they attempt to emancipate themselves from 
these bonds, they are sure to bo accused of 
attempts to sap the foundations on which the 
fabric of religion itself is constructed. The 
very first step, therefore, of tlieir progress is 
arrested; and it is precisely in this first step that 
lies the success, or failure, of a desperate at- 
tempt. Despair may beget courage ; poverty 
may excite industry ; disease may compel so- 
briety ; and oppression arouse the voice of* 
liberty ; but a bigoted, and therefore contented, 
ignorance never seeks the light of instruction to 
dispel the darkness in which it is enveloped ; 
nor attempts to absolve itself from the spell of 
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that remorseless superstition, which, not content 
with excluding from its followers the light of 
truth, compels them also to be blind to the 
beauty of knowledge. This superstition, the 
morbid tyrant of the mind, preserves its domi- 
nion by threats of punishment in the next world, 
while it does not hesitate to inflict certain chas- 
tisement in the present. Happily for mankind, 
such an abuse of religion no longer exists in 
Christian Europe. 

Never in tlie history of any country, at any 
period of its threatened dissolution, does there 
appear to have been found fewer principles of re- 
generation than in the kingdom of Portugal at 
the death of John. And yet at that very moment, 
when every prospect of returning prosperity was 
obscured, and Fortune herself seemed to abandon 
the unhappy land to a premature and precipitate 
destruction, one powerful genius arose, and from 
the mighty depth of his transcendent mind, like 
the Athenian goddess springing from the brains 
of Olympian Jupiter, a new order of things com- 
menced. To him was intrusted by Providence, 
D 3 
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the arduous task of checking the latent springs 
of evil ; of moulding the most incongruous and 
discordant materials to proper shape and form ; 
of unmasking hypocrisy, and purifying the 
church from abuses; of recalling learning, re- 
animating commerce, and restoring prosperity ; 
of redeeming and supporting the dignity of the 
crown ; of adding splendour and renown to the 
annals of his country; of extending her repu- 
tation, reluming her ancient genius, asserting 
her ancient rights, and again restoring her to 
that rank and consideration in the councils of 
the European powers, which the culpable mis- 
government of her degenerate sons had allowed 
to lapse from their grasp, but which the Genius 
of their country would oiot pennit them to lose. 
And this man was Sebastian Joseph dc Carvalho 
e Mello, afterwards Count d^Oeyras, and Mar- 
quis of Pombal.* 

This illustrious statesman was born, on the 

* Afi this great man is so generally known by the name of 
Pombal, I am induced to employ it throughout these Me- 
moirs. 
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thirteenth of May 1699, at Soure, a small village 
not far from the town of Pombal* His father, 
Manoel Carvalho, was a country gentleman of 
moderate but independent fortune, belonging to 
that class who are distinguished in Portugal by 
the title of Fidcdgo de Provincia^ a distinction 
which entitled him to the numerous privileges 
attached to nobility, although not to the rank 
and immunities of a grandee of the kingdom; 
that honour, as before stated, pertaining only 
to such of the nobility as enjoyed the title of 
duke, marquis, or count. His wife, Theresa 
de Mcndon9a, a lady of distinguished family, 
bore him three children: one, the subject of 
this memoir, and two other sons, Francis and 
Paul. 

According to a custom prevalent in Portugal, 
by which the mother’s name is often borne by 
some of the children, Sebastian added to his own 
name that of Mello, which was that of his 
maternal ancestor, John d’ Almeida e Mello, the 
representative of a family very distinguished in 
Portuguese annals. His second brother was 
D 4 
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called Francisco Xavier de Mendon5a ; and the 
youngest, Paul de Carvalho e Mendon§a. 

Of the particulars of the early life of Pombal 
it is to be regretted little is known. He entered 
the University of Coimbra as a matter of course ; 
and having toiled through the usual routine of 
the unprofitable studies at that time insisted 
upon at this seat of learning, quitted it with dis- 
gust, and probably with a firm conviction that 
it was impossible for the light of true learning 
ever to penetrate the academic shades of Coim- 
bra, so long as it was obstructed by the impene- 
trable obstacles which were opposed to its 
entrance. 

Having left the university, Pombal entered 
the army as a private, 'according to the custom 
in Portugal. He was shortly afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal, which rank he 
continued to hold until he relinquished the army 
as a profession, being one, at a period of peace, 
neither suited to his active disposition, nor 
seemingly calculated for the display of his rising 
genius. Having nothing to occupy his time and 
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attention, he confined himself exclusively to the 
study of history, politics, and legidation. 

While engaged in the pursuit of these studies, 
he was presented by an uncle, who lived in 
Lisbon, to Cardinal Motta, at that time high in 
favour with John the Fifth, and whose hands 
consequently held the reins of government. 
The cardinal, with an intuitive knowledge of 
character for which he was remarkable, quickly 
perceived the advantages which the country 
might one day derive from the genius of Pombal ; 
and while he warmly encouraged him in his 
pursuits, he recommended him so strongly to 
the king, that as a mark of the consideration 
with which his literary acquirements and repu- 
tation were viewed, ho was appointed, in 1733, 
member of the Royal Academy of History, 
founded in 1720: and shortly after, as a further 
proof of ihe estimation in which he held his 
talents, John was desirous that Pombal should 
undertake the history of certain Portuguese 
monarchs. But affairs of an important and 
pressing nature prevented the accomplishment 
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of the task for which he was so eminently quali- 
fied. 

In the same year in which his talents attracted 
the attention of the government, and procured 
him the patronage of royalty, he united himself 
to Donna Theresa de Noronha, a widow of a very 
ancient family, being a niece of the Count dos 
Arcos. 

Being now settled in life, and desirous of 
distinguishing himself, he sought some active 
employment in the state: but no vacancy oc- 
curring in any department suited to his desires, 
or calculated for his abilities, he continued un- 
employed until the latter end of the year 1739 ; 
when an affair happened which determined the 
king, by the advice of the cardinal, to send him 
to London as minister. This honourable ap- 
pointment he gladly accepted, as he viewed it 
as an additional means of enabling himself to 
combine the study both of legislation and of 
politics in one. It is evident, therefore, that 
even at this early period of his career, when as 
yet he had enjoyed no opportunities of distin- 
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guishing himself, or of developing his talents, 
anticipations and expectations of his subsequent 
greatness and abilities were felt and recognised 
by the monarch; and that his appointment to 
fill so important a post, was an indication that 
the utmost confidence was placed in his tact, 
judgment, and discrimination, by those who 
wielded the destinies of the country. 

That he was neither idle, nor forgetful of the 
true interests of his country, when a minister at 
the court of St. James’s, appears from his having 
succeeded in obtaining various privileges for 
Portuguese subjects resident in London, as well 
as satisfaction for several commercial vexations 
to which they had at various times been made to 
submit; while he exacted a promise that they 
should under no pretext whatever be afterwards 
inflicted. It was also conceded to his govern- 
ment the right of punishing, according to law, 
all British subjects who should be convicted of 
malpractices and crimes committed in the do- 
minion or territories of Portugal. Pombal fur- 
ther obtained satisfaction for an insult that had 
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been offered to a person attached to his legation ; 
and was thus instrumental in ascertaining and 
defining the privileges of foreign envoys, which 
were still often the subject of dispute, notwith- 
standing the previous act of parliament passed 
in 1709 for the purpose of protecting ambassa- 
dors and their domestic servants from arrest. 
This was the case of a physician in the service 
of Pombal who had been arrested by a tax- 
gatherer, but who was set at liberty upon the 
remonstrance of the Portuguese minister.* 

The nature of Pombal's occupations during 
this period we learn from a manuscript written 
by himself, a translation of which will be found 
in its proper place. In this document he regrets 

* In the Journal of the Count d'Oeyras, afterwards re- 
ferred to, a curious circumstance is related, respecting the 
debts of foreign ministers. The Journal is dated London, 
June 14th, 1783. “ We saw likewise (in Westminster Ab- 

bey) two cases, in which repose the corpses of two ambassa* 
dors — one of Spain, the other of Sardinia — which have been 
preserved there for more than a hundred years ; interment 
being refused them, until their debts are paid.” Tlie curious 
may inquire into the particulars of these facts. 
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that the great variety of studies he found it 
necessary to pursue, in ordfer tG become ac- 
quainted with the history, constitution, and 
legislation of England, coupled with almost 
constant ill health, prevented him from acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the English language. Some 
surprise might naturally be expressed at such a 
statement, especially as Pombal >vas several years 
in England ; but we shall cease to wonder wben 
we reflect that French was the language chiefly 
spoken at the court of George the Second, while 
there were at that time fcAv or no works in. 
English on politics or legislation, which made the 
study of that language desirable exclusively for 
these purposes. It is certain also, that the dis- 
turbed state of the north of England, during his 
residence in London, interfered very materially 
with his studies and leisure. It was therefore 
from the French writers that he principally de- 
rived his knowledge ; and while he gave his days 
and nights to the contemplation and examination 
of the ministries of Sully and Richelieu, and 
sought to master the financial principles of Col- 
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bert, Sully insensibly became his model and the 
object of his veneration : and in the after actions 
of his life, his successful imitation of that great 
man is so conspicuous in the various circum- 
stances connected with his career, that his warmest 
admirers need not fear the closest comparison 
with his illustrious prototype. 

In 1745 Pombal was recalled, it is supposed, 
at his own request : for the Court of St. James's 
could then have been no bed of roses for a 
Catholic ambassador, a proclamation having been 
published in 1744 “ to put the laws in execution 
against all papists and nonjurors ; and for com- 
manding all papists to depart from the cities 
of London and Westminster, and from within 
ten miles of the same, by the second of March * ; 
for confining all papists to their habitations, and 
for seizing the arms and horses of such as refused 
to take the oaths.” 

While unemployed at Lisbon, Pombal had 
abundant opportunities of observing and study- 


♦ The proclamation was dated the 15th of February. 
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ing the causes of abuses in every branch of 
administration. He examined the different de- 
partments of the state with the practical eye of 
a legislator, and saw that the remedy lay in 
temperate and judicious reforms; that the &ult 
was in the governors, not in the governed ; and 
that the character of a nation is formed, and its 
energies elicited, by wise enactments and salutary 
laws ; by directing, not obstructing, the progress 
of intelligence; by instructing, not corrupting, 
the people; by cherishing their virtues, not 
fomenting their evil passions; removing, not 
fostering, their prejudices ; and, lastly, by tem- 
pering, not exasperating, their superstitions, 
national pride, or popular delusions. He be- 
lieved that the seeds of virtue, and even of 
genius, are equally distributed among all nations, 
and that aU that is requisite in the legislator is 
so to apportion his labour, as to distribute a due 
share of protection to all classes and parties 
in the state, to ensure for a government good 
citizens, and for a country estimable inhabitants. 
Pombal acted on these principles, as will be seen 
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hereafter; and though, in the words of a modem 
■author, “he found the country infested with 
robbers, trade decayed, landed property entirely 
in the hands of the nobles, and the people de- 
praved,” he put forth the powers of his mighty 
genius, and brigandism disappeared, commerce 
was restored, property was more widely distri- 
buted, and the people became industrious, pros- 
perous, and happy. 

While busied in these useful observations, liis 
talents were again solicited in a most delicate 
and difficult negotiation. A dispute had arisen 
between the courts of Koine and Vienna respect- 
ing the extinction of the patriarchate of Aquileia, 
which in its consequences threatened to be se- 
rious, as all misunderstandings with the court of 
Kome must necessarily be, as they lead to a 
separation from that church, and tend to destroy 
the integrity of the Catholic faith, the great 
principle of which is, and ought to be, “ Unity 
in the Church.” 

Not only did Benedict XIV. seek the media- 
tion of Portugal, but Maria Theresa, a princess 
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as renowned for her virtues as she was celebrated 
for her wisdom, and whose countrywoman at 
that time swayed the sceptre of Portugal, in the 
capacity of regent during the king’s indisposition, 
was also anxious to refer the question to a Por- 
tuguese, in whose probity, understanding, and 
virtue both parties might confide. Accordingly, 
Pombal was selected as the fittest person to 
proceed immediately to Vienna as minister, with 
full powers to arrange this delicate affair. It is 
not improbable, also, that he was named by 
Maria Theresa herself, as a minister whom she 
was willing to receive at her court in so import- 
ant a capacity ; as it is but reasonable to con- 
clude that one whose reputation was so well 
established in his own country, and whose suc- 
cessful negotiations in England were generally 
reported and admired, could not have been un- 
known to a princess whose knowledge was as 
various as her genius was profound. The pre- 
parations for his departure having been com- 
pleted, he set out for Vienna, where he arrived 
in 1745. After various negotiations, mutual 
VOL. I. E 
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concessions, and engagements, Pombal, to the 
infinite satisfaction of his Holiness, of Maria 
Theresa, and of his own sovereign, arranged the 
affair amicably and conclusively. 

It was while at this court that he received 
information of a severe domestic affliction in the 
death of his wife, to whom he had been tenderly 
attached, and with whom he had lived in the 
greatest possible harmony. Pombal bore his 
loss with the resignation of a Christian ; but the 
solitude of a single life was not suited to a man of 
his pursuits. The recollection of the noany happy 
days he had enjoyed made him anxious again to 
enter the marriage state, to which second union 
he was the more inclined as the first had not been 
blessed with offspring, 'it was not long, after 
the usual period of mourning, before he made 
his selection from among the ladies of the court, 
in the person of the young Countess Leonore 
Ernestine Daun, daughter of Henry Bichard 
Count Daun, a family illustrious in the annals 
of Austria from the fame and victories of the 
celebrated Marshal of that name, to whom Maria 
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Theresa, as she confessed, owed the possession of 
her crown.* This affection being reciprocated, 
and the consent of the &mily obtained, after 
certain inquiries had been made, and satisfiuitory 
assurances given, and proofs adduced of Pombal’s 
suitable birth and estimable character, the nup- 
tials were celebrated with gi'eat pomp and 4clat 
at Vienna, under the immediate auspices of the 
Empress, who was now, and ever after during ’ 
her eventful life continued, a firm and steady 

* This celebrated Marshal, loaded with honours, and pre- 
serving to the last the esteem of the noble Empress, whose 
throne he had secured, died in the month of January, 1766. 
Maria Theresa, some years before his death, had presented 
him with 250,000 florins, to enable him to purchase an estate, 
that might remain in his family, and descend to his posterity. 
The Empress of Russia acknowledged his services by the 
gift of a sword, richly set in diamonds, and valued at 30,000 
florins. At his country house, a few poets from Vienna, 
were to be seen the six cannons which the Empress sent to 
the Marshal after he gained the battle of Colin; and the 
inscription engraved on them does honour to the family of 
Daun. 

See fac simile autograph letter from the Empress prefixed 
to volume the second. 

E 2 
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friend to him and his amiable wife. This union 
was in the course of time blessed with two sons 
and three daughters, of whom we shall make 
mention at a future period. In the meanwhile, 
some description of Pombal himself will perhaps 
tend to explain why he was so generally success- 
ful in his negotiations, and so great a favourite 
in whatever society he happened to be placed. 

Pombal was remarkably tall, well made, and 
handsome ; his countenance intellectual and ex- 
pressive; his manners engaging, and his dic- 
tion easy and flowing, while his voice was melo- 
dious and persuasive in the extreme. Notwith- 
standing these natural advantages and acquired 
accomplishments, his enemies, reasoning from 
the wholesome severity with which he found it 
necessary in numerous instances to visit delin- 
quency and punish vice, during his very long 
ministry, have designated him as harsh and 
repulsive in his appearance, and as distant and 
cold in his manners ! This picture is contradicted 
by every thing we know of his amiability and 
urbanity in private life, which qualities have 
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never been denied, supported as they are by the 
testimony of many with whom the author of 
these memoirs had the honour to be person- 
ally acquainted. It has been the fashion to re- 
present Pombal as a stern and harsh minister, 
and thus to extenuate the crimes of the wicked, 
by imputing their punishment to the severity of 
their judge. Calumny was but the natural con- 
sequence of the position in which he was here- 
after placed, and of the painful duties which he 
had to perform. I shall therefore refer to an 
impartial account of Pornbars manners and dis- 
position at this period, written by an individual 
who liad full opportunities of forming a correct 
judgment. At the Foreign Office, Paris, under 
the head of ‘‘ Austrian Correspondence No. 244.,” 
we find the following extract from a despatch of 
the French minister, M. Blondel, then at the 
court ot Vienna, addressed to his government. 
It is dated January 10th, 1750. 

“ M. de Carvalho a 6te long-tems ministre de 
Portugal a Londres, d’oh le roi son maitre Ta 
fait passer ici pour y employer ses offices afin de 
E 3 
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r^tablir la bonne intelligence entre cette cour et 
celle de Borne. 11 a dgalement charge de 
faire recouvrer k I’^lecteur de Mayence les 
bonnes graces du Pape. Dans ces deux affaires il 
a donn4 des preuves de son babiletd, de sa sagesse, 
de sa droiture, de sa douceur, et surtout de sa 
grande patience, et il s’est non seulement concilia 
la bienveillance de toutes les parties int^ress^es, 
mais aussi de tons les ministres Strangers, et des 
personnes de consideration qui sont ici. 11 est 
noble en tout sans ostentation ; il est sage et tr^s 
prudent; rempli de sentimens et principcs d’hon- 
neur, ne visant qu’au bien general; et je sals 
qu’il n’a pas d^pendu de lui que Timp^ratrice 
n’adopt&t plus t6t des sentimens pacifiques. 11 
est aussi bon citoyen dd monde qu’ami solide, et 
il a fort regrett<5 de la cour et de la ville. 11 
a environ 50 55 ans, et s’est mari6 k Vienne 

depuis quatre ans a la fille de la Grdndrale de 
Daun.*” The letter concludes by observing 

* TranBlation. — M. de Carvalho was for a long time Por- 
tuguese Minister at London, and afterwards was sent to 
Vienna by the King his master, in order to exert his influence 
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that Pombal was about to return to Lisbon, in 
order to take charge of the portfolio for foreign 
affairs, to which post he was called by the Queen- 
regent during the life of Dom John, 

Thus we perceive from the impartial testimony 
of the French minister, in a document which was 
never intended to see the light, the true charac- 
ter of Pombal. And we may further remark, 

in re-establishing a good understanding between this Court 
and that of Rome (Maria Theresa having abolished tho Pa- 
triarchate of Aquileia). He was also charged with restoring 
the Elector of Mayence to the good graces of the Pope, In 
these two affairs he afforded many proofs of his skill, wisdom, 
uprightness, and amiability ; and especially of bis great pa- 
tience, by which he acquired the esteem, not only of the 
parties interested, but also of the foreign ministers and per- 
sons of distinction at this Court. He is noble without 
ostentation ; wise and prudent ; full of honourable sentiments 
and feelings, and desiring nothing more than the welfare of 
all parties. I know that, had it depended entirely on him, the 
Empress would long since have adopted more pacific senti- 
ments. He is both a good citizen of the world, and a sincere 
friend, and is exceedingly regretted both at court and in 
society. He is between fifty and fifty-five years of age, and 
has been married for these four years to the daughter of 
General Daun. 
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that it was not by intrigue, as his biographers 
have represented, that he was appointed to fill 
the important post of minister for foreign affairs, 
but in consequence of the high consideration in 
which he was held at his own court. He left 
Vienna, much regretted, in the beginning of 1750, 
in company with his wife, and arrived safely at 
Lisbon a short time before the death of Dom 
John. 

Dom Joseph having ascended the throne, 
Pombal immediately took possession of the port- 
folio destined for him, and from this era we 
must date the commencement of his almost 
superhuman efforts for the regeneration of his 
country. Whatever were the failings of Dom 
Joseph, or however his' neglected education ren- 
dered him incapable of governing without the 
assistance of superior abilities, fortunately for 
Portugal, he was possessed with a firmness of 
mind, a steadiness of purpose, and an innate 
love of glory ; and was firmly convinced that 
by means of such a minister as Pombal, whom 
he highly esteemed, his reign would be distin- 
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guished even above those which preceded it, in 
the most flourishing days of colonising Portugal. 
Blessed in the possession of a Sully, probably he 
aimed at the glory of a Henry lY. This may 
account for the courage and resolution with 
which he supported his minister against innu* 
merable intrigues, and indefatigable malice, for 
the long period of twenty-seven years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PoMBAL now found himsdf in the full eiyoy* 
ment of the King’s confidence, and at liberty to 
bring forward those measures of reform which 
he had deeply meditated and patiently matured. 
But it was necessary to begin with caution, and 
to proceed with care; not only as he had no 
guarantee for the continuance of the king’s 
favour ; but in order that he might not provoke 
the opposition and resentment of two powerful 
classes in the state — the nobility and the clergy. 
It is pretended, on what authority is not suffi* 
ciently evident, that he once exclaimed, if ever 
he became minister, he would make Portugal in 
twenty years superlativdy happy, or superla* 
tively miserable. Without doubt Pombal saw 
clearly the means by which Portugal was to be 
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rescued from her ignominious position ; but, 
when he reflected on the difficulty and danger 
of introducing those measures through which so 
many unjust appropriations were to be restored, 
and so many abuses corrected, it is more than 
conjectural that he himself doubted the results 
of his wisest plans, and that at times he must 
have looked upon the task of regeneration as 
almost impracticable. Nevertheless, whatever 
may have been his secret doubts, or his private 
misgivings as to success, we shall find him, 
during his long career as a minister, directing 
his attention to abuses in every branch of the 
administration, and exerting his energies in every 
subordinate spring ^of action, in the minutest 
details of office, and in the remotest objects of 
government. We shall see industry encouraged, 
and trade consequently revived ; agriculture 
flourishing; manufactures increased; the reve- 
nue augmented; population doubled; efficient 
armies organised; a powerful navy created; 
justice impartially administered; hypocrisy ex- 
posed ; learning rewarded ; the proud humbled ; 
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the humble exalted; and the ^ve enfranchised. 
All this and much more was performed by Pom* 
bal ; for he created a sentiment of public morality, 
a sense of unity and virtue, which serves as a 
bond of union and strength, and distinguishes a 
prosperous nation or a weU-organised army, and 
which, for a long period, rendered Portugal one 
of the most considerable powers in Europe. 

Although Pedro de Motta was nominally at 
the head of the government, his declining health 
did not permit him to take that active part in 
the administration of affairs which his position 
would naturally imply ; and consequently, from 
this time all the laws and ordinances which issued 
from the closet of the king may be considered as 
emanating from Pombal, for Dom Joseph took 
no measures whatever without consulting him. 
But Pombal was not permitted to issue his wise 
decrees, or to put in force his patriotic measures 
for the restoration of his country, without en* 
countering opposition. The Jesuits took the 
alarm, and were not long in conspiring his ruin. 
But as their intrigues, crimes, and rewards, with 
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the conspiracies of the nobles, and their deadly 
hatred to Dom Joseph and Pombal, will form the 
subject of a separate chapter, it will suffice merely 
to advert at present to the powerful obstacles 
Pombal had to surmount, or to remove, ere he 
placed his country in the enviable position in 
which he left her. The first five years of the 
reign of Dom Joseph were consumed in devising 
and putting into force active measures to ame- 
liorate the condition of the interior government 
of the country, and in arranging and settling 
the financial schemes of the minister. Another, 
and an important reform, at a very early period 
of his ministry, attracted the attention of Pombal. 
He determined on restricting and regulating the 
jurisdiction of the Holy Inquisition, as it was 
termed, and prohibiting its private tortures and 
public executions, which for so long a period 
paralyzed the minds of the people, and disgraced 
the government of the country. It is, however, 
but justice to the Portuguese to declare that 
their national character was never, at qny time, 
polluted by that wholesale cruelty which distin- 
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guished the sanguinary reign of the Inquisition 
in Spain; nor did Lisbon ever witness, to the 
same extent, those horrible exhibitions called 
auto-da^'j which, for a long period, rendered 
Madrid infamous in history, and abhorred by all 
true Christians and enlightened men. The Por- 
tuguese were distinguished by milder measures 
and more charitable sentiments, the fruit of their 
maritime and commercial intercourse with the 
other nations of Europe, which expanded their 
minds and removed or softened their prejudices, 
Pombal saw that such an institution as the In- 
quisition was perfectly incompatible with the 
progress of the arts, the existence of science, or 
the presence of liberty, and resolved at whatever 
hazard to reduce the authority of that miscalled 
Holy Office. So early, therefore, in his ministry 
as 1751, a decree regulating its practices was 
promulgated. By this decree it was enacted, 
that no auto-da^fe was henceforward to take 
place, and no executions were to be carried into 
effect, without the consent and approbation of 
government, which reserved for itself, as a court 

VOL. 1. F 
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of appeal, the province of inquiry and examina- 
tion, and of confirming or reversing the sentence, 
according as it appeared right or wrong on the 
face of the evidence. By this effectual blow the 
Office of the Inquisition was humbled, and from 
thenceforward it dwindled down to the rank of 
an ordinary tribunal ; — a fact whicli compels us 
to admire tlie Avisdom which conceived, and the 
courage which carried out so bold a stroke of 
policy, in the execution of which so many fierce 
opponents were to be subdued, and so many 
virtual enemies were to be created. But, with 
that invincible perseverance which distinguishes 
the genius of a statesman, Pombal carried his 
measures, notwithstanding the virulence of su- 
perstition, the power of the priesthood, and the 
prejudices of the people. 

To convey some idea of the defenceless condi- 
tion of the kingdom previous to the ministry of 
Pombal, it is only necessary to relate, that, a 
very few days before the death of Dom John, 
some Algerine corsairs actually anchored off Cape 
Spichel, a few miles from Lisbon, the fort being 
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unable to olFer any effectual resistance, or to 
avenge the insult. To remedy this deplorable 
state of the defences of the country, and to re- 
pair the fortifications, which had every where 
fallen to decay, Pombal appropriated the yearly 
sum of twenty-seven contos of rcis*, which was 
found amply sufficient for the purpose. About 
the same time he erected a national establish- 
ment for the manufacture of gunpowder, that 
article having previously been supplied by indi- 
viduals who enjoyed a monopoly of contract and 
supply. In a similar manner every branch of 
administration, each in its turn, occupied his 
attention. He corrected the abuses which had 
crept into the lucrative diamond contract; he 
regulated the proceedings of the whale fisheries ; 
and defined and improved the laws relating to 
successions- In 1761 he established a sugar re- 
finery, to which various privileges were granted, 
in order to encourage the home manufacture of 
that commodity. 


* About 7000/. 
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In the following year he turned his attention 
to the production of silk ; and to the growers of 
mulberry trees, for the rearing of silkworms, he 
conceded many privileges — such, for example, 
as exemption from excise, tithes, and other im- 
posts; and to those who produced considerable 
quantities, the privilege was granted of holding 
certain public cmplo3niients, which otherwise 
required nobreza in the persons on whom they 
were conferred, while raw silk was prohibited 
from being exported from the kingdom. 

After having read these facts, a very little reflec- 
tion will enable us to perceive how clearly Pombal 
understood the natural resources and products of 
his country ; and that in encouraging its industry, 
and employing its capital, he was guided by a 
thorough knowledge of the climate, capabilities, 
and position of Portugal, relative to the rest of 
Europe : and thus he proceeded in his march of 
improvement, striking at the root of some evils, 
and palliating others, or, leaving the beaten track, 
discovering some new source of industry to add 
to the riches and happiness of the people. 
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His attention was next turned to the condition 
of the south of Portugal, where robberies and 
outrages of every description were frequent and 
terrible. To prevent these he established a 
special commission for the trial of aU offenders ; 
and to render this more effectual, and to coun- 
teract the means by which evil-doers, after falling 
into the hands of the authorities, frequently 
escaped the ends of justice, magistrates were 
empowered to extend their jurisdiction, and to 
commit to prison the persons of those who were 
suspected of being directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in the perpetration of illegal acts. From 
these and other regulations, the police soon be- 
came more effectual, and crimes less frequent, 
during the reign of Dom Joseph, than at any 
period before or after; while the streets of 
Lisbon, hitherto a reproach to the nation, were 
rendered safer than those of any other European 
capital.* 

* As a proof of this, we find in a speech from the tlirone, 
dated during this period, November 15th, 1753, the following 
statement, of the condition of London and its vicinity, de- 
F 3 
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The streets of Lisbon had often been witness 
to the midnight brawls of the nobles ; and pri- 
vate insults were often expiated by the lives of 
the offenders. Reputations were attacked, to 
which the law afforded but a slow and insuffi- 
cient redress. Pasquinades of the most malig- 
nant nature were affixed on the doors of private 
families — horns on those of others ; and the 
authors of these acts laughed at the mischief 
they occasioned. A decree dated October 2nd, 

livered from the mouth of the British Sovereign. “ I am 
sorry to be obliged again to mention to you a subject, which 
reflects dishonour upon the nation, as well as creates great 
danger and mischief to my good subjects. It is witli the 
utmost regret 1 observe that the horrid crimes of robbery and 
murder are, of late, rather ipereased than diminished.” 

Accounts were not more satisfactory of the state of tlie 
Austrian capital at this period. In a despatch from the Por- 
tuguese minister resident at Vienna, dated June 4th, 1763, 
he informs his government : “ Nothing is talked of in Vienna 
but of the robberies and assassinations committed in this 
capital, and on the highways leading to it.” And again, in a 
despatch dated March 2nd, 1766: ‘‘Incendiarism has been 
repeated in the suburbs of Vienna, as well as robberies in the 
city and public roads.” To the state of the Italian cities, at 
this period, it is needless to allude 
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1763, declared that in consequence of the prevor 
lent custom of taking prinaie revenge^ all persons 
guilty of publishing infamous satires and libels 
would be punished. Pombal’s enemies misre- 
presented this decree in their partial accounts — 
they left out the words which are in Italics. 

Fiscal arrangements next called for inter- 
position and reform. The taxes and imposts 
had been hitherto collected at a vast expense to 
the country. Multitudinous collectors and re- 
ceivers seized and appropriated the revenue, and 
while they impoverished the people, they plun- 
dered the treasury. At one stroke of the pen 
these devourers were annihilated. In the excise 
department Pombal appointed a treasurer with a 
yearly salary of 700,000 reis.* His clerk was 
allowed 200,000 annually, and 80 reis for each 
quittance. In the other departments of the 
taxes, the municipal chamber in each chief dis- 
trict (comarca) was compelled to elect yearly, a 
receiver, who was empowered to control and 


* 4120 reis at par are equal to 20 shillings. 
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watch over the inferior collectors in the various 
divisions of his district. These receivers were 
twenty-eight in number for the entire kingdom, 
and their various salaries, on the whole, amounted 
to little more than a conto*; the highest of 
them being 70,000 reis, and the lowest 20,000 
reis. It was also directed and rendered im- 
perative, that the corporations of each especial 
district which elected a receiver should stand 
security for the honest performance of his duties. 

Thus an important commencement was made 
towards the establishment of a beneficial and 
economical system of finance, by which the 
revenue was increased, and the government in- 
vigorated, whilst the ^burden fell lighter on the 
people, and means were procured, not only to 
meet the necessary expenses of the state, but to 
free the nation from the vast debt which the 
misgovemment and impotency of Dom John’s 
ministers had bequeathed to it. 

Pombal also directed his attention even to the 


* A conto is 1,000,000 reis. 
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details of the i^al estaldishment in its minutest 
branches. In a private dei^tcsh from M. St. 
Priest, French minister in Lisbon during the 
reign of Dom Joseph, he narrates that Pom- 
bal had recently put a stop to the disorder 
and extravagance in the king’s household. 
Great, indeed, were the abuses to be corrected — 
especially in the kitchen department. The per- 
sons therein employed were actually reduced 
firom eighty to twenty, and the expenses of the 
various tables were thoroughly investigated and 
newly regulated ; so that the household expenses 
were reduced more than one half. 

Having to a certain extent reformed most 
of the abuses of the mother country, Pombal 
turned his eyes to the miserable condition of the 
colonies. One very glaring abuse was that of 
sending young females of good frunily and for- 
tune from Brazil to Portugal, under pretence of 
educating them, but where they were too fre- 
quently immured for the remainder of their 
lives in convents, to the great injury of the state, 
and the decrease of population. This practice a 
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decree expressly forbad. Some excellent regu- 
lations were also framed to encourage the pro- 
ductive exports, and to increase the commerce of 
Mozambique, which, had they been followed out 
up to the present time, would have rendered that 
colony an invaluable appanage to the crown of 
Portugal. I was informed by a late governor 
of that colony, that it is susceptible of great 
improvements, and of being made a source of 
vast wealth to the Portuguese nation. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this enterprising governor 
was recalled in the midst of his speculations and 
improvements: a change of ministry happened 
at Lisbon, and the appointment was wanted for 
one of the new minister’s friends ! 

Daring the long and inglorious reign of Dom 
John, commercial speculation had not only lan> 
guished, but had become almost extinct ; nor, as 
Pombal perceived, was it an easy task to resus- 
citate dormant enterprise, or to exdte healthy 
speculation in the bosom of the mercantile com* 
munity, which had so long laboured under an 
oppressive lethargy. To recal activity, and to 
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direct the capital of the countiy into productiTe 
channels, he therefore conceived the idea of 
organizing large commercial companies — a mode 
of opening new branches of trade, or of prose- 
cuting enterprises requiring prodigioiu captal, 
that was not only successfully adopted at this 
time, but has been imitated at subsequent periods. 
For we see, that all great and eminently pros- 
perous undertakings, whether in Portugal, France, 
England, or other European states, have been 
commenced and carried on successfully by com- 
panies. 

Previous to the year 1 7 54, the trade to China 
and India was open to all Portuguese subjects ; 
but, owing to causes to which we have already 
alluded, and from the want of sufficient capital 
and the absence of enterprise, the China trade 
had dwindled into insignificance, and was neither 
profitable to individuals, nor advantageous to 
the nation.* Consequently, Pombal, with a view 

* During the earb part of Fombal’s aidininutratioii, he 
sent an ambassador to Tartaiy and China. A manuBoript 
account of this embassy is in the private library of the house 
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to its revival, succeeded in forming an asso- 
ciation of merchants, which was well-known at 
the time by the name of the Oldembourg Com- 
pany. This measure of monopoly, as it was 
termed, did not however fail to procure its 
author much censure and many enemies. Doubt- 
less there is a term at which the monopolies 
which companies enjoy become a burden on, and 
a partial injustice to, the nation at large; and 
probably at this moment they ought to give up 
their privileges, and cease to exist, and the trade 
should be thrown open to the competition of the 
whole nation. 

By a wise and humane decree, dated June 8th, 
1755, the Indians in the provinces of Maranhao 
and Grand Pard in America were declared free. 
Policy, and their debased state, required and 
demanded that the African slaves should remain 
as they were until further consideration. Every 
possible means were devised to encourage and 

of Ponte, entitled, daEmbaixada d Tartaria, e a China 

mandada palo Senhor Bei. D. Jos6 L sendo Embaixador Alex- 
ander Metdlo de Souza e Menezes. 
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civilize the Indians. Certain prmleges were 
granted to Portuguese who should maiTf into 
thdr families. Commerce between them and 
the mother country was released from exorbitant 
and vexatious restrictions. The time of depar* 
ture of the yearly merchant fleet to and from 
America was altered, and so regulated as to 
avoid those losses which had attended the voy- 
age. And with the view of still further ame- 
liorating the condition of the colonies, and of 
bringing their inhabitants to a state of order and 
civilization, on the day following the date of the 
above decree, the king signed the charter for the 
incorporation of the Maranhao and Grand Pard 
company, by which fresh spirit was infused into 
the mercantile body, and the commerce between 
Portugal and her South American colonies as- 
sumed a new aspect, and excited a new interest. 

During the progress of these reforms, factious 
opposition was neither tacit nor quiescent. 
Every new measure of the minister elicited the 
anger and jealousy of the aristocracy. The 
nobles, finding many of their usurped and illegal 
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privileges in danger of subversion, conceived the 
most intense hatred against the author of the 
actual and projected reforms. The Jesuits, fore- 
seeing they would in their turn be attacked, 
sought the means of defence in secret conspiracy 
and crafty plots; while many of inferior rank, 
blind to the wisdom which dictated, and not 
appreciating the patriotism which executed these 
grand reforms, united themselves to the nobles 
and the priests, and increased the outcry and 
opposition. But the frankness of Pombal, con- 
joined to his indomitable perseverance, captivated 
and enslaved the king, who, during the very 
torrent of that virulent invective and the pre- 
valence of that incre^ble contumely which was 
lavishly showered upon the minister, remained 
firm in his support, and constant in his confi- 
dence towards him. 

Thus had Pombal already begun to experience 
the same ill-fortune, the same ingratitude, and 
the same jealousy and misrepresentation, to which 
the great Sully had been subjected under similar 
circumstances, when exerting himself for the 
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glory of his country, and the honour and safety 
of his sovereign. But no obstacle or opposition, 
no malignant satire or opprobrious scandal dis- 
mayed, discouraged, or even swerved Pombal 
from that lofty sentiment of patriotism, and that 
high sense of superiority, which regard nothing 
as impossible that is virtuous and wise, if sup- 
ported by conduct and judgment in the execution. 
He possessed nothing of that cautious timidity 
which hesitates between the conception and the 
performance of a great political measure. He 
meditated deeply before he originated a reform; 
but, once determined, it never was relinquished — 
his rare sagacity and profound wisdom enabling 
him to see all the difficulties and facilities at a 
glance. Untainted with selfishness, and devoid 
of all ambition but that which urged him to 
excel all other men in patriotism, we may with 
justice apply to him that pithy observation which 
a French critic applied to the Roman orator: II 
eut cette gloire, que tous les ennemis de I’^tat 
furent les siens. 
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(JHAPTER IV. 

To show that Poinbal was not insensible to 
the difficulties that perplexed, or unacquainted 
with the obstacles which opposed the progress 
of reform, I shall extract the following reflections 
from his own writings. 

We are no longer in those ages of reform, 
when legislators by the sole force of their genius, 
were able to change the form and constitution of 
corrupt states. When each nation was, as it 
were, a world apart, and regarded only its own 
interests by its own peculiar system, great facili- 
ties existed for reform- But since the creation 
of the European league, that is, since the political 
interests of one country have become dependent 
on and influence those of another, all govern- 
ments have their eyes open to every change that 
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is meditated by tlieir neighbours: and as the 
vices of the weak are the chief ingredients that 
form and sustain the strong, the latter are un- 
willing to allow the former to quit that medio- 
crity of condition on which their own strength 
depends.” 

“ The means of refonn in the power of a 
minister to employ are of but little efficacy in a 
shattered government. The most that a great 
statesman can do in this case is, not to seek to 
annihilate the vices of an existing system, but to 
use palliatives in order to prevent their progress, 
and to endeavour to support the political machine, 
that it may not fall into entire disorder.” 

“ It is no longer the policy of European coun- 
tries to attack openly those they wish to weaken 
or destroy. In general the mischief springs 
from a remote cause, and when, as in inveterate 
diseases, remedies are applied, it is too late. The 
ruin of a country, in modern times, is always pre- 
pared from a distant period, and approximates its 
termination by degrees. The means of destruction 
are insensibly provided, and the nation is annihi- 
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lated by artifice. Such was the policy of the 
Roman government, which worked the ruin of 
others, at the same time that it made them appear 
with the greatest splendour. The mischief was 
only discovered at the moment when remedies 
wore too late. Such, in a word, was the situation 
of Portugal previous to the awful phenomenon 
that now causes so much wonder in Europe.” * 

“ The monarchy was at its last gasp. The 
English had firmly bound the nation in a state 
of dependence. They had conquered it without 
the inconveniences of a conquest, and chained 
the people to their political car without leaving 
them the power of releasing themselves from 
bondage.” 

However a certain law of nations may be 
established among men, the law of the strongest 
will always govern the world. The first king, 
says a great poet of our times f, was a fortunate 
soldier.” 

* The great earthquake at Lisbon, November 1st, 1755. 
t Voltaire. 

Q 3 
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The system of Great Britain was to weaken 
the power of other nations in order to increase 
her own. Portugal was powerless and without 
vigour, and all her movements were regulated 
by the desires of England.*’ 

Under circumstances so ably described, that 
memorable earthquake occurred, which, whilst 
it seemed at first to complete the ruin of Por- 
tugal, perhaps contributed in reality to rescue 
that country from the vassalage into wliich she 
had fallen, and to deliver her inhabitants from 
the misery and barbarity which debased them. 

“ When the fundamental principles of a go- 
vernment are once corrupted,” continues Pom- 
bal, “ new laws are almost useless, because the 
reform of the first abuse has always in it the 
germ of a second. One evil is but changed for 
another, and the root of the disorder remains 
firmly fixed in the state.” 

That the apparent difficulty of Pombal’s posi- 
tion may be still further understood, I shall pro- 
ceed to give an account of that tremendous 
catastrophe which filled all Europe with horror. 
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and clothed the affrighted people of thb devoted 
country in mourning. 

Never did the sun, in the balmiest of southern 
climes, rise with more brilliancy than on the 
memorable Ist of November 1766. All nature 
seemed to rest in pei*fect confidence in the calm 
beauty of the serene and deep blue shy, and to 
repose in the stiUness of the silent air. The 
proud palaces and lofty churches of Lisbon were 
faithfully reflected in the broad bosom of the 
Tagus, whose crystal tide was unruffled by a 
single breath. Pleasure, peace, and security 
seemed to have fixed their residence on its banks, 
and to gambol upon its waters. Alas ! in a few 
hours this smiling scene was to be exchanged for 
horror, misery, and desolation; and, as if the 
fiends of darkness, suddenly released from bond- 
age, had plunged themselves precipitately upon 
the devoted city, bringing in their train Earth- 
quake, Rapine, Murder, Sacrilege, and Violence, 
all things were reversed. Nature ceasing to be 
beneficent, and Man to be hum«i I 

It was the morning of All Saints’ Day, and 
o 4 
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the devout population of Lisbon were hurrying 
to attend divine worship in the numerous 
churches which on that day, according to cus- 
tom, were brilliantly illuminated in honour of 
the festival, when at four minutes after nine the 
first convulsive shocks were perceived ; and soon 
after, this proud city became a heap of undis- 
tinguishable ruins. The astonished people, who 
were not buried in the first fall, terrified and 
confounded, rushed forth tumultuously to avoid 
the threatened immolation; and with confused 
shouts and half-expressed prayers, implored 
favour from the Most High, while falling edifices 
or yawning chasms, on every side crushed or 
ingulfed them with a fearful and relentless cer- 
tainty. Some fled to the water, in the hope of 
safety : but their hope was vain ; for the rivei*, 
violently agitated by the mighty shocks of the 
earth, rose to an extraordinary height: its im- 
petuosity increased with its bulk, until it became 
swollen to a torrent, and, bursting its banks, 
swept away alh within its reach. Vast ships 
sunk beneath the troubled surface of its angry 
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waves; whilst others, torn from their anchors, 
and hurled round with furious precipitation, 
disappeared in the vortex, or, driven furiously 
against each other, were dashed to pieces by the 
violence of the shocks. 

To increase the horrors of this sad scene, 
whilst the temples of the living God, and the 
palace of the noble, and the dwelling of the 
artisan, were mingling in one common ruin, 
fires appeared in various places at one and the 
same moment, raging with unchecked fury, and 
threatening to consume all that the earthquake 
hod spared. If, even at this distance of time, 
the excess of the general misery is too painful 
to dwell long upon, how terrible must have been 
the scenes of individual suffering I What 
wretchedness awaited the survivors ! Husbands 
auxious for the fate of their wives — wives for 
their husbands — mothers seeking for their chil- 
dren, and children sinking in despair at the 
absence of their mothers ; — every tie dear to the 
heart was broken, and every affection which en- 
ables man cheerfully to submit to the evils of 
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life was loosened, cast off, and buried in one 
wide grave. 

In the midst of this misery and confusion, the 
prisons gave up their flagitious inmates; and 
these bad men, exulting in the misfortune which 
had enfranchised them from their chains, aban- 
doned themselves to the gratification of appetite, 
and to the perpetration of the most atrocious 
crimes. Infuriated with wine, and emulous of 
gold, they roamed about, pillaging, violating, 
or murdering, as it quieted their fury, or satiated 
their lust; — thus aggravating by the cruelty of 
of man the awful visitation of God. 

Lisbon, however, was not the only city that 
suffered by the earthquake. Other parts of 
Portugal (and indeed of Europe), especially 
Setubal and the Algarves, were seriously injured 
on that eventful occasion. With regard to the 
loss of life occasioned by this catastrophe, it was 
calculated that in the city of Lisbon alone, 
30,000 persons perished by fire or water, or 
were buried under the ruins. For four days the 
city continued a prey to the flames, dpring which 
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period violent shocks were repeated at various 
intervals. 

Among the buildings destroyed, were the 
magnificent palace of the Patriarch, built by 
Dom John V. ; the royal palace; and churches 
and convents without number ; while of private 
palaces and common dwelling-houses overthrown, 
some idea may be formed from the fact that 
entire streets became one mass of ruins. It 
was estimated that seven millions sterling could 
scarcely repay the damage done by this dreadful 
visitation, though some of the treasure of the 
Patriarchate was recovered, among which was a 
silver cross valued at 30,0 00^., while no less 
than 1500 arrobas* of silver were dug out of 
the ruins of that and other edifices some time 
after the earthquake. 

When this catastrophe occurred, the royal 
family were fortunately at the small palace of 
Belem in the suburbs of Lisbon. Their con- 
sternation was great; the whole court was in 
tears. The king, looking round in silence upon 


* An arroba is d21b8. 
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his trembling attendants, addressed himself to 
Pombal, who (hastening to offer what assistance 
and consolation he could at that awful moment) 
had just entered the palace. “What is to be 
done,’’ exclaimed Dom Joseph, “to meet this 
infliction of Divine Justice?” “ Bury the dead, 
and feed the living’*^,” was the calm and imme- 
diate reply of Pombal, whose noble figure and 
collected demeanour commanded the admiration 
of all around him, as he uttered this concise 
reply. From this time, it is said, Dom Joseph 
looked upon his minister as a mortal of superior 
mou]^. 

Not an instant was lost after this in fruitless 
discussion or useless condolence. Pombal threw 
himself again into his carriage and hurried to 
Lisbon to share the danger and to alleviate the 
calamities of the earthquake. Wherever his 
presence was required, there was he found. For 
several days his only habitation was his carriage ; 
and from thence, day and night, he issued orders 


* Senhor, euterrar os morto^ e cuidar nos vivos. 
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and regulations. In an incredibly short space 
of time two hundred decrees were promulgated 
respecting the maintenance of order, the lodging 
of the people, the distribution of provisions, and 
the burial of the dead. Among other providen- 
tial decrees, one was issued which forbade any 
person leaving Lisbon without an order. By this 
regulation, many who had seized upon this oppor- 
tunity of a public calamity to possess themselves of 
property, and those who had sacrilegiously en- 
tered and plundered the churches, were unable 
to deposit their ill-gotten wealth in places of 
security ; and, consequently, were oblig^jH to 
abandon or restore it. In these numerous 
decrees, Pombal entered into the minutest de- 
tails; and, such was the rapidity with which 
they were conceived and promulgated, that many 
were written on his knees in pencil, and, without 
being copied, were hastily forwarded to their 
various destinations. The wounded were re- 
moved, and their wounds dressed ; the houseless 
were collected, and lodged in temporary huts; 
provisions were brought from all quarters, and 
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distributed to the poor; monopolies of all kinds 
were forbidden; troops were drawn from the 
provinces to preserve order; idlers were forced 
to work ; the dispersed nuns were re-assembled ; 
the ruins removed ; the dead buried, and public 
worship restored. As great fears were enter- 
tained that the plague might be added to the 
other calamities of the unfortunate city, in con- 
sequence of the effluvia of so many decomposed 
bodies which it was impossible to bury in the 
usual manner, the Patriarch issued orders with 
the hope of preventing the evil, that the dead 
should be cast into the sea with heavy weights 
attached to them, but, with as many of the 
solemn and holy cenemonies of the church as 
could be observed on the occasion. The Jesuits, 
however, did not fail to reproach Pombal for 
this last act of prudence. 

So many felons of every description had 
escaped from prison and wandered about the 
streets, that Pombal found it necessary to issue 
orders, that a strict account should be taken of 
the ways and means of every inhabitant, while 
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all idlers and vagabonds, or such as could not 
give a correct account of themselves, were em- 
ployed to clear away the ruins, for which they 
were recompensed with both food and money. 
Notwithstanding, however, all these wise and 
salutary enactments, so daring were some of 
these wretches, and such was the licentiousness 
of the period, that in the broad glare of day they 
boldly entered houses in quest of plunder, fre- 
quently adding violation and murder to robbery ; 
so that at the door of almost every family of any 
consideration, armed men were stationed to 
guard the inmates and their property. 

To obviate these distressing evils, martial law 
was proclaimed, and every man taken flagrante 
delicto., was summarily disposed of on the spot, 
and left to hang there as an example and a 
warning to others. This energetic and well- 
timed decree soon restored order and quiet to 
the inhabitants, who again, under the shelter of 
Pcnnbal’s guardianship, slept in all that con- 
fidence and security which they had enjoyed 
previous to the earthquake. 
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It is impossible to say what might have been 
the fate of Lisbon under her manifold misfor- 
tunes, had it not been for the courage, wisdom, 
activity, and energy of Pombal. Like a superior 
being, he was present every where ; encouraging the 
timid, comforting the desolate, awing the wicked, 
restraining the reckless, soothing the wounded, 
and pouring the bahn of peace and consolation 
into the bosoms of the despairing and the afflicted. 
He was the all in all — the upholder, regenerator, 
and genius of the nation : for, independent of 
these arduous duties, on the performance of 
which the very existence as well as safety of 
Portugal depended, he was compelled to provide 
against the attacks of the Algerine corsairs, who 
hovered about the coast, and landed whenever a 
possibility of plunder presented itself. 

It is not to be supposed that a calamity so 
general and so dreadful would be suffered to pass 
unnoticed by the Jesuits — already Pombal’s de- 
clared enemies. They did not hesitate to affirm, 
that the awful visitation was a divine infliction 
for the impiety of the minister and his sup- 
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porters, in which was pretty clearly included the 
king himself.* They even went so far as to pro- 
phesy that a similar dreadful convulsion would 
be repeated on the same day of the following 
year. But this was easily dealt with ; for, at 
the latter end of October 1756, Pombal posted a 
strong guard at all the city gates, and, while the 
credulous expected a repetition of the calamity, 
their presence prevented a general panic, and 
consequently the disorder and plunder of the 
city. In the mean time, as no earthquake oc- 
curred, the people laughed heartily, not only at 


* Their malicious reports were soon spread over all Eu- 
rope. The Portupfuese minister at Vienna, in a despatch 
dated January 18th, 1756, begs Pombal to inform him of the 
effects of the earthquake, as it was reported in Vienna that 
the Azore Islands had disappeared — that Madeira was en- 
tirely destroyed — that Coimbra was reduced to ashes — to- 
gether with many other most circumstantial falsehoods. He 
adds, that iin a conversation with the Emperor, his Majesty 
asked him if the Azores had re-appeored ; and declared that if 
one of his subjects had brought the news to England, he would 
have hanged him as an example to all propagators of falsities 
iiyuriouB to commerce and government, 

VOL. 1. H 
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their own fears, but at those who had originated 
them — a fatal presage for the Jesuits. 

That part of the city which was situated in 
the valley, on part of which the Rocio Square 
now stands, suflFered most ; but it was entirely 
rebuilt on a plan of great regularity and strength 
during Pombal’s administration. A public gar- 
den was for the first time laid out ; sewers were 
constructed in the new streets, which were hand- 
some, solid, clean, and well paved. Before the 
earthquake, not a single regular street existed 
above the length of one hundred yards. Emi- 
nences were levelled, handsome squares con- 
structed, and Lisbon promised to become one of 
the most beautiful citit^ of Europe. But Pombal’s 
plan for its renovation was never thoroughly 
carried out. All the edifices (and very numerous 
they are) now existing of any importance or 
consequence, were planned and executed by him ; 
but the magnifi cent promenade which hwdesigned 
to form on the shores of the lovely Tagus from 
Santa ApoUonia to Belem, a distance of two 
leagues, was never even commenced. Had this 
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grand design been carried into effect, and planted 
with trees in the manner he intended, it would 
have attracted the curiosity and excited the 
admiration of the most remote posterity, as it 
would have surpassed every thing of the kind, 
either for grandeur or magnificence, in Europe 
or the world. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

SiHOE the compilation of these Memoirs, the author 
has been favoured with an inspection of numerous 
documents pre^rved in Her Majesty’s State Paper 
O^ce. These are^ principally# the despatches of the 
various English envoys and ministers who successively 
hlled diplomatic appointments at tho^ Court of Lisbon, 
It would, perhaps, have been more convenient for the 
reader, had the following extracts been incorporated 
with the text; but, as the work was written abroad, 
the author had not then the opportunity of perusing 
these documents. But, wherever they may be placed, 
they will be found highly interesting, and corroborative 
of those facts which he has already recorded, coming 
as they do from such authentic sources. It may also 
be added, that the reader will find in these extracts 
many details never before published. 

The following is from a despatch written by Mr. 
Castres, then British mimster at Lisbon, and is dated 
November the 6th, 1755, five days after the first effects 
of the great earthquake. In it we find a lively and 
graphic description of the awful calamity. 

I have lost my good and worthy friend the Spanish 
H 3 
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ambassador, who was crushed under his door as he 
attempted to make his escape into the street. This, 
with the anguish I have been in for these five days 
past, occasioned by the dismal accounts brought to us 
every instant of the accidents befallen to one or other 
of our acquaintance among the nobility, who, for the 
most part, are quite undone, has greatly affected me ; 
but in particular the miserable objects among the lower 
sort of His Majesty’s subjects, wbo all fiy to me for 
bread, and lie scattered up and down in my garden with 
their wives and children. I have helped them all 
hitherto, and shall Continue to do so, as long as pro- 
visions do not fail ns, which I hope will not be the case, 
by the good orders M. dc Carvalho has issued in that 
respect. 

^ The best orders have been given for preventing 
rapine and murder, frequent instances of which we have 
hod within these three days, there being swarms -of 
Spanish deserters in town, who take hold of this oppor- 
tunity of doing their business. As I have large stuns 
deposited in my house belonging to such of my Coun- 
trymen as have been happy enough to save some df 
their cash, and that my house was surrounded all last 
night with ruffians, I have this morning wrote to 
M. de Carvalho to desire a guard, which I hope will 
not be refused.” 

A despatdh &om the English consul, dated on the 
15th of the same month, affords the followilig details. 

‘‘ The first shock began about a quarter before 10 
o’dk>0k In the momthag, and, as Ikr as I coifld judge. 
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lasted six or seven ipunutes. There wee tlien an in- 
terval of about five minutes before the second shoek, 
'which lasted about three miiiutes. So that, in a 
quarter of an hour, this great city was laid in ruins. 
Soon after several fires broke out, which burnt five or 
six days, and which completed the total destruction of 
goods and ef^Bcts. 

** The force of the earthquake seemed to be imme- 
diately under the city, for the damage either above or 
below Lisbon is not so considerable. It is thought to 
have vented itself at the quay that runs from the 
Custom-diouse towards the king’s palace, which is 
entirely carried away, and has totally disappeared; 
some boats were swallowed up at the same time. At 
the time of the earthquake, the waters of the river rose 
twenty or thirty feet, and sunk as much, and this at 
four different times, as I am informed.” 

Another despatch, dated November tSie 19th, nar- 
rates, that the king and all his court are encamped 
under canvass tents in the garden — that the unfortu- 
nate Idngdom is threatened with a plague and a famine 
— and concludes by eulogizing the conduct of M. de 
Carvalho, who, by day and night, was indefatigajbly 
employed in remedying the general distress. 

llie shocks and tremulations hmsig hardly dis- 
continued since the first day of our disaster, the court, 
with above three parts in four of the inhabitants, still 
remain encamped in the fields and gardens in and about 
this place, l^e houses, indeed, which are yet standing 
in this city, as well as in -die cotnrtry for several irfles 
H 4 
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around it, are for the most part so shattered a con- 
dition, that there is hardly one in fifty, though sup- 
ported by props, that will hold out the winter.” 

As was to be expected on the occajfion of so tremen- 
dous a calamity, every European nation was anxious to 
offer its assistance to unhappy Portugal. Amonj^ the 
rest, George the Second, being ignorant of the fate of 
his representative at Lisbon, for this purpose ordered 
Charles Townsend to proceed immediately to that 
Court with offers of money and provisions. Townsend’s 
departure was, however, rendered imnecessary by the 
news of Mr. Castres’ safety ; but the welcome succours 
were forthwith despatched in a man-of-war got ready 
for that purpose. 

The following succours were placed at Dom Joseph’s 
disposal : — 


Beef, 6000 barrels . . estimated value 10,000 


Butter, 4000 firkins 3,000 

Flour, 10,000 quarters \. . . . 15,000 

Wheat, 10,000 do. .... 15,000 

Biscuit, 1000 bags 1,200 

Bice, 1200 barrels 1,000 

Pickaxes, Spades, Crows, Screws, &c. . 1,000 

In Portugal gold 30,000 

In pieces of Eight 20,000 

Shoes % 1,000 


97,200 


The continual anxiety which all endured at this 
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period niay be easily conceived l;^y the following de- 
spatch, dated December 13th. 

Though it ik now forty days since the great earth- 
.quake, there has hardly passed one single day or night 
without a renewal^ of our alarms — the tremulations 
having been' almost continual, intermixed with such 
vriqlent shocks from time to time, particularly the night 
-before last, as to drive, not only those who had begun 
to venture again into the lower parts of the houses still 
standing, but even such as have sheltered themselves 
under tents and barracks, into the open fields half 
naked, to the great peril of their lives at this rigorous 
season of the year. In the mean time M. de Carvalho, 
who seems to have the entire confidence of the king his 
master, is employed night and day in despatching the 
necessary orders for keeping this mined town supplied 
with comestibles ; obliging mechanics of all sorts, who 
had fled to the remotest parts of this country, to return 
to their several callings; and putting a stop to the 
many robberies unavoidable in such times of confusion, 
and particularly in such an open place as this is.” 

Slight shocks were occasionally felt even up to the 
14th of January in the following year. And it may 
perhaps be interesting to state here the number of 
British subjects who perished during the earthquake. 
The total loss was oflScially ^reported by the British 
minister at twenty-eight men and fifty women. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I HAVE already alluded to the effect the discoEeiy 
of the gdd mines in Brazil prgduced on the 
well-being of the Portuguese nation. The cul- 
tivation of the soil was abandoned for distant 
and illusory fortunes, and the improvement of 
manufactures neglected for the delusive products 
of tlie mines; while the people were compelled 
to seek in other countries for that food which 
their lands had ceased to peld, and to procure 
from distant nations that clothing their looms 
had forgotten how to weave. Pombal waf 
aware that this was the &tal error into which 
his predecessors in the gbr^mment had frUen, 
and that a mania for mining was one of the 
great causes of the impoverished conditibn of 
the country, and the dilapidation of the finances, 
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and thus expresses himself upon- the subject: 
“ Her fields soon became unproductive and 
valueless. The number of labourers, a clttes in 
which the strength of government consists, daily 
diminished. Farmers gave up the cultivation 
of their lands ; the crops became small and in- 
sufficient ; and the wealthy ceased to reside on 
th^ estates.” 

Thus compiled to depend upon the industry 
of other nations for the food and manufaptures 
which they themselves formerly produced, the 
Portuguese formed the wdl-known treaty with 
England ; by which, in exchange for wines 
and fruits, they agreed to receive British ma- 
nufactures at a modei^te duty. This treaty, 
however, was the result, not the cause, of the 
nearly total extinction of agricultural industry 
and manufacturing enterprise. And here it may 
not be irrelevant to remark, that it has been 
much the fashion of late years for a certain de- 
scription of persons in Portugal, where an 
accurate knowledge of the principles of sound 
political economy is not to be found, to declaim 
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violenliy against the evil consequences which 
they imagine have proceeded from commercial 
treaties between their country and England. 
These people forget that the prosperity and even 
existence of the wine-growing provinces have 
been entirely created by this alliance. Neither 
did these treaties forbid them the tillage ot their 
com fields, nor the throwing of their shutt]#s. 
England only took advantage of the short-sighted- 
ness of the Portuguese government; which, had 
she not done, other nations most assuredly would, 
and possilfiy not on such advantageous terms as 
a reciprocity of products. If Portugal has been 
compelled to receive the manufactures of Eng- 
land to the exclusion of almost all others, it 
must not be forgotten that England has received 
the wines of Portugal in place of those of France 
and the Khine, and that this exclusion of French 
and Rhenish wines, till up to a very recent 
period, was a real injury t<^ -the English people, 
though a gain to the merchants of Oporto, and 
to its wine-growing districts. 

These remarks would have been fordgn to 
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our purpose were it not that Pomhal himself 
seems occasionally inclined to lay the blame of 
his country’s misfortunes too much on the policy 
of British ministers, who, it appeared to him, 
threw impediments in the way of Portuguese 
enterprise and commerce. Not, however, but 
that he was, during the whole course of his life, 
as, we shall see hereafter, a strenuous advocate 
for the importance and even absolute necessity 
of the English alliance, which he rightly con- 
sidered as the only means of sustaining the 
independence of the nation, and preserving its 
colonies. But as the English merchants at 
Lisbon and Oporto sought every opportunity to 
aggrandize themselves at the expense of the 
Portuguese — a commercial feature which is 
inseparable from all mercantile transactions — 
and, were also constantly asserting and claiming 
dormant and unjust privileges, which the mi- 
nister as constantly and as obstinately resisted, 
we must not be surprised, that he was at times 
charged with committing himself to the expres- 
sion of opinions, which, in some degree, militate 
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against that high character for political wisdom, 
and profound views of government, which he pos* 
sesscd above all others of his country and time. * 

* Numerous are the ** Royal Letters” from the sovereigns 
England and Portugal in which various privileges are 
conceded to the merchants and other subjects of the two 
countries. That from Dom Ferdinand in the year 1367 in 
favour of the English, was acknowledged by Edward UI. in 
1371, to the advantage of Portuguese merchants trading to 
the British islands. An order from Richard TI., as early as 
1382, permitted the Portuguese ambassador, Louren^o Foga^a 
to transport his baggage into England free of duty. And 
another, signed by Henry IV. in 1405, is a curious document 
of the times, as it commands that “ no Portuguese subjects 
should be imprisoned in England, nor should their ships or 
other property be seized, under pretext of the debts which 
M. dc Santiago and Louren^o Foga 9 a had incurred whilst 
ambassadors in London from the Court of Lisbon.” 

The most important of the privileges claimed by the British 
subjects in Portugal was the one established by the Alvard 
of Dom John lY. in 1656, by which a Juiz Conservador was 
to be appointed by England and allowed to reside in Lisbon. 
The extraordinary functions of this species of magistrate may 
be imagined by the decree dated 16'^7, in which the Portu- 
guese sovereign declared that no British subject cou^d be 
imprisoned in Portugal without the order of his Juiz Co»- 
servador. 

Many volumes could be iUed with early treaties and 
VOL, I. 
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“In 1754,” he tells us, “Portugal scarcely 
produced any thing towards her own support. 
Two-thirds of her physical necessities were sup- 
plied by England. A country that depends upon 
another for its sustenance soon becomes its 
slave, and ready to be conquered without a 
blow. Nothing but actual possession is wanted 
to perfect dependence.” 

Such being the agricultural condition of the 
country, we shall proceed to give Pombal’s ac- 
count of the commercial distress at the same 
period. 

“ England had become mistress of the entire 
commerce of Portugal, and all the trade of the 
country was carried on by her agents. The 
English were at the same time the furnish- 
ers and retailers of all the necessaries of life that 
the country required. Having a monopoly of 
every thing, no business was carried on but 
through their hands. After the court of St. 

rangements between the two countries, to their mutual advan- 
tage, did the plan of these Memoirs permit, to show the long, 
and we may say natural, union between them. 
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James’s had gained the su|)eriority over that of 
Lisbon, and had extended, as it were, Great 
Britain into this kingdom, the Portuguese were 
no longer any thing but idle witnesses of the 
extensive commerce that was carried on amongst 
them. Portugal was to them as a vast amphi- 
theatre, in which the Portuguese were placed as 
calm spectators, but allowed to take no part in 
the performances. 

“ The English came to Lisbon to monopolize 
even the commerce of Brazil. The entire cargo 
of the vessels that were sent thither, and conse- 
quently the riches that were returned in exchange, 
belonged to them. Nothing was Portuguese but 
the name ; whilst, in the midst of this apparent 
vast commerce, that appeared to enrich the 
country, the strength of Portugal was wasting 
away, because the English alone enjoyed the 
profit. These foreigners, after having acquired 
immense fortunes, disappeOTerd on a sudden, car- 
rying with them the riches of the country. In 
our days, commerce guides the direction of po- 
litics; from thence emanates the power of a 
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nation. All the advantages that one country 
acquires over another tend to the ruin of the 
one that cedes them. In this there is no medium : 
nations that deal with but one country either 
gain or lose — ruin or are ruined.^^ 

There is much truth in these remarks. But 
it was English energy and perseverance over 
Portuguese inactivity and irresolution that gave 
Great Britain the ascendency. With respect to 
the want of industry at home, Pombal thus 
proceeds : — 

‘‘ What was said by a celebrated author of 
certain tribes in Africa may be applied to the 
l^ortuguese.* This inaction originated at a re- 
mote period, but iievcrtlNjlcss from Great Britain. 
Cromwell, by a treaty of commerce exceedingly 
advantageous to his country, had in a manner 

* “ Having the precious metals in abundance, which they 
receive immediately from the hands of nature, they live without 
industry and without arts. All civilized nations are in a 
condition to trade with them under great advantages. They 
teach them to estimate things of small price higlily, and to 
offer in exchange others of the greatest value.” — Montes- 
quieu^ Esprit des Lois^ lib. xxi. ch. 3. 
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annihilated this monarchy before it existed; 
inasmuch as this treaty between the two nations 
was made forty years before the discovery of the 
mines, that is, before the kingdom of Portugal 
made a figure in Europe. By it, it was stipu- 
lated that England should be allowed to supply 
Portugal with cloths : and this famous usurper, 
thus destroying the nerve of the political system 
of our monarchy, ruined the government with 
the first blow. 

“ From this time the arts were extinct in the 
kingdom: the former manufactures of Portugal 
were destroyed: industry became languid, and 
soon ceased to exist. The protection which the 
government gave to the industry of the English, 
by receiving their cloths, discouraged the natural 
activity of the Portuguese. The nation fell into 
a kind of cold lethargy. The Portuguese allowed 
laziness and idleness so entirely to master them, 
as to leave no room in their hearts for other 
passions; and their indolence increased in the 
same proportion as British avarice. 

“ Every article of clothing that this nation 
I 3 
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required was drawn from England, to the amount 
of twenty millions of cruzados annually.* A 
nation that is clothed by another is not less 
dependent than that which receives the primary 
articles of physical necessity, since one is as 
essential as the other for the existence of Euro- 
peans. England firmly secured this kingdom 
by both these means, which seemed like two 
anchors which these republicans had cast into 
the country.” 

Pombal next complains of the bad policy of 
Dom John’s reign, which was visible in the 
neglect of both the army and navy, and the 
trusting too much to allies for protection. 

“ Portugal, having «hakcn off the Spanish 
yoke, had thrown herself, as it were, into the 
arms of England. Our government had per- 
suaded itself that it required a powerful ally, 
which, by the strength of its maritime forces 
might excite the fears and command the respect 
of the power from which Portugal had just freed 


* About two millions sterling. 
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herself. All Europe knows that the project, 
and execution, and successful result of this 
revolution was the work of Portuguese, with- 
out the assistance of any foreign support. It is 
equally well known, that all the means fur- 
nished by England up to that time had proved 
ineffectual. How, then, can it be supposed that 
this monarchy could have sufScient power to 
prevent Portugal again falling under the do- 
minion of Spain ? 

“ It is much easier to sustain the liberty of a 
people than to free them from bondage. England, 
however, took advantage of the infatuation, and 
promised every thing to obtain every thing. Here 
several reflections are obvious. When a nation 
recovers its political liberty, it is a proof that the 
government which had kept it in slavery is becom- 
ing corrupt, and no longer possesses its original 
power. The nation, then, that has obtained its 
liberty will have sufficient ^tergy to preserve it. 


* Of 1640, which placed the Braganga family on the 
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Its first endeavour is fruitless, if it is not fol- 
lowed by another to secure its freedom without 
the succour of a powerful ally, and thus falling 
on the other side into a similar state of slaverj^ 
to that from which it is just delivered. Alliances 
are but political speculations: the ally that 
enters with the greatest power expects the 
greatest profit. 

“ After the revolution Portugal became al- 
most as dependent on England as she had been 
on Spain. The British monarchy seemed from 
this time to extend a helping hand to Portugal 
only in order to oppress her afterwards with an 
infinity of arms. Before the event that destroyed 
Lisbon, Portugal did not possess the power of 
deliberative choice. Every measure of political 
change was pre-determined by the Cabinet of 
London. Her ministers at foreign courts seemed 
bound by long usage to a prescriptive line of 
policy. She no longer possessed nor armies, nor 
naval forces, nor fleets. What a system ! a 
system formed from a project of pacification^ the 
veiy" nature of which system consisted in weak- 
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nesB. The policy of the country had become 
stagnant, and the government had necessarily 
fallen into a state of impotence. Trust to us, 
said England continually; rely upon our fleets; 
don’t make war against us, and we will make it 
for you. 

“ As a maxim of government, it is certainly 
true, that the worst of all policy is to remain 
unalterably determined on peace, when all the 
other powers of Europe are at war. Although 
a country is not personally interested in the 
causes of such war, it is nevertheless necessary 
to interpose, when the inconveniences of so doing 
are not greater than those of remaining a spec- 
tator. A government deceives itself, when it 
imagines that victories obtained at a distance of 
two hundred leagues from the frontiers in no 
way concern its political interests. It is the 
same in the political world as in the physical 
creation, where a primvm vnobUe causes the 
movement of the whole. 

“ There is a motive political power which 
ramifies itself in every direction. This power 
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is either direct or indirect. In whatever part 
of Europe, when one state augments its power, 
that of another necessarily diminishes. All are 
therefore interested in preserving a just balance, 
since on that depends the general safety. The 
proper disposition of political power interests all 
the kingdoms and republics of Europe. 

“ In general wars, small states should more 
than others take a part, were it only for the 
purpose of siding with the weak against the 
strong. This policy is necessary, for without it, 
the more powerful governments, constantly ac- 
quiring fresh strength, would in the end swallow 
up the weaker ones. Pretexts were never want- 
ing to the strong to >declare war against the 
feeble.” 

The next cause of the decline of Portugal is 
to be found in the very source of its former 
prosperity. Thus Pombal continues ; — 

“ Gold mines sixty years since were the sole 
sources of the riches of Portugal. Without being 
a politician, it is sufficient to understand arith- 
metic, to show clearly that a state which directs 
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its sole attention to mines must necessarily 
perish. Gold and silver are fictitious riches. 
These measures of value being but slowly de- 
stroyed, the more they are multiplied the less 
is their real value, because they represent 
fewer things. When the Spaniards became 
masters of Mexico and Peru, they abandoned 
the natural riches of those countries to ob- 
tain conventional ones, the value of which 
becomes depreciated in proportion to the in- 
crease. At that time gold and silver were 
scarce in Europe ; Spain, on a sudden, becoming 
sovereign of so vast a quantity of these metals, 
conceived hopes that she never could expect to 
realise. When the quantity of gold and silver 
in Europe was doubled, the price of every thing 
also was doubled, and the profit of the mines 
became less. 

“For instance — to extract gold from the 
mines, and to prepare it, c^.rin labour is neces- 
sary. Let us suppose one sixty-fourth of the 
entire produce. By degrees, as it becomes plenti- 
ful, this produce would be in reality but half its 
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former value, whilst the cost of production would 
necessarily be doubled. In following up this cal- 
culation, we find the cause of the weakness of 
Spain. That of Portugal is briefly found by the 
same reasoning. Philip II., says Montesquieu, 
after the discovery of Mexico, made his well- 
known bankruptcy. Philip IV., adds another 
author, was obliged to coin false money to pay 
the burdens of the state. 

“ But, even if this physical evil was not the 
necessary result of these riches, one political 
reflection alone ought to cure monarchs for ever 
of the mania for the possession of these fatal 
treasuries. Gold, in itself, it is true, is power, be- 
cause it affords the mqans of a nation’s augment- 
ing its forces. But, if a monarch who had dis- 
covered productive mines, wished to retain his 
riches for himself, in order to arrive at universal 
empire, all the other powers of Europe would 
unite in a league for his destruction, before he 
could effect theirs. If, on the other hand, his 
riches were generally distributed, his power would 
be no longer relatively great, and he would fall 
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back into the position which he hoped in vain to 
abandon. If examples could influence princes, 
and teach them to profit by experience, there is no 
one that would not oppose the opening of mines 
as a fundamental principle; for since the creation 
of the world, they have ever proved the causes 
of weakness and decay. 

‘‘ It is an invariable maxim, that the liches of 
mines are chimerical to the states that pos- 
sess them. Such states become but the dis- 
tributers of their own treasure. The negroes 
that work in the mines of Brazil must be clothed 
by England, by which the value of their produce 
becomes relative to the price of cloth. To work 
the mines, it is necessary to have a large capital ext 
pended on slaves. If this sum be twenty millions, 
the interest, which is one million, independent of 
the cost of (ixtraction, must be the first money 
paid from their produce. Add to this the food 
and clothing for more than tin hundred thousand 
persons, blacks and whites, which the mines carry 
to Brazil ; which food is not to be had in the 
colony, but must be purchased from foreigners. 
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Lastly, to supply the physical wants of the 
country, which since the discovery of the mines 
had lost its arts and manufactures, all the gold 
became the property of other nations. What 
riches. Great God ! the possession of which 
involves the ruin of the state ! ” 

In verification of these last profound remarks, 
I may mention, that though the king of Portugal 
possessed the most prolific of gold mines, and 
was reputed one of the richest sovereigns in 
Europe, yet such was the condition of the Royal 
Treasury in the year 1754, that he was com- 
pelled to borrow from a certain Company a sum 
of 400,000 cruzados (40,000/.) to meet the exi- 
gencies of his Court* This fact illustrates the 
remark, “ that there never was a rich king and 
an impoverished people.” 

Having thus attempted to convey to the reader 
the condition of the Portuguese nation previous 
to that great natural convulsion described in the 
last chapter, I shall revert in the next to the 
subject of these Memoirs himself. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 

So manifold and arduous were the cares and duties of 
Pombal at this period^ that he felt liimself obliged to look 
round for an able assistant in tho administration of 
state affairs. He sent for Dom Luis da Cunha, who 
arrived in the month of May 1756, and was imme- 
diately appointed Secretary of State for the Depart- 
ments of War and Foreign Affairs. Diogo de Mendon^a 
retained the Marine Department, which he had enjoyed 
since the period of Joseph’s accession. A despatch 
from M. Castres, dated May 10th, 1756, informs us of 
these circumstances. 

** M. de Carvalho remains with the* department of 
the interior affairs of the kingdom, which, at this par- 
ticular juncture, require all his attention — his whole 
time being taken up, since our late misfortunes, in 
contriving, with the Pope’s nuncio, a proper scheme for 
reducing the vast number of monasteries in this place ; 
and consulting with the architeht^ about the fittest plan 
for rebtdlding the city. His health having been im- 
paired of late, on account of hie extraordinary appli- 
cation, it is not at all doubted but that thei* sending for 
Dom Luis d* Acunha was a measure entirely of his own^ 
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to alleviate part of his trouble ; and as he is thought to 
possess a greater share than ever in his royal master's 
esteem and confidence^ people begin to look upon liim 
as Prime Minister in effect, tho’ he may probably decline 
to be addressed under that name.” 

A circumstance happened about this time, which is 
thus narrated by M. Castres. 

“ Le Sieur Guillaume Pawson, negociant Anglais, 
"dtabli depuia trente ans au Porto, s’y maria l’ann4e 1729, 
avec une demoiselle Irlandaisc Catholique Romainc, 
nomm6e Marie Aylward, dont il a eu plusieura enfans. 
Par un des articles du mariage, il etait porte que toutes 
Ics filles seraient 61ev6es dans la religion do leur int^re, 
ce qui a 4t4 ponctuellemcnt observe. L'ain6 de leurs 
deux gardens nomm6 George fut envoye A I’&ge dc cinq 
ans en Anglcterre, pour y etre eleve dans la religion 
Protestante, que son p^re a constamment profes8(?c : 
mais comme il avait et6 baptise dans une Eglisc Romainc, 
Ics amis dc son p^re crurent qu’il etait de la prudence 
de faire quelques demarches auprds dc Tlnquisition pour 
savoir des directeurs dc ce Tribunal, si le jeune Pawson 
pourrait revenir dans cc pays-ci en sftret^ ; et ayant eu 
des assurances dc leur part qu’il n’avait rien ^ craindre, 
il est revenu depuis huit mois au Porto, pour y 6tre 
associd de son p^re, ct prendre soin des affaires, lorsque 
celui-ci aura pris la resolution de se rctircr dans sa 
patrie. 

Le 17 de ce mois de Mai, ce jeune homme reve- 
nant d'une maison de campagne, fut arrete k huit 
heures du matin au milieu de la rue, et enlev6 par force 
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de dessus son chcval, par les oflioiers de I’Ev^que 
d’Oporto, et conduit dans les prisons de TOfficialit^ oii 
il ost ^troitement garde, son pere n’ayant pas eu la 
permission dc lui jjarlcr.” 

It ^as no easy matter to arrange this affair without 
alarming the whole ecclcsiiistical power of the country. 
In a conversation witli the British minister on the sub- 
ject, M. da Cunha candidly avowed : “ There are 
certain formalities in all cases wherein the church is 
concerned, that are unavoidable ; and tho’ I am a 
hearty well-wisher to the British nation, and I do not 
care who knows it, yet I should be loth to give my 
ignorant countrymen room to tax me with being an 
heretic.” 

The young man was released, and the bishop was 
severely reprimanded ; and shortly after, received orders 
to resign his bishopric, and to retire to some dis- 
tant part of the country, as a punishment for the reluc- 
tance and ill grace he had shown in obeying the royal 
order sent him for Mr. Pawson’s immediate release. 

On the 31st* of August, 1756, one of those bold mea- 
sures was taken which so much distinguish Pombal’s 
administration It is thus related in the despatch of 
M. Castres, dated September 11th, 1756. 

“ On the Slst past, about one in the morning, M. 
da Cunha, with on officer of jusilce and an escort of 
horse, repaired to this minister's house (M. de Men- 
don^a, Secretary of State for the Marine Department), 
and notified to him in the king his master’s name, that 
he had three hours allowed him to prepare for his 
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banishment to any part of the country he should choose, 
at the distance of forty leagues from Court, M. de 
Mendon^a, with great calmness and composure, kissed 
the royal decree, and having delivered the keys of his 
public office, as well as of his private bureaux, he soon 
after stepped into liis voiture under the guard of four 
dragoons, accompanied by his confessor and a couple of 
servants.” * * * * 

“ A few hours after his banishment, a royal proclama- 
tion was posted up in most of the conspicuous parts of 
this city, promising a reward of twenty thousand crowns 
to any one who should discover the person or persons 
who had been so audacious as to declare — there might 
he such found in Portugal as would readily undertake 
to cut off some of those about the king, who are supposed 
to have the greatest share in his confidences'^ 

It appears that this waa a very critical moment, and 
that some great conspiracy was in preparation, the 
details of which, hmyever, have never transpired. 
Several individuals of less note had been already ar- 
rested, and M. de Lacerda was ordered to return to 
Lisbon immediately. 

M. Castres writes, July 7th, 1756 : “ M. de Lacerda, 
the present Portuguese minister at Paris, has been 
ordered home on a sudden, on account, as some pretend, 
of an illicit correspondence carrying on between him 
and a relation pf his here, who was seized ten days ago 
with all his papers, from the perusal of which, auch dis- 
coveries have been made, as have occasioned the seizing 
of several more, among whom there are three or four 
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friars of note. What is very certain is, that the 
ministers of this Court have been taken up night and 
day, for near a fortnight past, so as hardly to be visible 
to any one, which, together with the frequent captures 
of late, has raised great suspicions of very sinister de- 
signs having been upon the anviL” 

The French ambassador was very angry at the arrest 
of his friend Mendon9a, and as he was recalled from 
Lisbon shortly afterwards, we may naturally conclude 
that he was no stranger to Mendon^a’s guilt. This 
ambassador, we are informed by Mr. Castres, on taking 
his leave, received the usual gold bars, worth about 
llOOZ. The Court, he adds, seems to be well pleased 
with their having got rid of a minister of his turbulent 
temper, who had long ago rendered himself disagreeable 
by his perpetual disputes about trifles, and particularly, 
his free and unguarded expressons upon the customs 
and manners of the country, not sparing at times the 
royal authority itself.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Whilk Pombal was thus reflecting on the various 
causes which had brought his country to its low 
state, and was actively engaged in devising the 
means to remedy the misfortunes with which the 
awful calamity of 1755 had visited Portugal, he 
did not neglect those reforms which were impera- 
tively demanded in every department of the 
state. Nor did he suffer any time to be lost 
between the deliberation and the performance of 
any necessary act of government ; for his plans 
were no sooner conceived than they were exe- 
cuted. In fact he seemed in his decrees even to 
anticipate the abuses that ‘spring from reforms 
themselves, and was prepared to meet them as 
soon as they appeared. But amidst all the cares 
and the anxieties of his position, he was not insen- 
K 4 
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sible to the fact, that the safety and influence of 
a government is greatly promoted and insured 
by furthering the interest of individuals. Hence 
a principal object that engrossed his attention 
was the fonnation of the celebrated Oporto Wine 
Company, the excellent management of which, 
even up to a very recent period, has obtained for 
it a celebrity unprecedented, and preserved a 
reputation for the purity and excellence of its 
wines unequalled, and never likely to be sur- 
passed. The following facts will explain the 
origin of the formation of this Company. 

The principal wine-growers of the Upper 
Douro, in August 1756, represented to the 
government, that this branch of agriculture was 
so reduced in the three provi|^s of Beira, 
Minho, and Traz-os-Montes, that the produce 
did not repay the expense of cultivation ; that 
the profit was in the hands of the tavern-keepers 
at Oporto, who adulterated the wines to an in- 
credible extent, which rendered them injurious 
to the health of the consumers ; and that the 
formation of a Company was the only means of 
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obviating these manifold evils. The urgency of 
the case was so apparent, and the necessity for 
intervention so obvious, that Pombal without 
hesitation entered into the views of these wine- 
growers, and with his usual decision and prompti- 
tude, issued a decree on the 10th of September 
1756 for the establishment of the “ Companhia 
Geral da Agricultu^a das Vinhas do Alto Douro/' 
the capital of which was fixed at about 120,000/. 
The principal object of this Company was to pre- 
serv e the quality of the wines, and to benefit the 
growers by establishing a regular price, and by 
emancipating them from the intrigues of mono- 
polists, By the decree, it was enacted that the 
Company had the exclusive privilege of pur- 
chasing all t||p^ wines grown within a particular 
district, at a fixed price for a certain period after 
the vintage. When that period had elapsed, the 
wine-growers were at liberty to sell those wines 
which remained unpurchase i in whatever market 
they pleased. 

This famous Company, after not only con- 
ferring many benefits on individuals, but in- 
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creasing the agriculture and commerce of the 
nation at large, was virtually abolished soon after 
the establishment of the constitutional govern- 
ment; a measure which has been applauded or 
condemned according as the parties were friendly 
or adverse to, interested or not interested in, 
the Company.* But, however unnecessary or 
unjust such an establishment may be supposed 
to be imder present circumstances, (which 1 
doubt, ) it must be admitted by all that it tended 
greatly to improvements in the cultivation of 
the vine in the northern provinces, and that it 
gave rise to almost a new source of riches in the 
commerce of Portugal. But, like every measure 
of practical reform, especially fiscal, the Com- 
pany had from the first very violent opponents. 
Among these were the petty retail wine-sellers, 
who felt themselves aggrieved by the bar which 
was thus set against their former mal-practiccs ; 

* It appears that some measures have lately received the 
royal sanction in Portugal for the purpose of once more 
affording the protection and support of government to the 
Company and to the decaying wine interest. 
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and these, as a matter of course, carried with 
them the lower orders of the people, who were in 
the habit of frequenting their taverns. These 
malcontents excited numerous riots at Oporto ; 
and upon one occasion the house of the Director 
of the Company was broken open and plundered, 
while the chief magistrate, dragged from his bed, 
was compelled to protest against the establish- 
ment. Nor was the mob contented with this 
outrage ; but, growing bolder, they attacked the 
military. The affray became very serious, and 
several lives were lost. At this conjuncture 
some one fortunately suggested to the authorities 
the expediency of a religious procession passing 
through the streets. This being assented to, 
the people became more subdued, and at length 
dispersed. 

As soon as the news of this outbreak reached 
Pombal, he ordered fresh troops to proceed to 
Oporto, with strict orders to the commanders to 
arrest and bring to trial all who could be proved 
to be either directly or indirectly connected with 
these outrages, or who had excited or taken part 
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in the riots. These orders were rigorously 
enforced ; for so extensive were the ramifications 
of the riots, that it was deemed advisable to 
institute some severe examples to prevent their 
recurrence. The less guilty, and those who 
were proved to have taken no very active part 
in these excesses, were punished according to 
the degree of their offences.* 

But though the tavern-keepers were the active 
participators in these affairs, the exciting cause 
was found in the Jesuits ; for they secretly 
roused and then fomented the passions of the 
people. As this order was the most implacable 
and violent of all Pombars enemies, I shall, by 
way of illustrating many passages in his life, 
give in a subsequent chapter, a short history of 
the society, from the time of its introduction into 
Portugal, up to the period of which we are now 
speaking. In the mean while, the following ac- 
count of this company, written by Pombal after 
his retirement from the ministry in 1777, will 


* See Appendix, Note 1., at the end of this chapter. 
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be found extremely interesting, especially as it 
forms part of his vindication on those points in 
his ministerial career which had been most 
obnoxious to his enemies. For it must be pre- 
mised, that one of the principal charges against 
him was the support which he gave the Oporto 
Wine ompany, and we shall therefore see how 
he meets these attacks, and what were his real 
motives for organising the company. 

Pombal’s enemies never could find any ground 
on which to accuse him of sacrificing principle 
at the shrine of interest ; nor could they discover 
that he ever originated any reform, or enforced 
any measure, but what was totally devoid of all 
selfish consideration, and absolutely and truly 
for the aggrandizement, the honour, and the 
happiness of his country. Much has been said 
in these days of representative governments, 
that he exceeded his powers as a minister, and 
that many of his acts were despotic and arbitrary. 
Such was the expression of a champion of 
French liberty — Lafayette; whilst a celebrated 
living statesman, bom in a very different poli- 
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tical atmosphere, recently observed respecting 
Pombal, that he was too much infected with 
the liberal ideas of his times. So various are 
the judgments of men on the same subject! 

Account of the Establishment and Progress 

OF THE Oporto Wine Company, written by 

THE Marquis of Pombal after iiis retire- 

:aiENT FROM THE MINISTRY. 

“ The unceasing and urgent works which the 
calamitous earthquake of November Ist, 1755, 
had rendered indispensable, were still vigorously 
continued, when in the following year one Mestre 
Frei Joap de Mansilha presented himself at the 
Quinta at Belem, on the part of the principal 
husbandmen of Upper Douro, and of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Oporto, in a state of in- 
describable consternation. 

“ In the name of the above-mentioned classes, 
he represented to his Majesty Dom Joseph, ‘ that 
the English at Oporto had ended by entirely 
ruining the important vines of the Douro, and 
their produce : that they had reduced the price 
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of wine to 6400 and 7200 reis per pipe, and 
thereby rendered the expense of cultivation 
greater than the value of the produce ; and even 
tlien they refused to become purchasers without 
one or two years’ credit : that the low price did 
not even suffice to pay the necessary hoeing of 
the land, which in consequence was becoming 
gradually abandoned by its owners; that the 
abbot of Lobrigos had already forsaken his 
church, since there were no funds wherewith to 
pay him his salary ; that all the principal fami- 
lies of that district found themselves reduced to 
the lowest degree of poverty, so much so indeed, 
that they had been obliged to sell or pawn the 
spoons and forks with which they eat : that the 
poor people, ujiable to afford a drop of oil, were 
obliged on fast days and during Lent, to season 
the vegetables on which they fed with the fat of 
hogs : that this general and extreme poverty 
had caused the continual prostitution of the 
daughters of the wine-growers and proprietors, 
who hoped by these means to facilitate the ad- 
vantageous disposal of their wines, unmindful of 
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the public scandal and high offence against God 
that sprung from such conduct/ 

“ This sad description made a great impression 
on the pious and paternal mind of his Majesty. 
He immediately ordered me to ascertain the truth 
of the above-mentioned statements. On inquiry, 
they were fully verified. The most prompt and 
efficacious remedies that could be applied to such 
great evils, were copiously enlarged upon in the 
presence of his Majesty; and it was finally con- 
cluded, that the wisest jdan would be the esta- 
blishment of a powerful Company, which, by the 
weight and union of its capital and its credit, 
might disconcert tl^e injurious collusion in which 
the English were leagued. 

His Majesty having approved of the plan 
suggested, a list of questions was prepared for 
the purpose of eliciting the information and facts 
which were indispensably necessary in order to 
obtain a knowledge of the means and motives 
for the formation of the said company. The 
answers to these inquiries having arrived, the 
draught statement which was thereupon con- 
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certed between the camp master generali Manoel 
da Maria, and Tnyself was approved of by his 
Meyesty; and, having been sent to Oporto for 
the approbation of those interested in the plan, 
was returned with their signatures, to which was 
immediately added mine and that of the Dezem- 
bargador Procurador of the crown, as it was 
printed with the charter, or letters patent, 
granted at Belem on the 10th of September in 
the year 1756, for the creation of the Company. 

“ At the same time that his M^esty and his 
ministers learnt, that the above establishment, and 
the decree which confirmed it, had emancipated 
the proprietors and wine-growers from the servi- 
tude in which they had hitherto been held, and 
that this was the well-known opinion of all inter- 
ested, as well as of the prudent and talented men 
of the three provinces of Bdra, Traa«os-Montes, 
and Minho, they heard wi^h amasfment, that the 
priests of the Jesuit college at Oporto had drawn 
from its concealment the account of the insuv- 
raetion, which, in the year 1661, thor predeces- 
sors had incited in that city against the Kuig, 
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Dom AfFonso VI. ; and that at their religious 
meetings, and even at confession, they were 
prompting men to believe, that the wines of the 
new Company were not fit fin' the celebration of 
mass. By these means they caused, on the 23d 
of February 1757, the horrible insurrection in 
which the common people of Oporto attacked 
the houses of the Chancellor, and of the other 
persons employed in the management and direc- 
tion of the Company, demanding that it should 
be abolished ; together with other excesses which 
were made manifest to the whole kingdom by 
their trial and, the sentence of the Al9ada*, which 
is preserved in the royal archives at the Torre 
do Tombo as a warniftg for future generations. 

From that time forward the cabinet re- 
mained fluctuating between two opposite ex- 
tremes. On the one hand, experience daily 
showed increased progress not only in the profits 
of the Company, in which consists its stability, 
but likewise in the increased consumption of the 
wines, in the restoration of their value to a rea- 


* A special court so called. 
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sonable price, in the augmentation of their cul- 
tivation, and in the independence of the farmers 
and proprietors. On the other hand, it was seen 
that no length of time sufficed to overcome the 
strong opposition of the English ; the fraudulent 
tricks which even those interested in the reputa- 
tion of the wines invented for their own advan- 
tage; and the malversations of the provedors, 
deputies, and other offir'ers of the Company. 

“ The English, seeing that this most important 
branch of commerce was snatched from their 
hands, and finding themselves in the Alto Douro 
dependent on those very wine-growers whom 
they had hitherto treated as slaves, and whose 
possessions had been entirely in their hands, left 
no pretext or argument which they could invent 
unemployed to ruin the company, directly or 
indirectly ; in which attempt they were seconded 
by the captious and exigent notes of Mr. Edward 
Hay, of Lord Kinnoul, and of Mr. W. H. Lyttel- 
ton, at various periods British ministers at Lisbon, 
and of the present envoy, Mr. Robert Walpob.* 

* See .S^pendix, Note 2 ,, at the end of this ehii|»teF. 
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“ Despatches, which are to be found amongst 
the masses of papers from these four ministers, 
together with my replies, sufficiently show the 
innumerable and never-ending troubles which 
they compelled the cabinet to undergo, in order 
to find unanswerable arguments for the preserva- 
tion of an establishment of such public utility 
to this kingdom. 

“ The husbandmen, interested in the reputa- 
tion of the wines, constantly helped to injure it 
by their ignorance, in sacrificing their future 
interests for a temporary and private gain; at 
one time introducing, during the darkness of 
night, the sour wines of the lands adjacent to 
those which produced wines of a queOity for 
exportation, and mixing the former, which were 
only fit for taverns, with the superior qualities 
that were grown within the lines of demarcation ; 
now forming dmidestine collusions with the 
English merchants at Oporto, pretending that 
th^ were buying for themselves wines which in 
reality were for the En^sh; and again invent* 
ing, from the fertile sources of their malice and 
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imagination, many other frauds too numerous to 
particularize. The most strenuous efforts were 
indispensahle to prevent these frauds and con- 
trivances; without which efforts, the government 
could never have promulgated sudi a succession 
of opportune decrees, as may be found registered 
in the office of the Home Department, and which 
fill more than two large volumes. 

“ The provedors and deputies of the Company, 
having been during the first trienmcd, dtreotiMU 
selected at hazard from among the men who 
had hitherto displayed the greatest zeal, credit, 
and intelligence, discovered afterwards that they 
neither responded to the confidence that had 
been reposed in them, nor manifested that dis- 
interestedness which is indispensably necessary 
in the administration of the property of others. 
Individuals, to fill the offices of provedor and 
vice-provedor, were therefore sought amongst 
the most highly respectable persons of Oporto, 
in the hope, that their authority and example 
might bring the administration of the Company 
to the observance of the greatest regularity and 
I. 3 
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probity. The disorders and complaints have 
nevertheless been unceasing up to the end of the 
last preceding meeting or Junta. For these indi- 
viduals, either from want of knowledge in agri- 
cultural and commercial affmrs, or on account of 
palpable negligence, have in no wise caused the 
malversations to cease, of which all former 
Juntas have been accused. To curb and reduce 
them to their exact duties, much labour and 
many decrees were necessary, as may be seen in 
the before-mentioned volumes. 

“ From this account, it is clearly and evidently 
demonstrated, that in the ministry there never 
was the slightest mercenary compliance, neither 
towards the English of Oporto, nor towards the 
proprietors and husbandmen of the Douro wines, 
nor towards the said Juntas. But, on the con- 
trary, a constant and unceasing wish to repel 
the pretensions of the first, to check the frauds 
of the second, and to reduce the third to their 
duties; supporting, at the same time, the au- 
thority and preservation of an establishment 
which has been productive of so much public 
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advantage, and so many millions of cruzados, to 
the kingdom, as is proved by the annual account 
of the consumption of wines of every quality. 

‘‘ And neither did the English for having 
been firmly gpposed, nor the husbandmen of the 
Douro for having been imprisoned and punished, 
nor the provedors and deputies of the various 
Juntas for having been checked, and removed 
from their places as soon ,as they were found 
unworthy to hold them, find it necessary to 
make costly presents to the ministry. 

‘‘ The purchases that were made of the wines 
of Oeyras*, can never be interpreted as a gift. 
On the contrary, the proofs are evident, both 
that the Junta procured the greatest advantages 
for the Company by their purchase, and that the 
proprietor of those wines always preferred the 
public interests of the Company to his own 
individual advantage. 

The English and Portugese merchants at 
Oporto, who (like all others of their profession) 


* A property that Pombal inherited. 
L 4 
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are always on the alert for a profitable specula- 
tion, discovered by the custom-house entries of 
that city, that before the employment of the 
elderberry (with which the wines are adulterated 
for the purpose of colouring them) it was usual 
to carry to Oporto the wines of Oeyras at the 
price of 58,000 reis per pipe, in order to give to 
those of the Douro the dark and lasting colour 
which they do not naturally possess.' 

“ In consequence of this discovery, the wines 
of Oeyras were eagerly sought after both by the 
Junta of the Company and by the English 
merchants at Oporto. I made inquiries on the 
subject, and found that in fact the wine of Oeyras 

* A decree, dated August 80th, 1757, ordered, *‘that no 
ddeiherry juice »hould be mixed with the wines; that no 
dung should be laid upon the vineyards in the Oporto wine 
districts^ by which means wine was procured in large quan- 
tities, to the min of the quality; and that the prices at 
whidh the Company bought the wines should be raised.” 

A Portuguese writer of those days accused the English of 
wishing to make port wine a potable fire in spirited 
kindled gunpowder in burning — a very ink in colour — a 
Brazil in sweetness — and an India in perfume. 
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was BO full-bodied, and posseoaed sfidi strength, 
that one pipe of it was sufficient to colour and 
preserve ten pipes of the Douro wine, and that 
the Company, by the purchase of these wines, 
would enjoy an eminent advantage over the 
English, who could not obtain them. 

“ On this information, I immediately ordered 
my bailiff at Oeyras to send for men who were 
practised in wine>making, in order to prepare 
mine in the same manner as the English do 
theirs; and, that he should afterwards sell it to 
the Company, without- exceeding the price of 
36,000 reis, as rated by the fourth article of the 
law of August 30th, 1757. 

“ The said bailiff, represented in the following 
year, that the wine prepared in this manner 
caused an excesuve expense in the making, with 
a great dinunution in its quantity; and that the 
said law of 1757 was only applicable to the wines 
of the Douro, and in no maimer regarded those 
of Oeyras, which were so superior in quality. 
The Junta sent to offer me 50,000 reis per pipe, 
stating that such was the former price of the 
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generous and full-bodied wines of Oeyras. The 
English sent to tempt me with the oiFer of fifteen 
and eighteen moidores per pipe.* To which I 
replied, that if I were living in a private condi- 
tion I should dispose of my wines to the best 
purchaser; but that as it was, I considered the 
Company as the offspring of my ministry, and 
consequently I desired its wines to be superior 
to those of the English ; and, that although the 
above-mentioned law did not regard the wines 
of Oeyras, yet mine should never exceed the 
price of 36,000 reis, which was established for 
those of the Douro. In this resolution I always 
unalterably remained for the benefit of the Com- 
pany.” 


* The moidore is 4800 reis. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VI. 

Note 1. page 140. The note on this occasion were of 
a more serious nature than has been generally repre- 
sented. This wc Icam from a despatch of the British 
minister^ Mr. Hay, dated October 19th, 1757. He 
writes, that " the persons concerned in the riots last 
summer at Oporto have received their sentence. 
Thirteen men and four women were executed the 4th 
inst. Five and twenty persons are condemned to the 
galleys, some for life, and others for a term of years. 
Eighty-six banished to different parts, and fifty-eight 
condemned in a fine and six months’ imprisonment. 
Thirty-six persons were released.” 

It may not be amiss to remark, that, notwithstanding 
these severe punishments, the English minister men- 
tions them without comment — a clear proof that they 
were merited. And I may here add, by way of in- 
formation to those who may have found Pombal de- 
scribed as a harsh minister, that c(hring the whole course 
of his long administration, a period of twenty-seven 
years, no censure, or even allusion to linnecessary 
severity, was ever made by any English minister in 
his despatches. And what is still more convincing, is 
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the fact, that even when the oauees of punishment were 
involved in mystery and concealed with care, the 
justice of that punishment was never for a moment 
doubted or impugned, in any one of the private and con- 
fidential letters of an eye-witness and an ambassador. 

Note 2. page 147. The establishment of the Oporto 
Wine Company formed for many years the subject of 
reiterated petitions, complaints, and remonstrances from 
the English merchants resident at Oporto. To all of 
these Pombal continually turned a deaf ear. In one 
of the numerous contestations on the subject between 
Lord Einnoul and Pombal, the latter thus defended 
his proceedings : That a general freedom of trade, 
granted by treaty, could never be so strictly construed 
as to restrain either sovereign from forming such in- 
terned regulations as he should think proper, for the 
advantage or support of his government, or for conduct- 
ing the commerce of his own subjects, though they 
might indirectly affect the subjects of the other.” And 
further, “ that by a reSiproeal moderation in avoiding 
paiticidor discussions, and attending to the general 
interest of both nations, more than to the interest or to 
the opinion of individuals, good harmony had hitherto 
been preserved, and the commerce carried on with that 
success, and to that extent which was visible to every 
one.” And, that the wisest system which the King of 
Portugal can pursue, is to make the commerce of his 
dominions an object of that value to some one foreign 
natbn, as thereby to cultivate and establish, upcm the 
solid femidatioii of interest, the friendship of a power 
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able to support and defend them.” Fombol continued 
to express his opinion, “ that Great Britain is by long 
alliance and ancient engagements, by her political 
system, by her situation, and by her maritime force, 
the nation of all others to which Portugal should give 
the preference ; ” and concluded by declaring, “ that 
the general interest of the two countries was to be con- 
sidered in preference to that of a few individuals.” 
Despatch, dated October 11th, 1760. 

In reply to similar remonstrances made by Mr. Hay, 
according to a despatch from the latter, dated Novem- 
ber 6th, 1763, Pombal never lost sight of the true 
interests of his country. Mr. Hay writes : “ The 
Count d’Oeyras proceeded with some warmth to allege 
‘ that the kmg his master had an undeniable right to 
make what interior regulations he thought proper 
within his own dominions, and with which it did not 
become foreign merchants to interfere. That six and 
twenty of the subjects of Portugal had been punished 
with death for their opposition to the Company, which 
had been establisbed to prevent the utter ruin of the 
northern provinces, and recover the purity of the wines, 
which had been corrupted, and the wine trade brought 
to decay, by the EngUsh factors.’ ' And,’ continued 
Pombal, ' foreigners, notwithstanding treaties, are to 
obey the civil laws of the country where they reside.’ ” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Jesuits, whose ambitious intrigues and love 
of rule, for so long a period, contributed to foster 
that spirit of superstition which kept so many 
countries is ignorance and slavery, established 
themselves in Portugal in the year 1540, during 
the reign of John the Third. 

This Order had then recently been founded in 
Spain by Ignatius Loyala, a soldier; and it was 
shortly afterwards established in Portugal by an 
arch-hypocrite, one Simon Rodriguez, who, Jiot- 
withstanding the lowness of his origin, his father 
being a cobbler, aimed at most impossible 
ends, end conceived the most ambitious projects. 
This TTiftTi, together with Francis Xavier, received 
permission to visit the East as missionaries. 
Xavier proceeded to his destination, and for his 
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labour and zeal in converting the natives to the 
Catholic faith, he was subsequently canonized by 
the See of Rome. But Simon had no intention, 
from the first, to proceed to the East. He saw 
that it was more likely to turn to his advantage 
if he remained in his own country; and with 
this view so ingratiated himself with the court, 
that he was chosen preceptor to the young prince 
in 1543, and shortly afterwards succeeded in 
appointing a Jesuit, confessor to the Queen. 
This was but a link in that vast political chain 
which the Jesuits were then forging for Europe; 
for, by means of confessors, the order shortly came 
to know the secrets of nearly all the princes of 
Europe, and thus were enabled to govern both 
the opinions and the actions of their royal peni- 
tents. They aspired not only to intellectual 
but to political empire, and the rapid progress 
they made towards their acquisition is to be 
looked for in the studied policy of their mode of 
living, and the opportunities which their ofiice 
as confessors gave them of working upon the 
weaknesses and exciting the fears of their peni- 
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tents. Thus placed, Simon pursued his schemes 
of personal aggrandizement without scruple and 
without delay; and in a short time was rewarded 
for his assiduity and labour by procuring for his 
order the management of the University of 
Coimbra. From that unfortunate period, the 
literature of Portugal gradually declined, and 
that noble language which recorded the disco- 
veries of he'r great navigators, the actions of her 
ancient heroes, and the wisdom of her illustrious 
statesmen, was now confined to rescripts of 
evangelical biography, the promulgation of fal- 
lacious prophecies, and the narration of wonder- 
working relics ; or it was made to tell of miracles 
by Jesuits, of the fictitious sufferings of imagin- 
ary martyrs, or of the dread punishment oi 
detested heretics. 

Time served but to increase their influence 
and authority ; and such woe their presumption, 
it is alleged, that they sought to establish under 
their general an independent kingdom in Portugal, 
similar to that once renowned fraternity, the 
Knights of Malta. But if this wAs really their 
M 2 
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intention, the annexation of Portugal to Spain 
in the year 1580 frustrated their hopes, and they 
prudently affected to be contented with the go- 
vernment of Philip the Second. 

It would not be consonant with the plan of 
these Memoirs, nor in accordance perhaps with 
the feelings of many of my readers, to trace the 
Jesuits step by step, and thus cbmb up with 
them to that bad eminence which they had at 
one time attained over the Christian world. The 
contemplation even of successful wickedness is at 
all times displeasing to the virtuous and the pious ; 
neither should we find in the plots, intrigues, 
crimes, and cruelties of this sect, any deed to 
admire, or any act to applaud. Their monstrous 
doctrine respecting the dethronement of kings 
and the murder of princes — which in vain is 
denied — the conspicuous part which they took 
in the atrocious assassination of Henry the Fourth 
of France, and the various and almost innumer- 
able secret tortures, aggravated punishments, 
and cruel poisonings in which they were impli- 
cated, are well known, and therefore need not 
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recapitulation. Romance itself falls short of 
what it is asserted was perpetrated by them 
during their baneful dominancy; and many of 
these horrors would be incredible, did we not 
know that it was the same spirit of religious 
fanaticism that actuated them^ which gloried in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, and sanctified 
itself in the Vespers of Sicily. 

It was said that Pius V. wept at the recital of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. But his suc- 
cessor Gregory XIII. publicly returned thanks 
to God, and sent a legate to Paris to congratu- 
late Charles IX. on the event, and exhort him 
to continue in the good work. A French writer 
relates a circumstance of Gaspard de Saulx, a 
marshal of France, which well illustrates the 
state of bigoted enthusiasm which pervaded all 
classes in those days. “ Son fils, qui a ^crit des 
m^moires, rapporte que son p&re 6tant au lit de 
la mort, fit une confession g^nerale de sa vie ; et 
que le confesseur lui ayant dit d’un air 6tonn4, 

‘ Quoi ! vous ne parlez point de la Saint Barth4- 
14mi?^ ‘ Je le regarde,’ r6pondit le mar^chal,. 

H 3 
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* comme unc action m^ritoire qui doit effacer mes 
autres pdcWs.’ ” * 

The papal Bull, which granted liberty to the 
Order to establish itself in Portugal in the year 
1540, limited their number to sixty. But in 
1543 another Bull was obtained, permitting 
them to extend it without limit: the conse- 
quence of which was, that at the commencement 
of the 18th century there were thousands of 
them of all grades and principles dispersed every 
where throughout the Portuguese dominions, 
impelled with the same ambitious spirit that 
characterised their general, and little scrupulous 
of the means of obtaining their ends. 

Surrounding the young king, John V., at his 
succession, they obstructed every avenue to the 
throne; and in order to divert his mind from 

* Translation. — His son, author of some Memoirs, relates 
that his father, being on his deathbed, made a general con- 
fession of his past life ; and that the confessor, having said to 
him with astonishment, What t make you no mention of the 
St., Bartholomew ?” “I regard it,'* answered the Marshal, 

as a mentoriouB action which ought to efface my other 
sans.” 
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the cares of government, fomented his piety, and 
encouraged him in his passion for erecting re- 
ligious establishments, and building expensive 
palaces. 

In the mean while, they were not inactive in 
other parts of the Portuguese dominions. Under 
pretence of converting the Indians in South 
America, missions were sent to Paraguay, where 
their principal employment was, carrying on an 
extensive and lucrative trade. Nor did they 
content themselves with these advantages, but 
actually aimed at the establishment of an inde- 
pendent government, as they had previously 
wished in Portugal, under the direction of their 
general, as the chief of the Order was deno- 
minated. But negotiations being opened between 
Spain and Portugal relative to an exchange of 
territory in these parts, their designs were frus- 
trated, and the resistance which their disap- 
pointment and chagrin incited them to oflfer, 
only served to hasten their ruin. 

The facts connected with this affair are as 
follow: — A short time previous to the death of 
M 4 
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John V., the courts of Spain and Portugal had 
agreed upon an exchange of territory, the pre- 
liminaries of which were, that the former should 
retain the long-disputed province of Nova 
Colonia, and the latter should hold the seven 
Paraguay missions. To bring the matter to a 
close, instructions were sent from Europe in the 
year 1751 to the commissoners of the two 
crowns, to effect the exchange as quickly as 
possible. But when the commissioners endea- 
voured to carry them into effect, a violent oppo- 
sition was raised, especially in the seven missions, 
which obliged Andrade, the governor of Rio 
Janeiro, to write to Lisbon, informing the mini- 
ster, not only of his inability to carry out the 
measure, but complaining of the Jesuits as the 
causes of the opposition. And that they pos- 
sessed one of the chief elements of successful 
opposition, it is only necessary to state that they 
had, to a certain extent, on the banks of the 
Uraguay and Paraguay, formed an independent 
republic, consisting of thirty-one towns, contain- 
ing a population of no less than one hundred 
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thousand souls. In this infant state, they at- 
tempted to prohibit all communication between 
the natives and the Spaniards or Portuguese. 
Among other means they forbade them to learn 
the languages of either country, while they 
themselves assiduously studied, and earnestly 
applied themselves to the acquisition of the lan- 
guage of the natives, composing dictionaries and 
grammars for that purpose. 

It is not to be supposed that persons so well 
versed in imposture, so conversant in intrigue, 
and such adepts in policy, should have struggled 
in vain to carry out their plans; and consequently 
they succeeded in implanting in the minds of 
the Indians an implacable hatred of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, representing to them that they 
were the natural enemies both of God and man, 
and that their blood would be an acceptable 
sacrifice, as they were coming with no other 
intention but to destroy theih and their priests, 
to annihila te their religion, and reduce them to 
the most miserable condition of vassalage. The 
arts to which they had recourse to compass their 
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ends were at once ludicrous and horrible. For 
example, they were enjoined to decapitate the 
Spaniards and Portuguese who should fall in 
battle, lest, by the influence which they possessed 
with the devil, they should be re-animated and 
return to life. But these were but subsidiary 
means to prevent the desired interchange of 
territory. They neglected no worldly means of 
waging ofiensive and defensive war; and such 
was the vigour of their proceedings, that in a 
very short time they found themselves in a con- 
dition to defy the combined efforts of the united 
crowns. This was soon evinced in the unsuc- 
cessful attempt which was made to coerce them 
by the Marquis of Valdelirios the Spanish ge- 
neral, and Andrade the governor of Rio Janeiro. 
The former entered Paraguay with three thou- 
sand men on the one side, while the latter 
advanced with one thousand on the other. But 
such was the want of judgment, or, as it has been 
alleged, the deficiency in horses, provisions, and 
ammunition, conjoined with a mortality which 
attacked the troops, that the allies were never 
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able to unite their forces, while the opposition 
offered by the Indians was obstinate and effec- 
tual, so that at length they were obliged to 
conclude a treaty until additional instructions 
should arrive from Europe. This was in 1754, 
during which year, Pombal sent one of his 
brothers to America, to co-operate with the 
bishop of Paraguay in putting an end to the 
dominion of the Jesuits. 

After a while hostilities were again renewed, 
but with little success. The Jesuits defended 
themselves with ability and caution against the 
combined forces of the Spaniards and the Por- 
tuguese during 1754 and 1755; but in 1756, 
Andrade obtained some advantages over them, 
and took possession of their establishments on 
the eastern side of the river Uraguay. That 
this war was unfortunate and injurious may be 
imagined from the fact, that it had already cost 
Portugal nearly three miUidiis sterling. 

It is plain that this state of things little com- 
ported with the intellectual vigour and physical 
temperament of Pombal; and, exasperated by 
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continued resistance, and the non-enforcement 
of the decree which declared that in temporal 
affairs the Indians should depend on the secular 
governors and not on the missionaries, this ener- 
getic minister resolved on more decisive and 
more efficient measures. But this was no easy 
task. The Jesuits still enjoyed great power and 
influence at Lisbon. Moreira was the king’s 
confessor, and to others of his Order was con- 
fided the education of the royal family. Yet 
Pombal was not dismayed. Joseph was a clear- 
sighted man. He was well acquainted with the 
character and intrigues of the Jesuits both at 
home and abroad, and he felt that he must 
either support his minister or fall beneath the 
power of his enemies. A bold stroke was there- 
fore decided upon, which was no less than the 
dismissal of the king’s confessor, accompanied 
with an order that no Jesuit should approach 
the court without the express permission of the 
king. This took p^ce on the 19th of September, 
1757. The blow once struck against his in* 
triguing and formidable enemies, Pombal lost no 
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time in following it up with . unabated vigour 
and irresistible force; and witbin three weeks 
after, namely on the 8th of October 1757, he 
forwarded instructions to Dom Francisco d’Al- 
mada, Portuguese minster at the court of Rome, 
to demand a private and secret interview from 
his Holiness the Pope, in order to lay before him 
an account of the intrigues, misdemeanours, and 
crimes of the Jesuits. “ This account,” we are 
told in the instructions, does not contmn the 
particulars of scandals yet gieater and more 
horrible, which could not be related without 
extreme indecency, and without wounding the 
modesty of those who might have to write or 
hear them.” Furthermore the minister is desired 
to remind bis Holiness that the Jesuits ‘‘have 
sacrificed all Christian, religious, natural, and 
political obligations to a blind wish, insolent and 
unbounded, to make themselv^ masters of govern- 
ment, political and temporal ; an insatiable desire 
to acquire and heap up foreign riches, and even 
to usurp the dominion of sovereigns.” And again, 
that the king, being desirous of averting the ruin 
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by a prompt remedy, had ordered all the Jesuit 
confessors of the princes and princesses to with- 
draw to their own convents. The king, moreover, 
implores his Holiness to employ in this important 
matter the most efficacious and proper means to 
put a total stop to the abuses, excesses, and 
crimes among the Jesuits, hoping at the same 
time that the paternal and apostolic prudence of 
his Holiness, will omit nothing that a conjuncture 
so greatly urgent requires, to prevent an Order 
which has rendered such services to the church 
from being totally lost in this kingdom and its 
dependencies, through the corrupted morals of 
its members, and th^ public and universal 
scandal they create, by abandoning themselves 
to disorders and abuses so strange and so re- 
peated.” 

Pombal did not content himself with a single 
representation. On the tenth of February 1758 
instructions were again forwarded to the Mini- 
ster at Borne to lay before his Holiness additional 
particulars of the increased excesses of the 
Jesuits, especially those flagitious crimes which 
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had been committed in the transatlaiilic territories 
of his Majesty. In this document, compftints 
are made of the discontents fomented by the Je> 
suits in Paraguay and other provinces, in order to 
frustrate the settlement of the Boundary Treaty 
between Spain and Portugal. Mention is also 
made of the intrigues which they directed 
against the king and his ministers even in the 
Court itself, notwithstanding that his Majesty 
had removed them from the office of confessors 
to the royal family. That when the Maranhao and 
Pard Company were about to be established, 
they oflfered the most violent opposition, fore- 
seeing that it would put an end to the very 
extensive commerce which they themselves mo- 
nopolized with those countries. That amongst 
other excesses to which their fiiry incited them, 
one Father Ballaster publicly exclaimed from 
the pulpit, that “ whoever jpped that Company 
would have no part in the Company of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” To sum up the full amount of 
their misconduct, proofs were appended ef their 
attempts to increase (be general confusion daring 
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the earthquake ; of their opposition to the esta- 
blisBEment of the Oporto Wine Company ; and 
of their being the instigators of the riots which 
took place in that city. They had even gone so 
far, continues the report, as to assert that the 
wines which would be sold by the Company 
would be unfit for the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrament ! These and other charges, which it 
is not necessary to particularize, the minister 
was directed to lay before his Holiness. 

In consequence of these representations, which 
were too surely substantiated to admit of eva- 
sion or contradiction, Benedict XIV. appointed 

Cardinal Saldanha Visitor and Reformer of the 

% 

Society of Jesus in the kingdoms of Portugal 
and Algarves, and in all parts of the East and 
West Indies subject to the government of his 
Most Faithful Majesty. This papal mandate 
was dated April 1st, 1758. 

As the misconduct of the Society was noto- 
rious, it did not require a lengthened examination. 
No sooner, the^fore, had the credentials arrived 
from Borne, than the Apostolic Vicar published 
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a decree dated May 16th, 1758^ in which it was 
declared that the Portuguese Jesuits carried on 
an illegal trade, contrary to all laws divine and 
human, and that therefore they were from hence- 
forth prohibited from continuing it under the 
usual pains and penalties. Nor was this the first 
occasion on which ecclesiastical authority had 
interfered to put a stop to the illicit traffic 
carried on by the Jesuits in America. Previous 
to the administration of Pombal, the attention of 
the Court of Rome had been called to these 
mal-practices. Benedict XIV. enacted by a Bull 
dated February, 1741, that every species of trade 
and commerce, and all worldly dominion, or the 
purchase and sale of converted Indians, should 
be prohibited to all religious orders (without 
naming any particular one). In December fol- 
lowing, another Bull was specially directed 
against the Jesuits, because, as was declared, 
they had not complied with the former one. 
This, under the name Immensa pastorumy is the 
first remarkable papal Bull against the conduct 
and practices of the Order in its misaaons in 

VOL. I. N 
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Asia and Africa, Brazil and Paraguay. The 
Pope, in his Bull, forebade under penalty 
of excommunication to all, but especially to the 
Jesuits, to make slaves of the Indians, to sell them, 
barter or give them away, to separate tlwm from 
tiieir wives and children, to rob them of their 
property, to transport them from their native soil, 
See. This affords a pretty clear insight into what 
was really going on. And could Benedict XIV. 
have issued such a Bull without an urgent ne- 
cessity for it ? WiU any champion of the 
Jesuits charge his Holiness with injustice to the 
Order in this instance ? And what must have 
been the state of things fifteen years later, when 
Pombal strove to reform these abuses? 

To complete the discomfiture of the arrogant 
Society, the Vicar shortly afterwards, June 
7th, published the following unexpected decree. 
“ For just reasons known to us, and which con- 
cern especially the service of God and the public 
welfare, we suspend fk>m the power of confess- 
ing and preaching, in the whole extent of our 
Patriarchate, the fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
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firom this moment, and until farther orders on 
our part.” 

In the mean time, while Pombal was thus 
successfully regaining for his king and govern' 
ment the power and influence which the Jesuits 
had usurped in Portugal and America, and 
exerting every nerve to confirm the Pope in 
the wisdom of the steps his Holiness had taken, 
a most atrocious attempt was made upon tke 
life of his Majesty, in which, as the Jesuits were 
deeply implicated, we must interrupt the narrative 
of the negotiations, between the See of Rome and 
the government of Portugal, for the further hu- 
miliation of these ecclesiastics, to give an account 
of this horrible conspiracy. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VII. 

Pombal’s first attacks upon the Jesuit order were thus 
commented on by Mr. Hay in a despatch written at 
this period^ October 10th, 1757. As the Order of 
Jesuits is very powerful in this country, their disgrace 
is the more remarkable: but there is great reason to 
believe that the obstructions the joint forces have met 
with in their expeditions (in South America) have been 
chiefly fomented by those of this Order.” 

It is needless to multiply extracts on this subject : 
they all tend to prove Pombal’s energy and wisdom. 

On the, 24th of June, 1758, Cardinal Saldanha was 
raised to the dignity of Patriarch. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Pbinces rarely possess the talent of properly esti- 
mating the abilities of their ministers. Hence 
we find how seldom a weak long gives his con- 
fidence, or intrusts his affairs, to men calculated 
to supply the absence of that intellectual power, 
which is too frequently observed to be wanting 
on the throne. But this deficiency is more cor- 
rectly to be referred to the neglect of early 
tuition, and the machinations of interested pa- 
rasites ; to the enervation of ease, and the de- 
bilitating consequences of sensual gratification, 
which an exalted condition of life so liberally 
presents. As the appetite that is hourly gra- 
tified is soon rendered capricious, and the man 
that is never contradicted soon bdieves himself 
infallible ; so the unhappy Prince, at an age when 
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his innocence exposes him to deception, and ex- 
perience has not yet taught him to distrust his 
flatterers, sinks under the pleasurable emotions 
which oppress, and is forced into the honied 
snares with which interest and intrigue encom- 
pass him, until at last he considers himself a 
being without the pale of human sympathies ; for 
great must be that mind which can rise superior 
to the flattery of men whose words and actions 
unite in inducing him to consider himself above 
the rest of mankind, as being the possessor of 
power derived direct from the Deity ; and stoical 
that heart which can receive with indifference, 
and discard without emotion, the solicitations of 
pleasure and the teiflptations of fruition, so 
urgent in the palaces of Princes. Yet these 
are the snares, these the temptations, these the 
perils, to which every youthfi^ monarch is ex- 
posed. How dearly then should we prize the 
memory of a wise king, and revere the character 
of a temperate prmce I The ruler who is blessed 
with the great faculty of discovering the genius 
of a minuter, and endowed with the courage 
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necessary to protect him in his exalted and 
envied position, has generally been surrounded 
by men distinguished tor prointy and renowned 
for virtue, whose talents and wisdom have not 
only illumined the pages of history, but have 
cast a lustre even on the very sovereign himself. 
It is this sentiment which I have endeavoured 
to amplify, which makes Sully, the great proto- 
type of Pombal, exdaJm, “ Ce ne sont jamais les 
bons sujets qui msnquent au roi, c’est le roi qui 
manque aux bons sujets.” 

Fortunately for Portugal, she found in the 
person of her sovereign, Dom Joseph, a mind 
that appreciated the genius of Pombal, and a 
spirit that rose superior to the prejudices of his 
age and country; and while admiring the tran- 
scendant talents of the minister, we must not 
forget to award the meed of judgment and the 
crown of honour to Dom Joseph, who supported 
Pombal against so many intrigues^ and protected 
him against the malice of his enemies, dhring an 
eventfol period of nearly thirty years. Under 
Dom John V. Pombal might have passed hi« days 
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quietly in his native town, or possibly might have 
distinguished himself as a skilful diplomatist in 
foreign countries; but he never would have been 
placed in that commanding position, which en- 
abled him to undertake and to consummate those 
multifarious reforms which characterise the im- 
portant reign of Dom Joseph. 

It is in the unswerving firmness of the mo- 
narch, and the steady support he gave his mini- 
ster, that we must look for the origin of that 
horrible conspiracy to which we have alluded in 
the last chapter. The enemies of the minister 
saw in the king the only obstacle to their ven- 
geance, and, in co-operation with the Jesuits, 
resolved to remove lum by assassination. The 
leader of this conspiracy was no less a personage 
than the M6rdomo M6r, or Master of the Royal 
Household, the Duke of Aveiro, a man enjoying 
Dom Joseph’s confidence and favour. The Duke 
was a man of boundless ambition, inflated with 
pride, and debased by avarice; nor did he possess 
any quality of mind or body which compensated 
for these vices* It is frequently impossible to 
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offer any reason for the conduct of men in par* 
ticular situations; but the Duke of Aveiro seems 
to have writhed under the torture of imaginary 
injuries, or possibly brooded over some uninten- 
tional slight of his master or the minister ; and 
this morbid feeling was encouraged and matured 
by the Jesuits who surrounded him. If this ex- 
planation be not sufficient, we shall then only be 
able to find the cause of his joining in a con- 
spiracy against a monarch who confided in him, 
in the supposition that he was capable of parti- 
cipating in any undertaking which seemed likely 
to lead to the aggrandizement of his family, and 
to the acquisition of wealth. The next in rank 
amongst the conspirators was the Marquis of 
Tavora, a man of moderate abilities — one of 
those numerous instruments of mischief which 
designing men ever find prepared to second and 
assist them. It is not necessary here to delay, 
for the purpose of analysing nicely the peculiar 
motives which induced this nobleman to conspire 
against his sovereign. But it may be remarked 
that his wife, whose ruling passion was ambition. 
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had been refused a ducal title which she had 
solicited for her husband, and it is not impossible 
that she prompted the Marquis to avenge her 
disappointment by the assassination of Dom 
Joseph. Her daring and intrepid spirit made 
her the soul of the conspiracy ; added to which, 
she enjoyed all that influence and power which 
wealth combined with nobility and supported 
by talent never fail to secure. She had been 
one of the most beautiful women of the Court, 
and stOl retained, in the gracefulness of her 
manners, traces of those blandishments which 
captivate and enslave all who approach them. 

To these leaders of the conspiracy were added 
her sons, Luiz Bernardo and Jos4 Maria de 
Tavora. The one inherited aU the violence and 
ambition of his mother ; the other, of meek and 
quiet disposition, resembled his father, and, like 
him, was easily seduced to second the schemes of 
others. Dom Jeronimo d’Ataide, Count d’Atou- 
guia, a man of but little talent or reputation, en- 
tered into the conspiracy. Five other individuals 
of less consideration were enlisted as active instru- 
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ments in the assassination. Every thing being 
prepared, the conspirators resolved to put the 
design in execution on the night of the 3d of 
September, 1758. 

It was known that the king would return 
to the palace at night, and the conspirators 
accordingly posted themselves along the line of 
road by which he came, in several divisions, in 
order that if he escaped the first attack he might 
fall by the fire of one or other of the parties. 
At eleven o’clock on that eventful night the 
king, in a sege, a kind of cab drawn by two 
horses, unsuspicious of danger, and attended 
only by his confidential valet Teixeira, ap- 
proached the first division of the conspirators, 
consisting of the Duke of Aveiro, and one Joao 
Miguel, both on horseback and armed with 
blunderbusses. They waited with impatience 
until the vehicle was directly in a line with 
them; when, with the precipitatioh which cha- 
racterises assassins, they discharged ^heir weapons 
at it. Happily for the king, only pne of these 
instruments of destruction fulfiUedi the intent. 
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The other missed fire. Neither did any mischief. 
Terrified and not knowing what further danger 
to dread, the postilion hurried onwards to where 
Antonio Alvarez Ferreira and Jos6 Policarpo 
were stationed, who instantly pursued the car- 
riage, and discharged both their weapons, which 
were loaded with slugs, into it. The slugs 
penetrated the carriage in every direction, and 
severely wounded the king in several places. 
Nevertheless the prudent monarch did not lose 
his presence of mind, but, calling to the postilion, 
ordered him to turn back immediately ; and, in 
order not to alarm his family at the palace, 
directed him id drive to the residence of the 
royal surgeon. The command was critical. 
The postilion obeyed, and the wounded king 
escaped the other ambuscades designed for his 
destruction.* 

It will per(iaps hardly be credited in these 
days, and ii 7 a country like England, where 
justice is openly and impartially administered to 


* See Ap]]|bndix, Note L, at the end of this chapter. 
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the rich and the poor, that notwithstanding this 
base attempt upon the life of the sovereign, no 
overt means were taken for three months to 
bring the offenders to justice, during which time 
his Majesty remained iu entire seclusion. 

It required all Pombal’s skill and judgment 
to conceal from every one his suspicions as to 
the real actors in this dastardly outrage. But it 
must not be supposed that the time was unprofit- 
ably employed, and that no secret inquiries were 
set on foot, no private examination entered upon, 
or that the minister slumbered at his post. All 
was done that was necessary, without alarming 
the guilty, or exciting their suspicions; and 
while the king was confined to his palace, Pombal 
suffered no word to escape him, no single expres- 
sion that might betray his intentions. The 
conspirators became alarmed at this ominous 
silence. It seemed to forebode a coming storm. 
In a letter written at the period, and found 
among the papers of the Marquis of Tavora, the 
writer says : — The silence of this man alarms 
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me. He appears perfectly easy about what has 
just occurred.^' But though Pombal cautiously 
concealed his sentiments, the public were loud 
in their expressions, and rumour named the 
criminals. However, it was not till he had satis- 
fied himself upon all points connected with the 
conspiracy, that a proclamation was published, 
dated December the 9th, detailing an account of 
the affair, and offering a reward for the appre- 
hension of the assassins. 

Four days afterwards, on the 13th of De- 
cember, the work of retributive justice com- 
menced, by the arrest of the Marquis of Tavora, 

his two sons, his four brothers, his sons-in-law, 
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the Count d’ Atouguia and the Marquis d’Aloma, 
together with Dom Manoel de Souza Calhariz; 
all of whom, with some of their servants, were 
conveyed to the prisons at Belem. The Mar- 
chioness of Tavora was sent to a religious house. 
Other members of the Tavora fornUy were like- 
wise imprisoned, or immured in convents. In the 
meanwhile the Count d’Ohidos, Antonio da Costa 
Freire, the Solicitor-General, and the Count de 
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Ribeira were also arrested, and the Jesuits were 
forbidden to le^ve their houses. 

The arrest of the Duke of Avciro was singular. 
He had retired to his Quinta at Azeitao, and was 
at; a window with his valet, Jos4 Polycarpo, when 
they perceived the approach of many persons on 
horseback, whom the valet rightly conjecturing 
were the oflBlcers sent to arrest them, advised the 
Duke to seek safety in flight. He was unable, 
however, to convince or persuade him, but flying 
himself, escaped the officers of justice. And what 
is singular, though ten thousand crowns were 
offered for his apprehension, his retreat was never 
discovered. 

The Duke being arrested and conveyed to 
prison, his papers were seized and examined. 
Amongst a multiplicity of documents which 
threw light upon the conspiracy, was a letter ad- 
dressed to himself containing the following words : 
“ I have read the plan your excellency sent me 
on the great affair^ which is well arranged; if it 


* See Appendix, Note 2., at the end of this diapter* 
O 2 
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is executed as well as it is planned, I consider 
failure impossible.” And in another, “ I approve 
your design : under present circumstances there 
is no choice. To destroy the authority of king 
Sebastian*, we must annihilate that of king 
Joseph.” 

A tribunal was immediately appointed to try 
the inculpated prisoners, and another was esta- 
blished to hear depositions in their favour. But 
the confessions of some, and the testimony of 
others, afforded such manifest proofs of their 
guilt, that little was left for the tribunal to do 
but to pronounce judgment. Accordingly, on the 
12th of January 1759, the trials being brought 
to a close, the three ministers of state, as pre- 
sidents of the court, and seven judges, signed the 
judgment and sentence of the court, condemning 
eleven of the conspirators to immediate execution. 
In this document, a copious and detailed state- 
ment was set forth of the evidence upon which 

* Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e Mello, Marquis of 
Fombal. 
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the sentence of the tribunal was founded, and by 
■which the guilt of the parties was established. 

The sentences of the Duke of Aveiro and the 
Marquis of Tavora were — that they should be 
conveyed to the public square at Belem, with 
halters round their necks, and then, proclamation 
having been made of the crimes for which they 
sutfered, they wen to be broken on the wheel ; 
their bodies consumed by fire, and their ashes 
thrown into the sea. Their arms and achieve- 
ments were everywhere ordered to be effaced; 
their property confiscated, and their residences 
pulled do'wn, and salt stre'wn on the sites. 

Luiz Bernardo and Jose Maria de Tavora, the 
Count d’Atouguia, Braz Josd Romeiro, Joao 
Miguel, and Manoel Alvares were sentenced to 
similar punishments, fvith the exception that 
they weic first strangled before they were bound 
upon the wheel. Antonio Alvarfcs Ferreira and 
Jo 84 Polycarpo were condemned to be burned 
alive ; but as the latter had escaped, his effigy was 
substituted in his stead. Lastly, the Marchioness 
o 3 
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of Tavora, in consideration of her rank and sex, 
was sentenced to decapitation. 

These sentences were carried into execution 
the day following the judgment. The bodies 
beuig consumed, the scaffolding, and even the 
instruments by which the criminals suffered, 
were then cast into the fire, and the ashes thrown 
into the Tagus, that no vestiges of such heinous 
offences might remain. The name of Tavora 
was abolished, and a river so named was hence- 
forward ordered to be called the “ River of 
Death.”* 

It cannot be doubted, though contrary to the 
spirit of the milder code of modem laws, that 
these severe punishments served to repress fur- 
ther conspiracies, and contributed not only to 
the safety of the king, but to the peace of the 
country. For had a greater relaxation taken 
place in the mode of carrying into effect such 
cruel, 1 may add such barbarous, punishments as 
the law awarded to traitors, it would have been 


• See Appendix, Note 3., at the end of this chapter. 
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construed into timidity, and would only have 
^iven rise to fresh conspiracies, and perhaps 
more successful attempts at assassination. A 
s(‘vere example was necessary to stamp the 
enormity of the crime of regicide by the enor- 
mity of the punishment, so that fear and hor- 
ror might be guardians of the lives ol kings. 
What at first in«*y seem harsh is frequently 
the most merciful course on such occasions. 
Two or three lives sacrificed at the com- 
mencement of a tumult, have often prevented 
a serious insurrection ; and this principle, now 
acted upon in most occasions of popular riots, 
is found to be most consonant to humanity, and 
to public security. * 

* Pombal has often been reproached with having permitted 
such an exoiut^on to take place during his administration; 
and the terms harsh and cruel have been liberally bestowed 
upon him. What then might be said of the punishment 
inflicted upon Ravaillac ? lie is detKsribed as having molten 
lead, boiling oil, sulphur, and resin poured into his woundf^ 
and then drawn and quartered by four horses! It is true 
that this bai'barous punishment was inflicted at an earlier 
period, and was in accordance with the spirit of the times. 

O 4 
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In the month of June following, Dom Joseph 
rewarded his faithful minister with the title of 

But the polished kingdom of France affords an equally 
shocking example in later days. In 1766, seven years sub- 
sequent to the Aveiro conspiracy, we read of the following 
execution. (See Chronologie Universclle by Loeve-Vei- 
mars). “ Lc jeune Chevalier de Labarre et quelques enfans 
de son age, accuses d’avoir outrage un crucifix plac6 sur un 
pont d’ Abbeville, soiit condamn^s a subir famputation do la 
langue arraebde avec des tenailles, la torture ordinaire et 
extraordinaire, et a etre brdil^s ^ petit feu; le jugement 
confirm6 par le parlement de Paris est execute par cinq 
bourreaux. Le Choalier de Labarre, aprds avoir subi la 
question, fut ex4cut4 a Abbeville. Ce malheureux enfant 
monta sur IV'chafaud avec un courage paisible, et souffrit le 
supplico sans se plaindre. Son execution causa une telle 
horreur que Ton n’osa pas poursuivre le proems des autres 
accuses.” ' 

Nor have these judicial severities been confined to by-gone 
centuries, to Boman Catholic states, or to countries where 
the people are uneducated and neglected. In Protestant 
Prussia, under the rule of the present enlightened monarch, 
a revolting execution of a criminal occurred at a very recent 
period. The following account was published in The Times 
two years back. 

“ Execution of the Bishop of Ermeland^s Murderer , — 
Rudolph Kiilmapfel, the tailor, who murdei*ed Bishop Von 
Hatten and his housekeeper, in the episcopal residence at 
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Count d’Oeyras and the commandery of St. Miguel 
in the Archbishopric of Braga; and insisted that 

Frauenburgh, was executed eatl/ on the morning of the 7th 
iiist.) on the liill about a mile from that town, near the Elbing 
road. The judgments pronounced in both instances by the 
criminal tribunals concurred in sentencing him to suffer 
death by the wheel, commencing at the lower extremities 
and proceeding upwards {ran unUn auf). The sentence was 
confirmed by the royal assent, dated the 15th ult., to which 
a new form was given. In the late reign it used to run thus 
— ‘We have read the sentence, and order the execution.* 
The present king has adopted the following phrase — ‘We 
have read this sentence, and shall leave free course to the 
law.’ The prisoner behaved in a very regardless manner for 
a long time, and showed nothing like remorse or contrition 
until after the sentence of the Court in the last Besort was 
made known to him. A marked alteration then took place 
in his conduct. On the 28th ult., when the Cabinet order 
for his execution was read to him he was so agitated that he 
could not speak. He then willingly received the spiritual 
assistance of the priest. The day before the execution he 
confessed, and received the sacrament. The Elhing Zeiiung 
gives the following account of the execution : — 

“ ‘ At half-past four in the morning the prisoner was re- 
moved in a cart from Braunsberg under a secure escort, and 
arrived about six o’clock at the place appointed for the 
execution. 

“ ‘ A crowd of persons, exceeding 10,000, had assembled 
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whenever he appeared in public he should be at- 
tended by a mounted guard, in order to protect 

by day-light from all parts of the diocese, and it is worthy of 
remark that more than one half of the collected mass con- 
sisted of females. The delinquent having alighted from the 
car in a very low state, a restorative draught was administered 
to him, after which he was conducted to the scaffold. There, 
on his fetters being struck off. he kneeled down with the ac- 
companying priest and prayed. The chief of the Braunsberg 
tribunal then read the sentence, which ordered the execution 
by breaking on the wheel from below upwards, and closed 
with an address to the three executioners present in these 
words: — And now I deliver him to you for the due fulfil- 
ment of this judgment,” 

^ ‘ On hearing this the malefactor looked round to the 
priest, sank again on his knees, and ejaculated a short prayer. 
Then rising, he laid himself with calm resolution on the scaf- 
fold, and, refusing the assisftince of the executioners, placed 
his limbs in the required position. This done, he said with 
a firm voice — “ God have mercy on my poor soul!” One of 
the executioners covered his face with a cloth. The terrible 
operation by the wheel now commenced. In ten minutes the 
wretched man was dead, and the body was deposited in a 
coffin prepared to receive it. The spectators looked on in a 
calm, orderly manner, preserving a silence suited to the awful 
seeme before them, and the crime of the sufferer. When all 
was over, they dispersed quietly, but apparently under the 
influence of deep emotion.*” It is useless to multiply in- 
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him from the presumed revenge of the families of 
the assassins. Shortly after, Pombal’s brother, 
Francisco Xavier de Mendon 9 a Furtado, was 
appointed (July 1759) Joint Secretary of State 
(with Pombal) for the Home department. 

Before dismissing this episode in our Memoirs, 
we shall allude to the punishment awarded to 
those conspirate.rs who did not expiate their 
offences on the scaffold or at the stake. This I 
am enabled to do from a manuscript written by 
the Marquis d’Alorna during his imprisonment. 
It appears that they were not used harshly, for 
the Marquis informs us that he was treated with 
much less rigour than he expected. They had 
been led to believe that they would be put to 
the torture ; but he confesses that this horrible 
engine was not employed. The Marquis, how- 

stances : but if wc consider the difficulties of Fombal’s situ- 
ation, and contrast the circumstances of these executions 
in Portugal with the horrors that have attended capital punish- 
ments in other countries, for crimes of a less heinous nature, 
instead of accusing Pombal of inhumanity, we shall rather 
be disposed to wonder that he yielded so little to the san- 
guinary spirit of the times. 
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ever, was not altogether comfortable, for he com- 
plains bitterly, in very inflated language, that 
the sheets on his bed were not changed suffi- 
ciently often! And the frequent mention of 
similar trifling inconveniences cannot but pro- 
voke a smile, especially as from the satements of 
the Jesuits one would believe that the sufferings 
of the prisoners during the reign of Dom 
Joseph were dreadful in the extreme. Indeed, 
so little severity was used, that the Marquis tells 
us he was in constant communication with his 
family, and was allowed the means of obtaining 
continual supplies, not only of the necessaries, 
but the luxuries of life. 

Count d’Obidos, being of a gloomy and me- 
lancholy temperament, passed his days agreeably 
enough so soon as he obtained permission to see 
his confessor twice a week. But neither he, nor 
Dom Manoel de Souza, nor the Count de Ri- 
beira survived their imprisonment. The Marquis 
d’Aloma also very devoutly relates, that in digging 
a grave for the Count of Ribeira, the body of a 
priest in his sacerdotal habit was found entire, 
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notwithstanding the quantity of lime and vinegar 
which had been thrown into the coffin to destroy 
the corpse. 

Most of the conspirators were enthusiasts in 
religion, and such have always been the readiest 
instruments of ambition, whether for good or 
evil. Costa Freire and three of the Tavora family 
were confined in the same prison. One of the 
latter passed his who’e time in praying in so 
loud a voice that he astonished his fellow pri- 
soners. 

The Count de San Louren9o, who some time 
after was also confined, but for a different 
offence, never lost his gaiety during his im- 
prisonment. He had been a favourite with the 
king, and had been allowed great liberty of 
speech, which he abused in continual attempts 
to prejudice his Majesty against Pombal. One 
day, the Count, imagining that he had proved 
some improper exertion of regal authori^ on 
the part of Pombal, and finding that the king 
was unable to deny it, exclaimed triumphantly, 
“ Well then, will your Migesty still retain this 
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man in your service?” “Yes,” replied Dom 
Joseph, “ for where he commits one fault, any of 
you would commit a hundred.” Beckford met 
this same San Louren9o some years after, and in 
one of his letters describes his singularly imagin- 
ative character. 

Amongst the many Jesuits implicated in the 
conspiracy were Malagrida, of whom I shall pre- 
sently make more particular mention, Moreira, 
and Joao de Mattos. The first was cither a 
most perfect hypocrite, or he laboured under a 
most extraordinary religious hallucination. He 
passed many hours a day in prayer in the most 
painful postures; sometimes with his head touch- 
ing the ground, at others in positions still more 
difficult and painful. He believed that he heard 
a voice continually calling him, — a delusion 
which Mattos and many other of his companions 
declared was Divine inspiration. At length, 
possibly to vary the monotony of confinement, 
he commenced the Life of Saint Anne — a strange 
performance, which in another place I shall take 
an opportunity to examine. 
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These were the principal characters who suf- 
fered for this wicked and cowardly attempt ; but 
what number of inferior persons were more or 
less punished I am unable to say. It is probable 
they were not very numerous. The number, 
however, of individuals suspected of being privy 
to and connected with this extensive conspiracy 
has been estimated by some as high as two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

Two years after these events, on the anniver- 
sary of liis fortunate escape, his Most Faithful 
Majesty, in commemoration of his signal and 
providential deliverance, laid the foundation-stone 
of the high altar of a church which was subse- 
quently erected on the very spot where the ex- 
ecrable attempt upon his life was made.* 


* Sue Appendix, Note 4., at the end of thia chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER VIII, 

Note 1. page 192. It was not until ten days after this 
attempted assassination^ that the British minister, Mr. 
Flay, forwarded an account of the occurrence to his 
Government. News had arrived at Lisbon of the death 
of the Spanish queen, and the Court had consequently 
been ordered to go into mourning. ]VIr. Hay’s despatch, 
dated September 13th, 17o8, affords us a curious instance 
of the Court etiquette of those days. The execution 
of this order has been interrupted by his Most Faithful 
Majesty’s indisposition, it being the custom of this 
Court to put on gala when any of the royal ^unily is 
blooded. When 1 went to Court to inquire after his 
Majesty’s health, I was there informed that the king, on 
Sunday night the 3d hist., passing through a gallery to 
go to the queen’s apartment, had the misfortune to 
fall, and bruise his right arm. He has been blooded 
eight different times, and as his Majesty is a fat hwilry 
man, to prevent any humour fixing there, his physidans 
have advised that he should not use this arm, but refrain 
from business for some time.” In copsequenoe of which, 
the queen, by a decree dated September 7th, was ap* 
pointed regent during Dorn Joseph’s iHn e s f r 
VOL. I. p 
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The English minister was better informed of the 
passing events than this part of his despateh would lead 
us to conclude. In a postscript written in cyphers he 
adds tlic following relation of the catastrophe. 

TJic account 1 have given of the King of Portugal’s 
indisposition is in the manner I was informed at the 
Court — the reality is this. His Majesty, Sunday 
night, 3d inst., going with a favourite servant to visit a 
mistress, (upon which occasion there are two chaises — 
the king in one, the servant in the other following him ; 
but unfortunately that night they were together,) three 
men on horseback in masks met them ; let the foremost 
equipage pass, and attacked the last. One fired at the 
postilion — the other two at the chaise. The king is 
wounded in the right arm, and some say in his left side, 
but not dangerously. The servant is much hurt — 
the driver is mortally so. This blow is thought to have 
been designed against the man, not against the master. 
This has greatly alarmed the Court, where it is endea- 
voured to be bushed up ; but it is talked of abroad, more 
publicly than prudently. What a condition this un- 
happy nation would have been in had the master fallen I ” 
In a subsequent despatch we are told that the major 
part of the shot passed under the king’s arm, tore his 
coat and grazed his waistcoat, but did not reach his side.” 
In this miraculous maimer,” exclaims the writer, has 
the life of this excellent prince been preserved,” This 
conspiracy,” he adds, is looked upon in the light it 
well deserves of horror and detestation. It seems to 
have been confined to one family, and the discovery of it 
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geems to carry no con&equcncos with it in the eyeg of 
the people. So that it id ilifficult to Ray what other 
principle it could be foundcxi upon than that of a wild 
extravagant ambition, oi* which it is, all circumatanees 
considered, iicrhaps the most extraordinary instance that 
can bo met with in the history of any nation upon earth.” 

Note 2. page 105. The Marquis of Tavora held the 
rank oi‘ a general in Dom Joseph's service. Tue fol* 
lowing are the particularf« of the ancst of some of the 
conspirators given in a despatch, December 30th, 1758. 
“ The general, being abroad when the officers went to 
hie house, and hearing that several of his family had 
been taken up, went that morning to the palace, and 
desired to be acimitted to speak to the king. But by 
his Majesty's orders, and in his name, he was demanded 
to deliver up his sword, and was conducted prisoner to 
the queen's palace, where some apartments had l)ecn 
prepared for the prisoners.” 

We are farther informed that the old Marchioness of 
Tavora was sent to the convent dae Grillm^ and the 
young Marchioness to that of SarUos ; that a guard of 
soldiers was left at the doors of the prisoners’ dwellings ; 
and that the lour convents belonging to the Order of 
Jesuits were surrounded. 

On the first of January, the Counts of Obidos and 
Ribeira were confined in the castle of St. Julian. On 
the 4th, the Duchess of Aveiro, the Countess of Atou- 
guia, and the Marchioness of Aloma, with tibeir children, 
were sent to diffierent nunneries. And, on the 11th, 
eight Jesuits were taken into custody. 

P 2 
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Note 3. page 1 98. The execution of these malefactors 
is thus described by Mr. Hay. 

“ Saturday the 13th inst. being the day appointed 
for the execution, a scaffold had been built in the square 
opposite to the house where the prisoners were confined, 
and eight wheels fixed upon it. On one comer of the 
scaffolding was placed Antonio Alvares Ferreira, and 
on the other comer the effigy of Joseph Policarpo de 
Azevedo, who is atiU missing — these being the two 
persons who fired at the back of the king’s equipage. 
About half an liour after eight o’clock in the morning 
the execution began. The criminals were brought out 
one by one, each under a strong guard. The Mar- 
chioness of Tavora was the first that was brought upon 
the scaffold, where she was beheaded at one stroke. 
Her body was afterwards placed upon the floor of the 
scaffolding, and covered with a linen cloth. Young 
Jos4 Maria de Tavora, the young Marquis de Tavora, 
the Count d’Atouguia, and three servants of the Duke 
of Aveiro, were first strangled at a stake, and afterwards 
their limbs broken with an iron instrument. The 
Marquis of Tavora and the Duke of Aveiro had their 
limbs broken alive. The duke, for greater ignominy, 
was brought bareheaded to the place of execution. 
The body and limbs of each of the criminals, after they 
were executed, were thrown upon a wheel, and covered 
with a linen cloth. But when Antomo Alvares Fer- 
reira was brought to the stake, whose sentence was’ to 
be burnt alive, the other bodies were exposed to his 
view. The combustible matter which had been laid 
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under the scaffolding was sot 6re to ; the whole machine 
with the bodies was oonsimied to ashes, and then 
thrown into the sea.” 

I cannot avoid again observing in this place, that the 
severity of these punishments elicited no remark of dis-^ 
approbation from the English minister, Mr. Hay, who 
regarded them as but consequent on the usual course of 
justice on these regicidal occasions. 

Mr. Hay’s despatch, dated February 10th, affords 
another anecdote respecting this infamous attempt on 
the king’s life. As his Majesty (George the Second) 
is desirous of being informed of the particulars of this 
conspiracy, there is a circumstance that seems to have 
been industriously concealed, but is not therefore the 
less credited, and which is the only one that accounts 
for the treacherous behaviour of the Tavora family — 
the king’s intimacy with the young marquis’s wife, 
which began during the time that the general was 
Viceroy of India, and has been continued ever since. 
This lets us into the whole proceeding : this may be 
the cause of the honours heaped of late years upon the 
old marquis and his relations — this the foundation of 
their disgust for the stain cast upon the honour of their 
family. When the rest of the relations were confined, 
this lady was sent to a convent, nett a very strict one, 
where it is said she lives very much at her ease.” 

Note 4. page 207. Before concluding this long ap- 
pendix, it remains but to notice the punishment of the 
three unfortunate Souzas, supposed to have been impli- 
cated with the minister Mendon 9 a in 1756. We have 
P 3 
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already seen that Dom Manocl was imprisoned at the 
time of the Aveiro conspiracy, and that he died in 
confinement. lie had been ordered, a twelvemonth 
previous to his arrest, to retire to his country scat at 
Calhariz ; and hie brother Dom Luiz had been similarly 
banished to Mertola, a place upon the southern frontiers 
of Portugal. 

A despatch from M. de Mello, Portuguese minister 
at London, addressed to the English government, in- 
forms us more fully of the offences of the third brother, 
the Bailli Jo^ de Souza. This despatch is dated 
May 23d, 1760, and is in French. Long-terns avant 
la Busdite ann^e (1757) on soup 9 onnait d Lisbonne le 
dit Bailli d’avoir des secretes intelligences avec lea 
Ministres de France.” On lui a ordonn6 qu’en 24 
heures de terns il devait sortir de Paris, et s’en retourner 
& Lisbonne par la voic de mer. Le m6me ordre a 6t5 
donn6 d. M. de Lacerda, ministre du Boi en France, 
qu’on soup^onna d’avoir conftaissance de ce complot.” 

It appears that M. de Lacerda obeyed, and was 
simply banished from Court on his arrival, But the 
Bailli refused. Upon which, Dom Joseph, by a decree 
dated May 16th, 1757, ordered, “ that ho be banished, 
his property confiscated, and that he be degraded from 
his nobility.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We must now revert back to a period anterior 
to the punishment of the conspirators, namely, to 
the 11th of January, 1759, two days before the 
execution of the Duke of Aveiro and his accom- 
plices, when an order was issued for the arrest of 
eight Jesuits, the already mentioned enthusiast 
Malagrida, and seven others suspected of being 
implicated in the plot. On a careful examination 
of their papers, which had been seized at the 
same time, satisfactory proof was obtained of 
their guilty participation. But what will appear 
singular, it was discovered by these papers that 
some months previous to the attempt on the 
king's life, Malagrida warned Donna Anna de 
Lorena, one of the ladies of the palace, of some 
obscure danger that threatened his Miyesty. 
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This lady, actuated by what motive it is now 
impossible to say, thought proper to send back 
the letter to the writer, without taking any fur- 
ther notice of its contents, and it was conse- 
quently found afterwards among Malagrida’s 
papers. 

From the several examinations of these eccle- 
siastics, and from the documents discovered in 
their possession, such information was obtained 
as disclosed the most secret and heinous intrigues 
of the Society of Jesus. And on the 19th of 
January following, the king determined on 
issuing a decree for the sequestration of all their 
property, real and personal, as well as for the 
seizure of their papers ; 'to which was appended 
an express prohibition of intercourse with secu- 
lars, and a command to observe a rigorous con- 
finement to their houses. This extreme measure 
was the effect of a firm conviction of their guilt 
in the mind of the king, who by a decree dated 
in this same month declared the Jesuits the 
active agents in the late conspiracy. 

At length, to complete their confusion, Pombal, 
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being convinced that tbe country would never 
prosper nor enjoy quiet, nor the king’s or his 
own life be safe, while they remained in the 
country, determined on their total expulsion, 
not only from Portugal, but from all her do- 
minions. With this view, a memorial was ad- 
dressed to Pope Clement XITl., dated April 20th, 
1759, expressive ol that intention, setting forth 
in the preamble that the Jesuits as a body had 
degenerated from the purposes for which their 
order was instituted, and that their principles 
and doctrines were dangerous to the well-being 
and tranquillity of the kingdom. It was more- 
over stated that his Most Faithful Majesty, having 
despatched orders to his generals commanding 
in Brazil to effect the exchanges agreed upon 
between the two crowns of Portugal and Spain, 
and to settle the limits according to the stipula- 
tions contained in the Boundary Treaty, he had 
received the following answer : “ That the per- 
formance of this treaty was subject to great 
difficulties, because the Superiors of the Order 
of Jesus, having wrested from the Indians their 
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personal liberty, their property, and their trade, 
had so fortified themselves in the country, that 
it would be no easy matter to subdue them; 
that these religious, having become lords and 
absolute masters of so many thousands of men 
inaccessible to the Portuguese and Spaniards, 
who had no communication with them, held 
them in such submission as Iftid never been 
acquired over rational creatures ; that these 
people, so fully and so strangely brought under 
subjection, would rather allow themselves to be 
cut to pieces than disobey the least command of 
these fathers, and admit into their lands and 
habitations either Portuguese or Spaniards.'^ * 


* The following extract from the archives of the Portu- 
guese Legation at Vienna will serve to tlirow some light on 
the means employed by the Jesuits in America to defend 
th^ms^ves. 

« Vienna, August 18th, 1764. Some time ago it was re- 
ported that the Spanish Jesuits had sent several French 
officers to America to instruct the Tapuyas of America in 
military discipline. As 1 had never been able to discover the 
author of, or the authority for, this report, which was also 
cuirOnt in the coffee-houses in Lisbon, I thought it needless 
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The memorial went on to complain of the 
repeated excesses they committed, and of the 
unlawful trade they carried on, to the disgrace 
of the church, and the kijury of the nation ; of 
the prominent part they had taken in the con- 
spiracy against the king; and concludes by 
entreating his Holiness to concur with the royal 
authority in putting an end to such “ dangerous 
excesses, immoderate licences, and infamous out- 
rages, which fill all Europe with scandal and 
disgust.” 

A schedule was attached containing a state- 
ment of the property of the society in Portugal, 
in order that his Holiness might order the dis- 
tribution or disposition of it. A request was 
also made for a Letter of Faculty for the punish- 

to trouble your excellency on the subject. Now, however, 
I have ascertained the fact that French officers are present 
among the Indians ; and Count Arzelor and M. Aubt^rre, 
the ministers from Spain and France, have assured me, tint 
the general commanding the Indian cavalry is a Frenchman, 
under the name of Father Tonnerre. It is natural to eon- 
dude that he is not without subalterns, and that the Cassock 
is the uqilhnp of the officers.” 
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ment of those Jesuits who were the authors or 
accomplices in the attempt of September 3d 
1758. 

In reply to this mamorial, his Holiness ad- 
dressed two letters to his Most Faithful Majesty, 
dated August 2nd, 1759, granting him power, 
as justice might demand, to try all ecclesiastics 
implicated in the cotispiracy; at the same time 
begging him to use all moderation and mercy, 
and cautioning him to avoid the shedding of the 
blood of those devoted to the service of God. 

On the 5th of October following, the Cardinal 
Patriarch Saldanha, by the king’s authority, 
published a mandate which directed the imme- 
diate and total expulsion of the entire Society of 
Jesus from Portugal. Some of those who had 
not yet made their solemn profession, and who 
petitioned to be released from their simple vows, 
were permitted to remain. A few others were 
detained in prison to answer for their individual 
crimes and political offences. The rest were 
deported in vessels appointed for that purpose 
and landed in Civita Yecchia — not perhaps the 
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most acceptable presents to his* iKoliness. 
Shortly afterwards those in the colonies were 
likewise sent to Italy, and thus the Portuguese 
territories were freed fron the most restless and 
the most mischievous society that ever existed. 
Had Pombal done nothing else to command our 
respect and admiration, this one bold act is 
sufficient to immortalise bis name, and to render 
his administration celeb'^ated in the annals of 
European history, and the most glorious in those 
of Portugal. 

Soon after this, in consequence of the urgent 
demands of the Court of Lisbon, Clement XIII., 
in December 1759, published a Brief, in which 
he granted to the Board of Conscience the 
requisite powers to proceed to inflict capital 
punishments on ecclesiastics, seculars as well as 
regulars, guilty of the crime of treason; on oon- 
4ition, however, that in this tribunal the pre- 

* Application was made to the empress Maria Theresa to 
permit these religious to settle themselves in her dominions » 
but diis prudent savereign had either too little seal or too 
much ^seietion to receive such visitotl. 
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sident should be an ecclesiastic. It is further 
declared in this Brief, that it is indispensable for 
the public good, that the scandal of so enormous 
a crime should be entirely expiated by the 
severity of the punishment, in order that for 
the future no one should venture on such ne- 
farious crimes in the hope of escaping with 
impunity under the doak of some pretended 
privilege. 

Thus, after almost unparalleled difficulties 
and obstacles, the torch of treason was extin- 
guished in the blood of the conspirators, and the 
power and influence of the Jesuits were nearly 
annihilated by a faithfU exposure of their prin- 
ciples and crimes. It is true the ministers of 
his Holiness stiU continued to afford them their 
secret and even open support; which conduct, 
together with some absurd demands upon the 
court of Lisbon by that of Rome, gave Pombal 
fresh causes of anxiety respecting the future 
relations of the two govemm^ts. But his was 
a spirit which could neither bro(^k the encroach- 
ments of the church upon the civil government 
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of Portugal, nor permit the authority of his 
master to be insulted or despised. Nor was a 
cause of quarrel long wanting between the two 
courts. 

The king having appointed the bishop of 
Angola to the vacant archbishopric of Bahia, 
submitted, as was customary, the presentation 
for the approbation and confirmation of the 
Pope; but his Hohness refused to acknowledge 
the appointment until he received the authen- 
ticated act^ containing the archbishop’s resigna- 
tion, which he professed to doubt. The Portu- 
guese envoy, Almada, replied, that the king’s 
word and guarantee ought to be sufficient 
to substantiate the fact, but nevertheless ho 
would procure the act without delay; at the 
same time expressing himself highly indignant 
at the insult offered to his master, the particulars 
of which he forthwith transmitted to his court. 

With the view, therefore, of supporting the 
dignity of the crown of Portugal, and of defend^ 
ing the past and exposing the future policy of 
the government, a manifesto Vas published in 

VOL. I. Q 
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the name of his Most Faithful Majesty, in which 
the causes of complaint against the court of 
Rome are most copiously detailed. This docu« 
mont, although of considerable length, cannot 
fail to be interesting, especially at a moment 
like the present, when we see the courts of Rome 
and Madrid are at variance, in a manner that 
promises little hope for the integrity of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Spain. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Manifesto published by the Court of Portugal^ 
under the title of “ Exposition of the Facts and 
of the Motives which decided its Conduct/’ 

I. His Most Faithful Majesty, imitating and 
even surpassing the example of his august pre- 
decessors, has given to the Holy Father, to the 
ministers of his Holiness, £ind to the whole 
Christian world, the most decided proofs, and the 
most striking testimonies, that can be afforded 
by a monarch (who in temporal concerns ac- 
knowledges no other superior than God), of his 
filial respect for the sacred person of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ ; of his unshaken devotion to the 
Holy Apostolic See ; of his pious and constant 
wish to carry the regard he feels towards the 
Q 3 
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pontifical authority to the most extreme point 
of exemplary condescension. 

II . The clear and evident proof of this is to 
be found in the memorials and letters of instruc- 
tion, under the dates of the 8th of October, 1757, 
and of the 10th of February, 1758. His Most 
Faithful Majesty therein addresses the most 
respectful and the most urgent supplications to 
the Holy See, in a conjuncture wherein he might 
certainly have dispensed himself from so doing. 
In fact, this monarch was authorised and even 
bound by divine law, by that of nature, and the 
law of nations, to drive out of his kingdoms and 
domains the members of the said Society of 
Jesus, whose corrupt regimen had excited against 
his Majesty a great number of his subjects, and 
had fomented in his kingdom a seditious and 
intestine war, and an open and declared war in 
his transmarine domains. The former involved 
his Majesty in a very heavy expenditure; the 
latter has cost him more than twenty millions 
of cruzados to re-establish and maintain the laws 
in his transmarine states, and to bring back to 
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obedience many multitudes drawn into rebellion 
by the systematic doctrine taught by these reli- 
gious, while giving themselves out as apostles 
solely occupied with the conversion of souls. 

111. His Majesty’s letter of the 20th of 
April, 1759, with the memorial and documents 
thereto annexed, further furnish the greatest 
proofs of his unshaken devotion to the Holy Sec* 
It is evident that, if this monarch had not been 
deeply influenced by these principles, he would 
have been very indifferent, after the horrible 
attempt made upon his person, on the 3rd of 
September 1758, about having recourse to the 
Holy See, before the infliction of punishment on 
these pernicious and hardened men, who had 
plotted this execrable conspiracy, and projected 
this detestable crime. His Majesty was himself 
authorised to have inflicted upon them the 
punishment they had merited, as well by his own 
divine authority, as by the law of nature and the 
law of nations. This is the daily practice to- 
wards ecclesiastics and regulars when guilty of 
crimes of much less importance, in the kingdom 
Q 4 
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of Franco, where religion is in so flourishing a 
state, and in the republic of Venice, where so 
much attention is paid to the observance of the 
respect due to the Holy See. The kingdom of 
Portugal itself furnishes similar examples in 
cases of rebellion and sedition of a far less serious 
complexion than the one in question. The kings 
Joao II., Manoel, and Joao IV, availed them- 
selves of their whole authority, without ever 
being reproached with a want of becoming de- 
ference to the authority of the Holy Apostolic 
See. 

IV. His Most Faithful Majesty did hope that 
his extreme condescension towards the Holy 
See would procure him the most efficacious con- 
currence on the part of the Court of Borne, not 
only for the punishment of these detestable cri- 
minals, but also to repress for ever their per- 
nicious enterprises. However, this monarch 
learnt, by the most notorious facts, that the 
Jesuits themselves had had sufficient credit to 
close every avenue by which the complaints of 
his Majesty might reach the knowledge of the 
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Holy Father ; that in the Court of his Holiness 
there existed a bias directly opposed to the hopes 
which this monarch had so justly indulged. 

y. He learnt, that since the infamous and 
(Tucl attempt at assassination on the 3d of Sep* 
tember, 1758, the ministers of the Pope had not 
uttered a single word of disapprobation against 
those guilty of this horrible villany. 

VI. On the contrary, his Majesty was in- 
formed that his Holiness’s secretary had written 
a letter to the Nuncio in Spain, which was 
inserted in the European gazettes, in which he 
said, that a nation jealous and libertine was 
making a cruel war upon a religious body of 
singular respectability, who render the church 
the greatest services, whose institution keeps 
them constantly applied to every sort of exer- 
cise beneficial to religion and to the salvation of 
souls, and entirely devoted to promote, in the 
highest degree, the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the faithful.” 

VII. His Majesty knew that the highfiown 
panegyric inserted in this letter] had been con- 
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certed with the general of the Jesuits, to coun- 
teract the edicts and the ordinances by which 
his Majesty had arrested the progress of this 
infamous conspiracy. In fact, it was not pos- 
sible to give credit to the contents of this letter 
without holding the edicts and ordinances of his 
Majesty to be undeserving of any regard ; for no- 
thing in existence could be more opposite and con- 
tradictory. And truly, at the court of Rome 
there was no hesitation in drawing from the 
contents of this letter conclusions unfavourable 
to the edicts and ordinances of his Majesty ; and 
the writings published at that time by the 
Jesuits were not slow in supporting and giving 
weight to it. ' 

VIII. It came also to his Majesty’s know- 
ledge that at the same court the reprinting of 
the “ abridged account,” which had served as 
the basis of the brief for reform granted by Pope 
Benedict XIV. and for the decree of the cardinal 
Saldanha, had been considered criminal; that 
the printer who had reprinted it had been com- 
mitted to prison, and that the copies found in 
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his house had been delivered to the General of 
the Jesuits for the purpose of suppressing their 
circulation. 

IX. The king learned, that when the sen- 
tence pronounced at liisbon, the 12th of January, 
1759, against the conspirators, arrived at Home, 
the booksellers were prohibited from printing 
and publishing it ; that, at the same time, it was 
hinted to persons of distinction to be cautious of 
spreading any news received from the court of 
Lisbon ; that it was even forbidden, with threats 
of punishment, to persons of lower degree ; 
as though this sentence had come from a bar- 
barous country, where there was no justice ; and 
that every one ought to believe, that intelligence 
disagreeable to the Jesuits, guilty of the most 
enormous crimes, was an offence conunitted 
against the Apostolic See. 

X. His Majesty learned, in short, that with 
the same views the ministry of Rome caused the 
most rigorous researches to be made, to discover 
the authors of publications disagreeable to the 
Jesuits; and that, at the same time, by a most 
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Strange and scandalous contrast, unrestrained 
circulation was given to writings published by 
the Jesuits, outrageous against and dishonouring 
the glorious name of his Most Faithful Majesty, 
and blackening the honour and the justice of 
his faithful ministers with atrocious calumnies. 
It seemed as though it were wished that these 
calumnies should pass for authentic and indu' 
bitable proofs of the innocence of these criminal 
ecclesiastics, although they had been condemned 
in the most solemn and legal manner, after a fair 
trial, after repeated interrogatories of all their 
accomplices, by the decision of a sovereign 
council, composed of three secretaries of state 
and of ten principal haagistrates of the highest 
reputation, chosen from among the first tri* 
bunals of the Court of Lisbon; although they 
have been declared notorious rebels, insidious 
enemies to his Most Faithful Majesty, guilty of 
having excited whole provinces to rebellion, of 
having usurped their most important commerce ; 
in short, of having been the chiefs and first pro- 
moters of the most execrable conspiracy against 
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the life of the king. Ought not the decision of 
a sentence, sanctioned by such characters as 
signed that of the 12th of January, to suffice to 
undeceive the people os to the illusions attempted 
to be imposed upon them by vague and rash 
calumnies, no more worthy of belief than the 
clamours raised by criminals against the judges 
who have passed sentence upon them? 

XI. Although his MostFaithfiilMajesty could 
not recover from the surprise occasioned by this 
scandalous outrage committed by the political 
ministry of his Holiness, and openly displayed 
by so great a number of manifest and decisive 
facts, nevertheless this monarch, convinced of 
the purity of the Holy Father’s intentions, had 
taken the resolution to represent to his Holiness 
how very necessary and indispensable it was for 
the mutual honour of the pontifical tiara and 
his Mqesty’s crown to adjudge the most speedy 
punishment against so horrible and fetal a crime, 
and to repress the effects of the strong bias 
shown by his political ministry, by such means 
as should appear the most expedient and the 
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most certain. At the time his Majesty was 
about to put this resolution in execution there 
arrived at Lisbon an extraordinary courier, 
despatched at the beginning of the month of 
August, 1769, by his eminence the cardinal, 
secretary of state for the nuncio Acciajuoli. 
He was the bearer of despatches that might weU 
excite indignation and scandal. Not contented 
with discovering in them the most marked 
proofs of the strange passion which possessed 
him, this cardinal distinctly showed therein that 
he had composed them purely with the intention 
to cause an open rupture betwixt the two courts. 
In a word, these despatches were delivered to 
his Majesty’s secretary of state, and were found 
to contain the following documents. 

XII. The first is a memorial to be presented 
in his name, and which was really presented by 
the Nuncio to his Most Faithful Majesty’s secre* 
taxy of state. He gives therein a clear idea of 
the contents of the other despatches and instruc* 
tions which he had likewise received. This 
document shows, 1^ the falsehoods and pretences 
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with which it is filled, and by the insincere and 
exceedingly licentious terms in which it is 
couched, that the Nuncio had received orders to 
add more and more to his Most Faithful Mcyesty’s 
just causes of complaint. Undoubtedly it was 
in expectation that the violent agitations which 
would be excited by the rupture projected in 
contempt of the sentiments of this monarch and 
the paternal intentions of his Holiness would 
cause the principal object to be lost sight of, that 
is to say, the wicked attempts made by the 
members of this Society, and the punishment 
which they had thereby merited. For, otherwise, 
would it be likely, seeing the evidence of &cts 
and the delicacy of the drcumstances, that the 
Nuncio would have allowed himself to use such 
expressions as those with which his memorial is 
filled, and on which it is indispensable to offer 
some reflections ? 

Xlll. This prelate pretends to justify the 
refiisal which the Pope was induced to make of 
the brief for the perpetual commissum for the 
Goundl of Conscienoe and the Orders. It is, said 
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hcf, a secular tribunal, since there are but few of 
its officers who are ecclesiastics. But it is noto- 
rious at Rome itself, by the Bulls for the founda- 
tion and indulgences for the grand masters of 
the military Orders of this kingdom, and of this 
tribunal established to exercise the jurisdiction 
thereof, that this same tribunal is, by its nature 
and the rights it exerts in daily practice, an 
ecclesiastical tribunal ; that no officer is admitted 
therein who has not made profession in some one 
of these Orders ; that it exercises an ordinary 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as do the archbishop, 
bishops, and superior prelates of the kingdom, to 
correct and punish ^1 the secular priests and 
regulars within its province; that it confirms 
the prelates vested with jurisdiction nearly epis- 
copal, as the grand priors of Avis and of Palmella ; 
that it fulminates, like the bishops, ecclesiastical 
censures in cases within its prerogative; that, in 
short, this tribunal was principally proposed to 
the Pope by his Most Faithful Majesty ufider the 
circumstances of the atrocious crime which is 
about to be punished, because it is, of all the 
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ecclesiastical tribunals in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, the one in which there have been officers 
the most commendable for their knowledge and 
their virtues. 

XIV, The nuncio has the audacity to ad- 
vance in his memorial, that the Catholic world 
has never seen a tribunal to which a perpetual 
jurisdiction has been delegated to cause pro- 
ceedings to be instituted against ecclesiastics in 
cases similar to the one in question. Is he then 
ignorant of what is so public and so certain, that 
there are five briefs which have been issued in 
perpetuity for this kingdom alone, and for cases 
infinitely less serious than the present — the 
brief granted by the Pope Leo X. of the year 
1516, which vested the grand almoner with 
power to deliver over to the secular arm all the 
clerks minores guilty of theft or forgery ^ — that 
of Pope Pius IV. of the 18th of July, 1662, 
granting the extension of the first to all other 
crimes of a serious nature, prohibiting any appeal 
from the delegated judges ; — that of tbe same 
Pope of the 4th of October, 1568, giving orders 

VOL. I, B 
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to deliver up to the secular judges all the clerks 
wenom guilty of trafficking in violation of . the 
laws of Portugal, in order to be punished for 
the same, even in cases not requiring capital 
punishment; — that of Pope Gregoiy XIII. of 
the 25th of October, 1583, to cause to be given 
up to secular justice, by the diocesan bishops, 
all priests and clerks, seculars and regulars, 
guilty of sedition and of crimes of high treason ; — 
that, lastly, of this Pope, of the same date above 
given, addressed to the president and commis- 
saries of the Council of Conscience and of the 
Orders, ordaining them in like manner to deliver 
up to the secular arm aU priests guilty of the 
crimes of high treason and conspiracy? Neither 
can any one be ignorant of the existence of 
many other similar briefe granted to other 
powers: ibr example, that of Julius III. to the 
republic of Genoa, to authorise the secular 
judges to proceed against any ecclesiastic, even 
to punishm^t ' with death, assisted only by pne 
canon. Or some other mdividnal invested with 
ecclesiastical dignity; those subsequently oh*- 
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tained by the governors of Catalonia, of Rous- 
sillon, and of Cerdaigne, from the sovereign 
pontiffs Leo X., Clement VII., Paul III., and 
Pius V. If some of these governors were 
bishops, it was not in that quality, but in that 
of governors of those provinces, that these powers 
were granted to them. The tenor even of these 
briefe proves it. Those of Clement VII. of the 
16th of June 1331, and of Pius V. of the 6th 
of October 1567, grant to a governor the power 
of proceeding to a definitive sentence exclusively 
on taking the opinions of two doctors of the 
royal court. 

XV. The nuncio, without having received 
any power for so doing, takes further upon 
himself the liberty of giving this strange de- 
cision, that to him (xily bdongs the cogni- 
zance of. crimes similar to the one in question; 
as if seditious commotions, conspiracies, n^ieide, 
and other crimes of high treason were of spi- 
ritual matters belonging to the altar and to the 
Church ; as if monarchs, who acknowledge no 
superiors in temporal oonoems, were not nu- 
R 2 
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thorised in quality of protectors and of fathers 
to their subjects, by divine law, natural law, 
and the law of nations, to punish criminals 
guilty of such atrocious crimes, and by their 
punishment to maintain peace and public tran- 
quillity in their states, which otherwise could 
not subsist without a continual miracle? Does 
then this nuncio not know that he can exercise 
in the states of Portugal no other jurisdiction 
than what is permitted him by the concordates, 
made between the Holy See and this Crown? 
By exceeding these limits he would transgress 
against the laudable customs of the kingdom. 
Never has it been jiermitted to utter such 
absurdities since the world has emerged from 
those ages of ignorance in which the laws of 
supreme jurisdictions temporal and spiritual 
were unceasingly blended, to the great prejudice 
of God's church. 

XVI. The nuncio has not hesitated to write, 
that it was the intention of his Court to send to 
this Ungdom a cardinal legate, to take cogni- 
zance of this important affair himself, or to place 
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it under the cognizance of the nuncio, or of an 
assembly of ecclesiastical persons. Did he then 
imagine that there existed in this kingdom nei- 
ther monarchy, nor a monarch independent of a 
superior in temporal affairs? Did he think there 
existed no tribunals, no ministers of justice? 
Such an absurdity is ^o palpably striking, that 
it needs not more ample refutation. 

XVJI. In short, this nuncio discovers the 
true object of the instructions which he had re- 
ceived. The king, by his letter of the 20th of 
April preceding, had apprised the Pope of the 
resolution he had formed to drive the Jesuits 
out of his kingdom and domains. In order to 
divert him from his purpose, the nuncio advances 
this absurdity — that the king should expect 
from the progressive reform of this society the 
safety of his royal person, and the public quiet 
of his faithful subjects (whose protection is 
nevertheless essentially connected with the sove- 
reign power). Is there then any one who can 
be ignorant that this reform has produced no 
other effect than the infamous falsehood spread 
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through all Europe against his Most Faithful 
Majesty, and the horrible attempt made on the 
3rd of September, 1758? The extravagance of 
such an idea is so evident that it would be use* 
less to dwell longer upon it. 

XVIIL The other despatches annexed to 
this memorial of the nuncio were all directed in 
the same spirit and with the same views. It 
is sufficient to read them, to be convinced of 
this. 

XIX. The second of these despatches cont^s, 
under the date of the 2nd of August, 1759, an 
order, in form of a brief, addressed to the pre- 
sident and commissaries of the Council of Con- 
science and of the Orders, permitting them to 
deliver up the criminal Jesuits to the secular 
arm. 

XX. The mere reading of this brief will 
make it apparent, that it was drawn up with 
intentions equally sinister with the nuncio’s 
memorial, and in terms evidently contradictory 
and incompatible, as well with the king’s letter 
of the 20th of April of the same year, as with 
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the supplication of his Most Faithful Mfyesty’s 
attorney-general, which was annexed to the said 
letter. In fact, the king and his attorney-gene- 
ral had required a brief of unlimited and per- 
petual consent necessary to establish a perma- 
nent security, and that granted was only a brief, 
limited and restricted to the sole case which oc- 
curred. Such a brief not only does not satisfy 
the king’s letter, but is formally contrary to the 
other briefs which the Holy See is in the 
habit of granting in similar cases, at the requisi- 
tion of crowned heads and other sovereigns. It 
is by no means conformable with the custom, 
which justice and decency have invariably esta- 
blished, in the grant of favours conferred at the 
solicitation of sovereign princes. It has been 
drawn up in on obreptitious, surreptitious, clan- 
destine form, and with on impenetrable myste- 
riousness. The knowledge of it was withheld 
from his Most Faithful Majesty’s minister pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Rome, in order that 
he might not be able to make any representatums 
on the subject to his Holiness, nor make it ap- 
R 4 
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pear to him how contrary this brief was to the 
requisitions, and even to the honour, of his Most 
Faithful Majesty; by which proceeding, this 
monarch has been worse treated than a simple 
individual, who would not consent to receive 
the grant of a favour which would be prejudicial 
to him. 

XXI. The third of these despatches con- 
tained a letter from his Holiness, dated on the 
same day (the 2nd of August), in answer to 
one which the king had written to the Pope the 
20th of April of the same year, to require of his 
Holiness the brief in question. The writer of 
this letter, speaking of the contradictory and 
incompatible brief sent in lieu of what the king 
had required, does not hesitate to say, “ that by 
this brief the faculty required was granted to 
his Majesty, notwithstanding its being of a most 
extraordinary nature.” After which, by a most 
puipable inconsistency, the strongest and most 
pressing solicitations are made in favour of the 
Jesuits who were prisoners, declared to be no- 
torious and convicted accomplices of the exe- 
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crable attempt of the 3d of September^ 1758. 
The writer of this letter has even gone so far as 
to put in the sacred mouth of his Holiness these 
strange and inconsiderate words: “ That his 
Holiness does not believe he does anything 
which is not strictly to the purpose, and that he 
does not advise the king to take a step deroga- 
tory to his honour ; that in addressing the most 
earnest solicitations to him to permit the Jesuits 
to remain unpunished, his Holiness conceives 
that he conforms himself to the inclinations of 
his Majesty’s magnanimous heart ; that his Ho- 
liness even thinks that this prince is greatly 
disposed to give the world a signal proof of his 
royal goodness by taking, in condescension to 
the intercession of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
the resolution of granting their lives to ministers 
of the sacred altars, who, the more they were 
guilty, the more they would be worthy of com- 
miseration ; that, in short, his Holiness would 
derive infinite consolation in learning that this 
new horror of publicly punishing men devoted 
to God would be dispensed with.” 
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XXII. These words show dearly that passion 
has so entirely blinded the writer of this letter, 
that it has prevented him from reflecting that he 
was writing under the respectable name of his 
Holiness ; that the style in which he made him 
speak was contrary to aU decency, and could 
serve no other purpose than to manifest the 
grovelling sentiments of an inferior writer; that 
his Most Faithful Majesty could not without 
grievously wounding his conscience, without dis- 
honouring his royal authority, without exposing 
himself, and putting in peril the majesty of the 
throne, his sovereign authority, and that of all 
other monarchies, suffer so detestable a crime to 
go unpunished. How* could the writer of this 
letter assert that the effusion of the blood of 
priests guilty of atrocious crimes was a novelty ? 
Is it not a circumstance which happens very 
frequently in all the Catholic states of Europe, 
and even at Borne itself, in cases of a flir less 
serious nature, and less fatal than the abominable 
re^cide of the 3d of September, 1758 ? The 
hand of the general of the Jesuits discovers 
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itsdf here in spite of hims^. The motive 
which induces him to make such great efforts to 
succeed in withdrawing his colleagues from the 
infliction of capital punishment, is not merely to 
spare the few years they might yet have to live; 
he is, above all, desirous of procuring their 
escape from the scaffold, with the view of fuiv 
nishing his society in future times with a nega> 
tive argument to contradict the truth so noto- 
rious at this present time, that they are the 
contrivers of an abominable regicide. This is 
an artiflee habitual to the Jesuits in all similar 
cases, and history furnishes us with but too 
many proofs of it. 

XXIII. The fourth of the despatches has 
evidently been drawn up in the same spirit as 
the preceding one. It is a second letter, under 
the name of the holy Father, dated the same day, 
the 2d of August, 1759. As it is written by 
the same hand, so has it been dictated by the 
same prejudice, without any attempt to disguise 
it. The mask has in this been removed by the 
disgusting praises with winch the author loads 
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the Jesuits, and by the earnest solicitations 
•which he puts into the Pope’s mouth in their 
behalf in so critical a juncture. He was not 
aware that the terms in which this letter is 
written are by no means suitable to a pontifical 
letter. Instead of answering the king’s letter 
of the 20th of April, he has had recourse only to 
evasive measures. 

XXIV. His Most Faithful Majesty had de- 
clared in his letter to the Pope that he had 
absolutely made up his mind to expel the Jesuits. 
It was an object of pure economy of the internal 
government of his kingdom, — government so 
intimately connected with the persons of sove- 
reigns, that no one of them can have the com- 
plaisance to admit of any rules in this respect 
from any foreign power whatsoever. Yet the 
writer of the letter under consideration, from 
the beginning to the end, takes it for granted 
that the king of Portugal consented that the 
expulsion of the religious should be referred to 
the decinon of his Holiness. 

XXV. In consequence of this assumption, he 
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patheticaUy exhorts his Most Faithful Majesty 
to preserve the Jesuits in his kingdoms and 
domains ; and offers, as a powerful motive to 
induce him to adopt this resolution, the amend- 
ment which i‘< to be produced in them by the 
renewal of the reform ordained by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. Nothing could be more unreasonable, 
especially when after his Majesty, by the letter 
signed by the royal hand, nad particularly pointed 
out to the Pope that, for more than a centurj’’, 
the apostolic Bulls and the laws of the kingdom 
had produced no other effect on the Jesuits, than 
to incite them to rebellions, to usurpations of 
entire provinces, to the unheard-of and intole- 
rable scandals with which they have filled this 
kingdom and all its dependencies; that they 
had no other effect than to consummate their 
hardness of heart, to increase incessantly their 
inconceivable pride, which, nourished by indul- 
gence, has precipitated them into the most hor- 
rible excesses — has induced them to spread 
through all Europe falsehoods and atrocious 
scandal against his Most Faithful Majesty, and, 
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in short, to work themselves up to the horrid 
attempt of the 3d of September, 1758, because 
they looked upon it as the only means remaining 
by which they might put a stop to the continu- 
ation of the reform. But who is there that does 
not know, that they have made the most rash 
eflForts, at first to cause it to be believed that 
the project of this reform was founded upon no 
just motive whatever, and afterwards entirely 
to prevent its taking effect ? Was not this the 
end to which tended every step they have taken 
before and after the famous memorial which the 
general of this society presented to his Holiness 
on the 31st of July^ 1758. It is then evident 
that they are not susceptible of reformation, and 
that to require of the king that, upon so fruit- 
less a hope, he should preserve in his kingdoms 
and domains those religious, manifestly guilty of 
the most horrible plot, is to wish the sacrifice of 
his royal person, and of the public tranquillity of 
all his faithM subjects; it is to propose to throw 
his Idngdoms into trouble and confusion, and 
finally into inevitable ruin. 
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XXVI. The writer of this pretended letter 
from the Pope gives, as a second motive which 
should induce the king to desist from expelling 
the Jesuits, that it is never admissible to con- 
found the innocent with the guilty, and to make 
those suffer the punishment which the others 
have merited; that in so numerous a body, which 
makes profession of an institution of the greatest 
perfection, there must necessarily be found a 
great number of guiltless persons.” These words 
have visibly a tendency to cause the crimes of 
the Jesuits to be looked upon merely as the 
delinquency of some individuals, and to promote 
the belief that the society has not participated 
therein. 

XXVII. But how could such an answer be 
made to the king’s letter of the 20th of April, 
1759, in which he explained himadf in terms 
fill! of energy like these?- — ** It is notorious that 
the regimen or govemmoit of these rdigious is 
absolutely incorri|^ble ; that corruption has 
spread through the whole socieity; that the re* 
missness of discipline has produced in its rfiWji 
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and among its members detestable vices, which, 
estranging them entirely from their holy institu- 
tions, and the examples of their blessed founder, 
has given them up to maxims destructive of all 
civil society, and of all Christian union. This 
society is in that respect veiy ditferent from 
other religious orders, in which, if anjrthing dis- 
orderly be introduced, it is only the errors of a 
few individuals, which does not prevent regu- 
larity from being adhered to by the multitude. 

“ In these circumstances, convinced of this prin- 
ciple, that sovereigns are not at liberty to make 
an arbitrary use of their supreme authority ; 
that they are bound to exert it to prevent their 
states and their people from being exposed to 
troubles and dangers, even were they of less 
magnitude than those in question ; 1 cannot allow 
myself to dispense with separating from my good 
and faithful subjects, a society whose existence 
has been shown by so many proofs, equally fatal 
and decisive, to be incon^atible with that peace 
and public tranquillity, in which both natural 
and divine law compel me to preserve those whom 
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Providence has placed under my protection. 
This it is which makes me determine to cause 
these religious, without delay, to quit my states, 
into which the kings my predecessors had ad- 
mitted them, to edify and not to corrupt,” &c. 

XXVIII. Such are the reasons for which his 
Most Faithful Majc*!»ty has not caused each in- 
dividual of this society to be proceeded against : 
it is because the object is not merely confined, 
as they would have it believed to the crimes of 
single individuals. The proceedings ordered by 
his Majesty had for object the whole society, 
because its whole body was entirely perverted in 
his kingdoms and domains, because the perverse- 
ness of the whole society is evident and notorious, 
in fact and deed, to all civilised nations. 

XXIX. It is notorious in fact, since it is im- 
possible not to perceive that the wicked attempts 
detailed in his Most Faithful Majesty's letter, 
and proved during more than a century of de- 
plorable events could not be the work of a single 
individual, nor even of many, unless they httd 
been assisted and supported by the whole sodety. 

VOL, I. s 
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Indeed, without the strength resulting from the 
union nnd co-operation of the whole society, could 
they have given authority to the system which 
has caused such large provinces in America to 
revolt, and which has maintained them so long 
in their rebellion? Without the union and co- 
operation of tlic whole society, would there have 
been seen such a general and such an obstinate 
resistance made to that multitude of bulls and 
royal laws, published for more than a century, 
to establish obedience among the Indians, and to 
civilise them? Without the union and co-opera- 
tion of the society, would it have been practicable 
to ruin and discredit all the governors and ma- 
gistrates who were desirous of enforcing the ex- 
ecution of these Bulls and these laws? Without 
the union, and the co-operation of the whole 
society, could means have been found to raise and 
maintain such numerous armies of these Indians, 
and to form so powerful a league, that it has cost 
his Majesty several millions of cruzados merely to 
resist them ? Without the union and co-operation 
of the society, would they have been able to spread 
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through all Europe those calumnies, to form 
those conspiracies destined to prevent the reform 
ordained by Pope Benedict XIV., and to sacrifice 
the sovereign whose interest it was to enforce its 
execution? Without the union and co-operation 
of the society, would they have been able to 
frame and plot so many intrigues at the court of 
Rome, to shut up every avenue by which intel- 
ligence might be given to his Holiness of these 
manifest truths, and to multiply unpleasant in- 
cidents of a nature to cause a rupture between 
the two courts ? When his Majesty demanded the 
reform of the society, who then was it that spread 
a torrent of calumnies against this monarch, as 
well at the court of Rome, as at the other courts 
in Europe? Was all this done by a few indi- 
viduals ? Was it not the act of the whole society ? 
Who presented to the pope the memorial of the 
Slst of July, 1758, to obtain the revocation of 
the edict of reform, and to threaten his Most 
Faithful Majesty with the wicked attempt which 
was put in execution so shortly after ? Were^they 
individuals? Was it not the general, the chief 
s 2 
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even of this pernicious society ? And this brief for 
refommtion, against wliom has it been granted? 
Is it against a few individuals merely? Is it not 
against the whole Society of Jesuits of the king- 
dom of Portugal and its dependencies ? 

XXX. The perverseness of the entire body 
of the aocieiy is no leas notorious than unde- 
niable. Docs thisffk exist any one, at the present 
day, who can be ignorant that an individual of 
this society, bo he who he may, cannot do, 
within or without, a single act of any conse- 
quence, unless he has an order or permission so 
to do from the superiors, on pain of being ex- 
pelled without hope of pardon, or of undergoing 
some other punishment still more to be dreaded? 
After this, what man of good sense can ever 
permit himself to be persuaded that such an 
immense number of horrible crimes, so unceas- 
ing, so manifest, so public as these just spoken 
of, can have been committed by individuals, 
without the concurrence and co-operat\on of 
the whole society ? Even were one to be dis- 
posed to form doubts, they could not maintain 
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themselves, against these certain and notorious 
facts, that it is the entire society which rceps 
the fruits and the l^ueiits pn>dueed h)^ all these 
crimes ; that the society, far from punishing the 
individuals who have from time to time com- 
mitted them, maintains with ardour and pro- 
tects with its whole influence their persons and 
their crimes. To be convinced of this, it will 
suffice to recollect what has happened to the 
most eminent and the most pious cardinal, John 
Martin Silices, archbishop of Toledo, and to so 
many other prelates equally respectable by their 
piety and enlightened minds ; such as Melchior 
Cano ; Don Jeronimo de la Nuza; Don Juan 
de Palafox; Don Bernardo de Cardenas; Don 
Felipe Pardo, archbishop of Manilla; the holy 
martyr Juan Batista, and the companions of his 
glorious martyrdom ; the pious and learned 
priest Ario Montanus ; the Cardinal de Toumon, 
&c. Let us add thereto some generals and 
some great men even of this very society; 
such as Francisco de Borgia, Mutio Vitelleschi, 
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Tirco Gonzales, Juan de Mariana, after divine 
grace had touched his heart, and several others. 
These have all of them felt the resentment of 
the Society, because they all cried aloud for 
prompt remedies to be applied to the disease 
with which they saw, already in their days, that 
the entire Society, and not merely a small part 
of it, was attacked. They foresaw, and foretold 
with grief, that so great and so general a cor- 
ruption could not fail to produce, in after times, 
crimes of the most fatal tendency to the Church 
and to states ; and even wicked attempts, such as 
that of which Portugal has just experienced the 
horrors. 

XXXI. The morfi to incense his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, the writer of the instructions ad- 
dressed to the nuncio had recommended him to 
deliver with his own hands, to the King, the 
obreptitious, surreptitious, and indecent brief, 
of wliich we have been speaking. M. Acciajuoli 
effectively pressed his solicitations with extreme 
importunity and inconsiderateness, to prevail 
upon his Majesty to receive this brief, in an 
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audience which he had required, solely for the 
purpose of deception. 

XXXIl. With this view, he at first main- 
tained that it was his duty to deliver to his 
Most Faithful Majesty with his own hands the 
inadmissible brief, together with the letters 
which accompanied it, without previously trans- 
mitting copies thereof, as customary, to the 
secretary of state, Dom Luiz da Cunha. 

This minister having shown him that he could 
not demand an audience of the King his master 
without having previously given in copies of 
the despatches he wished to present to his 
Majesty, the nuncio was obliged at last to give 
them. A few days afterwards, the 7th of 
September, the secretary of state wrote to him, 
on the part of the king, in the most cautious 
terms. He intimated to him, that his Majesty 
granted him an audience to deliver him his 
Holiness^s letters, but that his Majesty required 
that he should suspend the delivery of the brief 
until his Majesty had made his representations 
on the subject to his Holiness. This prelate 
a 4 
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then took the strange liberty to reply of his own 
accord, by the memorial, in form of a letter, of 
which Ave have spoken above. He adopted a 
high tone, to persuade this monarch that he was 
obliged to receive this brief, under the singular 
pretext which may be read in his letter to the 
secretary of state of the 6th of September 1759. 
This document discloses all the venom of the 
instructions which the nuncio had received. 

XXXIV. These proceedings could not yet 
shake the firm reliance which his Most Faithful 
Majesty had in the pure and paternal intentions 
of his Holiness. 

XXXV. His Majesty' was even desirous of 
overlooking the absurdities contained in the 
nuncio’s memorial, and in the copies of the letters 
of which we haw been speaking, under the 
pretext that the originals had not been seen by 
him. In order to leave it to his Holiness’s 
wisdom to put an end to similar inconveniences, 
to avoid as much as possible all discussions on 
points so disagreeable and so wanting in decency, 
his Majesty caused two answers to his Holiness’s 
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despatches, couched in the most energetic lan- 
guage, to be forwarded to Rome. 

XXXVI. The first was a letter which his 
Majesty directed to bo written to the mmcio, on 
tht“ 10th of September, by his secretary of state, 
Dom Luiz da Cunha, to declare to him that 
his Majesty would not suffer him to present him 
the brief sent from Rome, because his Majesty 
looked upon it as not to be tolerated, and as 
uncivil, obreptitious, surreptitious, and contrary 
to the true meaning of his Holiness; that his 
Majesty readily consented to receive the Holy 
Father’s letters, with submission equal to his 
filial respect, provided they were not annexed to 
the brief; furthermore, that his secretary of state 
would answer the nuncio’s memorial as soon as 
his Majesty should order him so to do. 

XXXVll. The second answer was a me- 
morial which his Most Faithful Majesty caused 
to be sent, on the 15th of the same month of 
September, to his minister plenipotentiary at 
Rome, with orders to present it to his Holiness. 

XXXVIII. The mere reading of this me 
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morial will suffice to show that the King, 
always full of respect and attention towards the 
Holy Father, did, in circumstances of so very 
unpleasant a nature, every thing that the critical 
and pressing conjuncture permitted him to do, 
to spare his Holiness whatever might grieve his 
paternal heart. 

XXXIX. This memorial docs not enter into 
any detail of the decisive and public proofs 
which the political ministry of the Court of 
Rome had given of its partiality, as has been 
shown above. The numerous offensive steps 
taken by the nuncio at Lisbon, to gain the 
means of presenting the insulting despatches 
which have been spoKbn of above, were lightly 
touched upon: it went no further than to 
represent to his Holiness, in a respectful man- 
ner, the evident proofs which demonstrated the 
obreption, surreption, and the inadmissibility 
of the brief, to show how much reason the King 
had to be displeased with the irregular conduct 
which the nuncio had maintained at his court, 
and with the liberty and haughty air he had 
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assumed; to complain, in short, of the public 
scandal which some other of his Holiness’s 
ministers had excited, as well in Portugal as in 
all Europe, by connivuig at and co-operating 
ill the most unequivocal manner with the attacks 
made on all good principles, and on the honour 
of his Holiness, and of his Most Faithful Majesty, 
at the court of the head of the Catholic Church ; 
the black and the wicked attempts which the 
regimen and the whole body of the Society 
(pretended ot Jesus) had committed in the 
kingdom of Portugal and its dependencies, and 
the vile calumnies which they had spread, and 
which they do not yet cease to spread, through 
all Europe. 

XL. The memorial concludes by clainoing, 
on the part of his Most Faithful Majesty, from 
the unerring justice, apostolic prudence, and 
paternal feelings of his Holiness, to obtain — Ist. 
Such a reparation, and so authenticated, as shell 
immediately remove the causes of his Majesty’s 
complaints, and the public scandal excited by 
the grievances which have given rise to them. 
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2nd. That his Holiness may be pleased to dis- 
sipate and annihilate the obstacles which have 
hitherto shut up all the avenues of the pontifical 
throne to truths notorious not only to the king- 
dom of Portugal, but to all the four quarters of 
the globe. 3rd, That he be pleased to cause his 
brief of consent to be expressed in civil and 
appropriate terms, such as are in general use, 
and in which the other briefs granted by 
the Court of Rome in similar cases have been 
drawn up; of which copies were offered to be 
given. 

XLI. Representations so forcible, by the 
justice of the complaints, by the indispensable 
necessity of granting the demands made therein, 
caused so great a clamour among the people, 
that the Holy Father's ministers could not 
entirely keep it from the knowledge of his 
Holiness. The report which they were under 
the necessity of making to him thereon, although 
very weak and imperfect, made him take the 
determination to appoint his eminence the Car- 
dinal Calvachini to a conference with the minister 
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plenipotentiary of his Most Faithful Majesty. 
The probity and justice of his eminency encou- 
raged hopes for the success of his Majesty’s 
representations, and induced a belief that it 
would not be necessary to publish the detailed 
explanations which have been given above. 

XLTI. But almost immediately afterwards, 
the partiality of the political ministry of hi 
Holiness regained its influence. On the 28th 
of November of the same year 1759, the car- 
dinal secretary of state sent to the minister 
plenipotentiary of his Most Faithful Majesty at 
the court of Rome a most unexpected and most 
unreasonable declaration. This cardinal made 
it apparent therein, in a most striking manner, 
that the essential and principal object which he 
continually )>roposed to himself was to irritate 
his Most Faithful Majesty more and more by 
the serious attacks made upon his honour, in 
order to compel this monarch to renounce the 
negotiation just commenced, which his said emi- 
nence dreaded as the means by which his Holi- 
ness might at last be made acquainted with the 
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facts, and the convincing proofs relating to 
them, which have been detfiiled above. By 
continuing to act upon this seditious plan, the 
minister proceeded so far as to declare, by this 
very act, a formal rupture with his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty, in the name of his Holiness. 

XLIII. In this declaration, this cardinal 
argues in a manner at perfect variance with the 
received notions of reason and good sense, the 
principles of divine right, the laws of nature 
and of nations, the decision of all the briefs 
which have issued from the Holy See on similar 
occasions; and all this to colour the refusal of 
the brief for perpetual consent to sanction the 
surrender to the secular arm, of criminals guilty 
of enormous crimes, such as those in question. 
He approves of the irregular attempts made by 
the nuncio at Lisbon, to take by surprise, and 
thus to indispose his Most Faithful Majesty. 
He allows himself even to reproach his Majesty’s 
minister plenipotentiary, although this minister, 
to avoid every motive of quarrel, had borne 
patiently all the sallies of this cardinal’s passion : 
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In short, he at last di’ops the mask, by manifest- 
ing the object he pro])08e8 to himself in the de- 
claration of war which he makes against his 
Most Faithful Majesty. “ As to what relates,” 
says he, “ to the religious of the Society of 
Jesus, and the resolutions taken and partly 
carried into effect against them, by his Most 
Faithful Majesty, his Holiness has already suffi- 
ciently expressed his invariable sentiments in 
the letter which he wrote to the King, the con- 
tents of which were communicated to his Ma- 
jesty at the beginning of the month of Septem- 
ber last, as has been certified by the secretary 
of state, Dom Luiz da Cunha, by his note of the 
6 th of the same month. The sentiments of the 
Pope are immutable upon this point, because 
they are founded in justice, which will not per- 
mit that the innocent be confounded with the 
'guilty, nor that the punishment merited perhaps 
by some individuals, for whose chastisement hk 
Holiness has already granted all the necessary 
permissions, should be followed up by the dis- 
grace and extinction of the whole Society. 
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This society professes an institution approved 
and honoured by the esteem of the sovereign 
pontiffs, predecessors of his Holiness ; it is useful 
to the Catholic Church ; it enjoys the protection 
of the Holy See, and that of his Holiness. The 
immutability of the sentiments of the holy 
Father upon this point is further founded on 
the understanding which the two courts came 
to when his Most Faithful Majesty proposed the 
case to Pope Benedict XIV. of blessed memory, 
and this Pope adopted the measure of appointing 
an apostolic visitor ” &c. 

XLIV. Such is the regard evinced at Rome 

for a monarch assassinated in the midst of his 

% 

own court, by the artifices of a society of reli- 
gious men consecrated to God by their holy in- 
stitution. They began by mocking and reviling 
him during the space of a year and a half in the 
very court of the head of the Catholic Church, * 
where he has the goodness to demand justice for 
this execrable crime; and instead of solemn re* 
paration, which the most powerful motives give 
him a right to expect, the political ministry of 
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this Court concludes by makhii^ a seditious decla- 
ration to this monarch, in which, expressions full 
of irreverence and haughtiness are employed, and 
in which, arrogance is 4'arried so far as to assume 
the right of interfering in the constitutional go- 
vernment of the kingdom of Portugal, by seek- 
ing to re-establish the Jesuits, after their expul- 
sion by the laws of his Most Faithful Majesty. 
It has even the boldness to pass censure upon 
the incorruptible justice of this monarch. This, 
however, does not yet satisfy the Roman mi- 
nistry ; it even goes so far as formally to declare 
hostilities against this religious sovereign. For, 
is it possible to give any other meaning to this 
proud and arrogant declaration, That the Court 
of Rome will alwaj/s remain immutable in this 
sentiment^ (that the Jesuits should be preserved 
in Portugal,) that is to say, in the disposition to 
trouble the constitutional government which ap- 
pertains solely to his Most Faithful Majesty in 
his kingdom, to determine respecting the con- 
tinuance therein, or removal thence, of persons 
according to the pleasure of this court? Can 
VOL. I. T 
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any other meaning be attached to this second 
declaration — that the same Court has taken and 
will always take under its protection these abo- 
minable religious, whose regimen has plotted the 
execrable attempt of the 3rd of September, 1759, 
and has not ceased from that time,to circulate the 
most horrible and the most seditious calumnies ? 

XLV. There cannot, then, be a more formal 
declaration of hostilities, than what has been 
made by the political ministry of the Pope to his 
Most Faithful Majesty. It has been shown how 
it was commenced, by the insulting circumstances 
which emanated from that court during a year 
and a half; that it has been continued by that 
multitude of writings sent successively to the 
court of this monarch, conceived in forms and 
in terms which would scarcely have been tole- 
rated by delegates of Bologna or of Ferrara; 
that it has been strengthened by expressions 
attacking the independence of the temporal and 
constitutional government of his Most Faithful 
Majesty, tending to degrade him beneath that 
authority, in the exercise of which, among his 
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household, the mere lather of a family would 
never suffer strangers to disturb him. It is con* 
summated, in short, by the formal declaration, 
that the Court of Koine will always remain the 
protector of these religious, rebels, assassins, and 
public enemies of liis Most Faithful Majo^'ty, of 
his kingdoms, and of his subjects ; of these re- 
ligious, juridically convicted of crime, by proofs 
clear, evident, superabundant, and decided upon 
by a tribunal the most numerous, the most re- 
spectable, and the most fully authorised, which 
has ever been constituted in the Court of Lisbon ; 
of these religious, in short, proscribed in the 
most solemn manner by a law of the Most Faith- 
ful King himself. Will sound policy permit it 
to be doubted, whether a prince is to be con- 
sidered to have declared war formally against 
another prince, when he makes attempts upon 
his honour and upon his reputation — when he 
declares to him publicly that he espouses the 
cause of his most mortal enemies ? This is the 
conduct which the political ministry of file Coujrt 
of Rome has not feared to adopt. 

T 2 
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XIj VI. The zeal and prudence of his Most Faith- 
ful Majesty’s minister plenipotentiary prompted 
him to take every care possible to remove the 
difficulties which the secretary of state of his 
Holiness sought to multiply, in a negotiation, 
which naturally should have had none. With 
this view he took upon himself to pass the limits 
of his instructions. Before he gave his court 
the least information of the declaration of the 
28th of November, he replied to it on the 4th of 
December, proposing the means of facilitating 
the grant of the brief of' perpetual consent, and 
he deferred entering into explanations on all 
other points, till he should have received fresh 
orders from his court. 

XLVII. But although he had confined him- 
self to touch upon the sole point relating to the 
grant of the brief, the cardinal secretary thought 
proper to wander from it in another declaration 
which he sent him in answer, the 12th of the 
some month of December. The minister pleni- 
potentiary replied by demanding a precise and 
categorical answer on the subject of the brief, 
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and declining to go into any other explanations 
with a prelate whose undisguised passion had 
rendered him incapaJble of managing this nego- 
tiation in such delicate circumstances. 

XL VIII. The Portuguese minister thought 
that his Holiness had entered into his views; 
for, on the day following, the 14th of December, 
he had the satisfaction to receive from the hands 
of Cardinal Calvachini the rough draught of a 
new brief of consent. This second brief was 
not, it is true, more admissible than the former, 
but it showed that his Holiness was at last 
convinced of the indispensable necessity there 
was for his giving some satisfaction to a sove- 
reign so grievously oflfended ; and seeing that 
the cardinal secretary of state was excluded, as 
he appeared to be, from a negotiation for which 
his excessive partiality rendered him so unfit, 
there was every reason to hope that, in the end, 
the brief might be obtained in the wished-for 
form. 

XLIX. In this confidence, this minister 
transmitted to Cardinal Calvachini, on the 20th 
T 3 
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and 21st of December, three memorials contain- 
ing the corrections requisite to be made. in the 
second rough draught of the brief, and the 
reasons which demonstrated the justice and the 
necessity of these corrections. 

■ L. Measures were soon taken to destroy the 
hope M. d’Almada had fondly conceived, by 
giving him to understand that the matter was 
by no means so near the point of concession. 
Urged by orders from his court to transmit a 
final answer from that of Rome, having reason 
to fear that the delay might be imputed to him, 
he wrote a note to cardinal Torregiani, solely to 
request he might be supplied with post horses 
for the courier he was desirous to send off to 
Lisbon, and without saying a word of the nego- 
tiation entered upon with Cardinal Calvachini. 

LI. How astonished was this minister, to 
learn by the answer made to his note by the 
cardinal secretary of state, that he had been 
re-appointed to, or rather that he had again 
taken into his own hands, the negotiation which 
had been intrusted to Cardinal Calvachini. In 
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fart, with his answer under date of the 26th of 
December, relating to the post horses, Cardinal 
Torregiani sent, at the same time, a new rough 
draught of a Brief, framed precisely in the same 
terms as that which he had received from Car- 
dinal Calvachini. 

Lll. This matter thereloro relapsed into the 
same state in which it was before it passed into 
the hands of his Eminency last named, and there 
was no longer any room to hope that his Most 
Faithful Majesty would obtain the reparation 
due to his royal authority, since the declaration 
of hostilities made by the political administration 
of his Holiness. Furthermore, as the last 
draught of the Brief was conceived, as well as 
the first, in terms widely different from the two 
briefs granted for the kingdom of Portugal by 
Pope Gregory XIII., and that which should 
have served as the basis of the amplification 
required was likewise suppressed in it, it resulted 
therefrom, that this declaration of hostilities in 
the form and expressions reported above, sub- 
sisted in its whole extent. 

T 4 
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Postscription. 

LTII. His Most Faithful Majesty, by a letter 
written with his own hand to the Holy Father, 
sealed with the great seal of his Chancery, under 
date of the 2nd of November 1759, commu- 
nicated to his Holiness, as a fact within his own 
personal knowledge, the resignation, given in his 
presence, of the Archbishop of Bahia, Dom Joz^i 
Botelho de Mattos ; that, upon this vacation, he 
had named to this church, which is in the royal 
gift, Dom Manoel de Santa Ignez, bishop of 
Angola. The following are the precise terms of 
the letter : “ The archbishopric of Bahia, in 
the patronage of my crown, being vacant by the 
resignation made into\he hands of your Holiness, 
by my permission, by Dom Joze de Mattos, I 
name and present to your Holiness, for the said 
archbishopric, Dom Manoel de Santa Ignez, 
bishop of Angola,” &c. 

LTV. While the archbishop so named was 
soliciting the grant of his Bulls, there appeared 
at Rome an Amsterdam Gazette, in which, with- 
out the least foundation, was imputed to the 
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first archbishop, Doin Joz<5 Botelho de Mattos 
the injurious fact that he was a rebel to the 
laws of his Majestv, and an abettor of the 
expelled Jesuits. 

LV. This* false news, supported by persons 
who are not known to the Court of Lisbon, 
appeared a sufficient reason to the administration 
of his Holiness to suspend tlie despatching of the 
Bulls for Dom Manod de Santa Ignez. The 
reason assigned for this suspension was the 
defect of the justificatory proofs of the resigna- 
tion of Dom Joz4 Botelho de Mattos. Such a 
declaration made to the King's minister plenipo- 
tentiary, puts the finishing stroke to all the 
proofs already produced, that it was determined 
upon to force his Majesty to an open rupture. 

LVI. But was it necessary, in order to compel 
him thereto, that the ministry of a sovereign 
pontiff should proceed to such excesses? This 
procedure has violated the wise dispositions of the 
canon law, which enact that implicit faith shall be 
given to the words of sovereign princes, when 
they affirm focts, as being within their personal 
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knowledge. It has appeared to despise the 
testimony of his Most Faithful Majesty, who, 
addressing himself to the Holy Father, has 
affirmed, in the most authentic manner, the 
resignation in question; his consent to this 
resignation, and the nomination of an individual 
to replace him who had resigned. It has thus 
taken upon itself the criminal licence of offending 
the honour, and of trampling under foot the 
sacred rights of royal majesty. It has declared 
that, to make the certainty of a fact indubitable, 
it does not suffice to have the august w^ord of a 
King solemnly attesting the same, but that it 
made the truth of it depend on other proofs 
infinitely less respectable. 

LVII. By such striking acts, this ministry 
have shown how far they were desirous of 
breaking with his Majesty. It requires little 
reflection to discover easily, whence proceeds the 
spirit of discord which inspires and animates it. 
Its steps reveal too sensibly the causes which 
put it in motion, and the voluntary and deliberate 
excesses it has committed are such, as, whatever 
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efforts are made to moderate the pen, it is im- 
possible to avoid characterising them. 

The Pope having refused to give audience to 
M. (I’Almada, this manifesto was delivered to the 
Cardinal Orsitii, together with a note containing 
the reasons for the expulsion of the papal Nuncio 
fiom Portugal. 

In this note, his Most Faithful Majesty com- 
plained of various rash and seditious proceedings 
of the Cardinal Aeciajuoli, and of the daily tres- 
passes which he committed against the govern- 
ment of his Most Faithful Majesty, adding that 
his secret proceedings had been at length followed 
by public insults, and an avowed contempt for 
the authority and dignity of his Majesty. It 
also stated that on the marriage of the Infante 
Pedro with the Princess of Brazil, on the 6th of 
June, 1760, his Majesty, had ordered a general 
illumination for three nights, an order with 
which, as a mark of respect for his Majesty’s 
authority, all his people and the foreign ambas- 
sadors readily complied. But that the Nuncio, 
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under pretence of not having received official 
intimation of the marriage, which was not cus- 
tomary, had neglected to pay that mark of re- 
spect, and had moreover, during the three nights 
of the illumination, so completely closed the 
windows of his palace that not a candle was to 
be seen from without- With this last affront 
the King was much incensed, and determined no 
longer to submit to the insolence of the Nuncio. 
Accordingly, on the 17th of the same month, 
orders were received by his Eminence from Dom 
Luiz da Cunha, in the name of his Majesty, com- 
manding him to quit Lisbon within the hour, 
and the Portuguese territory within four days, 
intimating at the samb time that the royal boats 
were in attendance for his conveyance, and that 
a sufficient military escort would conduct him 
as far as the frontier.’"^ 

This vigorous proceeding was no sooner known 
at Rome, than the Pope refused to hold any fur- 
ther intercourse with Almada; and a rup^re 
between the two courts having been publicly 

^ See Appendix at the end of this chapter. 
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declared to exist, on the 2nd of July all the 
subjects of Portugal were ordered to leave Rome 
immediately. 

The causes of this rupture having been so 
fully detailed in the Manifesto already given, it 
is needless to offer any further arguments in 
support of the policy which Pombal adopted on 
this occasion. The Pope had most arbitrarily 
and unconstitutionallj attempted to interfere 
with the royal authority, and Pombal did that 
which every patriotic minister is bound to do, 
if he value the liberty and independence of his 
country. He resolved, at whatever hazard, never 
to acknowledge the right of any foreign power 
to interfere with the domestic policy of Portugal. 
And that he was right in this respect, even his 
bitterest enemies must allow ; for such vain 
pretensions as that of inherent right in the Pope 
of Rome to interfere with the civil governments 
of Europe, only tend to degrade the real dignity 
of the Vicar of Christ in the eyes of the Christian 
world. Besides, the schisms which such conduct 
must inevitably encourage, deviate into liceu’ 
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tiousness, till at length, each party setting up 
for himself as the head of his own church, not 
only aU proper ecclesiastical authority is de- 
stroyed, but with it all that is Christian and 
scriptural. 

It appears throughout these altercations that 
the great cause of the long pending dispute 
between the two courts was the conduct* of the 
Cardinal Torregiani. This papal minister suf- 
fered his own private animosities and peculiar 
opinions, to master every feeling of decency and 
prudence, guided by which, he might have conci- 
liated the courts of Europe, at this period so critical 
for the power of the Koman church. The sen- 
timents of the Cardinal Acciajuoli respecting Dom 
Joseph and his minister were expressed, in the 
following terms, in a private letter written from 
Vienna, at the period of the cardinal’s return to 
Italy, after his expulsion from Lisbon. 

“ A letter from Marshal Botta, dated from 
Florence, relates that he had been assured by 
the Nuncio that the Cardinal Acciajuoli, when he 
passed through Florence, had declared his opinion 
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that the King our sovereign was a most perfect 
monarch, full of I'eligious sentiments, and of 
devotion to the church; and that the Count 
d’Ooyras was a great minister of true piety and 
religion. That the Jesuits were undoubtedly 
the authors of the attempted assassination of his 
Majesty Dom Joseph; and if he (Acciajuoli) had 
hod the misfortune to displease the Court of 
Portugal in these latter events of his residence, 
it was for having executed the orders of Cardinal 
Torregiani. And a letter from Milan relates 
that Acciajuoli had expressed the same sentiments 
in Rome, a circumstance which has excited some 
considerable sensation in that city.” 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER X. 

Page 284. — A de |mtch from Lord Elinxioul, dated 
April 14th, 1760, enlightens us respecting the intrigues 
of this Nuncio. “ The '•French ambassador, M. de 
Merle, as well as the Nuncio, do not dissemble their 
discontent, and they speak without reserve in disre- 
spectful terms of the person of the Count d’Oeyras.” 

On the 17th of June, 1760, Senhor Luiz de Men- 
don 9 a, lieutenant-governor of Bdlem Castle, waited on 
the Nuncio, and told his Eminence that he had the 
King’s orders to attend him to Aldea Galega. The 
Nuncio remonstrated, but in vain ; and in three hours 
set forward on his journey. The populace were so 
enraged at the insult oifered to the King, that they 
attempted to set fire to the Nuncio’s house. 

Various persons were banished from Court at this 
period for intriguing with the Nuncio, or hoiding seeiet 
oorre^ondenoe with the Jesuits. The Viscount de 
Ponte de Lima was ordered to retire to Oparts|| jmd 
the Count de Baa Lorenfo to Miranda. On the 
of July, 1760, Dom Antonio and Dom Josd ware, by 
the King’s order, removed horn theb house at Palharfio 
under a strong guard, and oonduotod to a eonsreat be- 
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yond Coimbra, where they are to remain. Dom Jos6 
was Grand Inquisitor. M. dc Motta and the Count 
d’Oeyras had always been averse to raising these bas- 
tards to the rank of princes of the blood — but the 
King’s goodness to them had no bounds. The princes 
were discovered to be in secret correspondence with the 
late Nuncio.” The other brother, the Archbishop of 
Braga, was not implicated in the disgrace. 

Repeated assurances were given at this and other 
periods by Mr. Hay and Lord Kinnoul of the generally 
tranquil state of the country. I have the pleasure to 
acquaint you, that notwithstanding the idle stories 1 
see in our public papers, and which are entirely without 
foundation, every thing here is in the utmost tran- 
quillity.” And yet from these sources have the actions 
of Pombal been described. Again : “ The strange 
reports, which rebound hither from other countries, 
make it necessary fon me to repeat to you that every 
thing here is at present in a state of perfect tranquillity.” 

And a circumstance which was much commented 
upon at the time, is thus described by Mr. Hay in his 
despatch, dated January 24th, 1761. As I know 
false reports are often spread relating to what passes in 
this country, I take the liberty to mention an incident 
that happened yesterday, which at first alarmed the 
merchants ; but, as it has been related to me, is quite 
of a private nature. The house of M. de Tremoul, an 
Italian merchant, was surrounded yesterday morning 
with soldiers, and his partner, M, Nicolini, who lives 
in a separate dwelling, was ordered to attend. This at 
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first sight has the tar of a ^tate imprisonment ; but by 
what I learn, is no more than an attention of the 
Government to the re])eated representations of M. 
Nicolini, setting forth the extravagance of his partner, 
and some inalprr*?tice8 in regard to bills of exchange* 
which the Government thought proper to put a stop 
to.” He had forged bills to the amount of 20,000/.* 
and contrived to escape from the country. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

We now revert to a few of the great reforms that 
occupied PombaVs attention about this time, and 
for some years afterwards. The most trifling 
decree promulgated in the name of Dom Joseph 
bears the stamp of the minister's presiding ge- 
nius, whether we look at the grandeur and cor- 
rectness of conception, or examine the exact and 
elaborate details by which it is to be carried into 
execution. I have already given an outline of 
the measures he employed immediately after the 
great earthquake, to remedy the evils and ame- 
liorate the sufferings incidental to a physical 
commotion so calamitous. The most minute 
orders were given for the examination of the 
ruins, and the strictest precautions taken to 
secure to every individual, not only the property 
u 4 
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which had been engulfed, but the exact site of 
land which he had possessed previous to the 
earthquake ; and in order to prevent the substitu- 
tion of hovels and irregular buildings for the 
houses and palaces which had been destroyed, a 
decree was published restraining all persons from 
erecting buildings not in accordance with a 
general plan, which Pombal had very carefully 
prepared. Those whose temerity incited them 
to disobey this order, had their houses pulled 
down without the slightest favour or exception. 

In various reforms, Pombal was often assisted 
by the silly conduct of the parties themselves, 
against whom these reforms were directed. For 
^mmple, some time after the establishm^t of 
the Maranhib and Grand Pard Company in 
1755, the deputies of the Board of Commerce, 
(Meza dos homens de negocio) sought an audience 
of his Majesty, on which occasion they indulged 
in the most virulent abuse of, and applied the 
most violent language to the company, predicting 
the most fatal consequences to the country, and 
threatening the most serious disturbances among 
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the people, which nothing but their own seditions 
language was likely to create. This insult to 
the royal authority was resented by an order for 
the immediate withdrawal of the deputies, fol- 
lowed by a subsequent command for them to 
retire to various parts of the kingdom at a 
distance from Lisbon, while a strict and close 
inquiry into the conduct and practices of the 
Commercial Board, which was immediately set 
on foot, proved that the abuses and frauds which 
had crept into the administration of their affairs, 
together with the illegal monopolies which they 
enjoyed, fully justified Pombal in every thing he 
had done, and accounted for their anger and 
remonstrances. The Board was consequently 
abolished by a decree of September 30th, 1756, 
and Pombal and the Desembegador, Ignacio 
Ferreira Sonto, were empowered to consolidate a 
body of statutes for a new Junta do Commercio, 
which latter was in fact established before fbe 
end of the year. 

This useful Junta, created for the purpose of 
animating and protecting commerce throughout 
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the Portuguese dominions, was composed of a 
provedor, a secretary, a procurador, six deputies, 
(four of Lisbon and two from Oporto,) a judge con- 
servator, and a procurador fiscal. The members 
of this body were necessarily Portuguese bom, or 
naturalised foreigners, and were elected for three 
years. Their duties were to regulate all afiTairs 
connected with commerce, to prevent and punish 
smuggling, and to grant licences for the opening 
of retail shops, or to refuse them as they saw fit. 
They had also delegated to them, the power of 
visiting and inspecting those already open. This 
inquisitorial power was granted in order to check 
the abuses which were practised in the retail 
trade, such as the sale of smuggled goods, and 
the possession of two or more shops by indi- 
viduals : because in the latter case, though the 
shops might be tenanted ostensibly under differ- 
ent names, it was very frequently the case that 
the goods belonged to one person, and that person 
a foreigner. This clause, however, was more 
especially aimed at the English, as will be seen 
hereafter, because they carried on the principal 
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commerce, and engrossed much of the profit of 
the retail trade. The salary of these ofScers was 
small, and was defrayed by an inconsiderable tax 
on the merchandise that passed through the 
Custom-house 

Another remarkable feature in the administra- 
tion of Pombal was the promulgation of a decree, 
January 5th, 1757, authorising the nobility to 
purchase and hold shares in the Maranhao 
and Pard Company, and declaring that, as the 
object of its establishment was to render the 
kingdom of Portugal flourishing, it was both 
just and proper that all persons, however high 
their rank, should be allowed to contribute to 
the well-being of the state. Had the nobility of 
Portugal acted to this day upon the principle of 
this wise measure, they would not now be suffer- 
ing the evils of poverty, or the bitter recollec- 
tions of former grandeur. But they have none 
to blame. Their own indolence, based on an 
indomitable pride, has plunged them into diffi- 
culties, from which they can only emerge by 
great self-denial, active administration of, and 
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personal attendance to, their own afTairs. For, 
however small the income, every Portuguese 
gentleman thinks it necessary to delegate the 
management of his property to a subordinate; 
hence he is frequently ruined, and always 
plundered ; and, by such means, many of the 
finest estates in the country are actually in 
ruins, and their owners in poverty. 

Shortly after the formation of the Junta of 
Commerce, the royal sUk manufactory was 
re-established, and life was again given to this 
almost dormant branch of industry. 

To follow the chronological order of the most 
striking decrees of the government at this period, 
1 may remark that the condition of sacerdotal 
thraldom to which the disastrous reign of 
John V. had reduced the country was such, that 
it was absolutely necessary to issue a decree, 
asserting the King's prerogative to erect churches 
in his own dominions without ecclesiastical per- 
mission ! 

It is impossible to pass over without notice, 
and the expression of great admiration, the 
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excellent and humane laws that were passed in 
1757 and 1758 to civilise the Indians of South 
America. They deserve the highest praise, and 
reflect the greatest honour on the humanity and 
the vdsdom of Pombal. They still continue a 
model for all future attempts at the civilisation 
of savage nations. The temporal administration 
assumed by the Jesuits of Par4 and Maranhao 
had been abolished by the decree of the 7 th of 
June, 1755. This decree conferred the govern- 
ment of the several villages upon their respective 
chiefs. It was now, however, found necessary to 
amend the law, and to place the jurisdiction 
each village in the hands of a director, appointed 
by the governor or captain-general of the pro- 
vince. In this new decree, dated May 3rd, 1757, 
the most excellent regulations for the well-being 
of the colony are contfdned. The first proviso 
is, that the use of the Portuguese language 
among the natives is the first and surest means 
of civiliskig, gaining their affeetioBS, and securing 
their obedience. It was also enacted that in 
each village two a(^ools should be established; 
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one for boys, who were to be instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; another for girls, who, 
in addition, were taught sewing, spinning, lace 
making, and other arts suitable to their sex. It 
was expressly forbidden that they, the Indians, 
should call themselves, or be called, Negroes; 
because it was held desirable that they should 
respect themselves, and feel that they were free 
men, which, to his honour be it said, Pombal 
had made them. They were also strictly pro- 
hibited from strolling about naked, as they were 
accustomed to do; the effect, says Pombal in the 
decree, of barbarity, not, of virtue. The cultiva- 
tion of rice, beans, Indian corn, and cotton, was 
encouraged; and these indigenous products were 
enjoined to be exchanged for European manufac- 
tures ; thus wisely opening a source of commerce 
and wealth to the country, more appreciable 
than aU the gold mines ever discovered. To 
such Indians as should raise the greatest quan- 
tity of tobacco, rewards and honours were 
offered ; and while the idle were dedared to be 
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the bane of society, enconnigements to indus- 
try were liberally offered. The directors were 
ordered to furnish every year a schedule of the 
lauds brought into cultivation (ro9as) in their 
different districts, declaring the kinds and quan- 
tities of the plantations, with the names of the 
proprietors ; to the end, says the decree, that 
industry may be rewarded and idleness discoun- 
tenanced. 

It is lastly declared, in this very important 
document, that agriculture being the foundation 
on which commerce is based, commerce must 
decline when agriculture ceases to flourish. 
“ When agriciilture flourishes,” says Pombal, 
“ the most efficacious means of conducting a 
kingdom to prosperity is the introduction of 
manufactures and commerce; since they enrich 
and civilise the people, and consequently render 
the state powerful. Commerce essentially con- 
sists in the sale or exchange of produce, and in 
the reciprocal communication of nations: from 
the first result profit and riches ; flrom the last 
we acquire humanity and civilisation.”...” The 
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soul of commerce,” he adds, “ is in the liberty of 
the people.” 

In these latter observations, the reader cannot 
fail to perceive how closely Pombal followed in 
the path of Sully, who considered that before 
manufactures could be established, or rather be- 
fore they ought to be supported, agriculture 
must be in a flourishing condition. May the 
opinions of these two great men influence the 
present statesmen in Portugal, and induce them 
to alter their narrow policy in commercial 
matters ! • 

But it was not to agriculture and commerce 
alone, to the civilization of the Indians, or to 
the quiet and prosperity of the country, that 
Pombal confined his attention. He found time 
to superintend the rebuilding and embdlishment 
of the city ; of which the numerous edifices now 
existing, and the innumerable decrees which 
provided for their construction, suiiiciently 
testify. 

* This WM written in 1841, when the aulhor was in Por- 
tugal 
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Until the year 1759, there was no institution 
in the city of Lisbon by means of which a native 
could obtain a commercial education, and the 
merchants were consequently compelled to send 
to Venice and Genoa for efficient clerks. Taking, 
then, the deficient condition of this branch of 
education into consideration, Pombal established 
by a decree on the 19th o^ May, 1759, the Aula do 
Commercio for the instruction of pupils in every 
variety of commercial knowledge, and placed it 
under the surveillance of the Junta do Commer- 
cio. The fruits of this establishment were fully 
matured and apparent in 1775, when 200 pupils 
were publicly examined in the presence of the 
ministers and other public functionaries, and 
their proficiency in aU branches of arithmetic 
and commercial matters, together with naviga- 
tion and the sister sciences, did honour to them- 
selves, to the institution, and its founder. 

Among other measures brought about at this 
period was a mercantile association known by 
the name of the Pernambuco and Paraiba Com- 
pany ; while an impetus was given to industry 
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at home by the restoration of the woollen ma- 
nufactories in Beira, which had become almost 
extinct. 

I have already referred to the means of edu- 
cation afforded by Pombal to the native Indians 
in the South American colonies of Portugal. At 
home, his exertions deserve more lengthened 
notice ; for, perhaps, no minister of any age or 
country ever adopted more energetic measures 
towards the extension of a liberal education 
among all classes of his countrymen. He en- 
deavoured by every means in his power to ex- 
cite and cherish a love of science and learning in 
the country, in order that the weight and in- 
fluence of the people might grow and increase 
in proportion with but not faster than the pro- 
gress of their education. “ The cultivation of 
literary pursuits,” he says, “ forms the basis of 
all the sciences, and in their perfection consists 
the reputation and prosperity of kingdoms.” 

To carry out these principles, on the 28th of 
June, 1759, he promulgated a decree lamenting 
the low ebb to which the arts and sdences had 
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fallen throughout the kingdom, attributing this 
to the faulty and pernicious system of instruction 
adopted by the Jesuits, while they superintended 
the business of public education — “For,” says 
the decree, “ the students, having been led thus 
for the space of eight or nine years, find them- 
selves in the end bewildered in the mazes of 
grammar, and totally d(.,stitute of all true notions 
of the Greek and Latin languages.” 

To promote the study of the Latin, a professor 
of that language was appointed to give gratuitous 
instruction in every district in Lisbon ; and that 
every facility might be afforded for its acquisi- 
tion, the grammar of Manoel Alvarez was ex- 
pressly forbidden, “ as one which contributes to 
render the acquirement of the Latin language 
difficult.” The grammar and commentaries of 
Antonio Franco, those of JoSo Nunez Freire 
and of Jos6 Soares, were also prohibited ; while 
that of Madureira was distinctly condeixmed as 
“ more elaborate and more useless.” Those 
which were directed to be used were, Noeo Me- 
tiwdo da Oranmatica Latina, by Antonio Pe* 

X 2 
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reira; and the Arte da Grammatica Latina^ by 
Antonio Felix Mendez. In every town through- 
out the provinces, one or more professors were 
appointed for the same purpose, to which were 
added others for teaching Greek, rhetoric, logic, 
and other literary arts. And still further to 
prove his love for literature, and to show the 
exalted opinion he entertained of its influence 
upon mankind, and with the hope of elevating 
its professors both in their own estimation and 
in that of the people, Pombal determined that 
they should enjoy the various privileges attached 
tonobrezam Portugal^ and so it was accordingly 
decreed. 

In a despatch from the Portuguese minister 
then resident at the Court of Vienna, which 
despatch is preserved in the Archives of the Le- 
gation, and dated November 3rd, 1759, we find 
the following flattering testimony to the widely 
spread reputation of Pombal, and to the fame of 
his educational reforms. “ The new method for 
the Latin and Greek classes established in Portugal 
has been approved of here ; and the President of 
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the Aulic Council has expressed his desire to see 
the same method applied in the empire.^' 

The effects of Pombal’s enlightened system of 
education, adopted by the Austrian Government, 
were soon developed ; for, from a subsequent 
despatch, we learn how fast the Jesuits were 
losing ground in the dominions of Maria Theresa- 
The Portuguese minister wites to his govern- 
ment in a letter dated April 1st, 1759, to the fol- 
lowing effect. “ The Archbishop being informed 
that the Jesuits taught in the colleges the doc- 
trines of Ballumbau and of his commentator 
(authors whom the crime of Ravaillac made no- 
torious), prohibited them. This prelate curbs 
the Jesuits, and they regard him with fear, which 
is augmented by the knowledge they have of 
the respect with which their Majesties consider 
his virtues and his talents.” And in the months 
of September and November following, the writer 
further adds : “ It is made known that the Uni- 
versity of Vienna is withdrawn from the hands 
of the Jesuits.” And, “ Their Majesties have 
written to the General of the Dominicans and of 
X 3 
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the Augustins, to send them two learned theo- 
logians capable of teaching the true doctrine, and 
of extirpating the doctrine that the Jesuits had 
been introducing in their Majesties’ states — a 
doctrine pernicious not only to the consciences of 
their subjects, but to the lives of sovereigns.” 
Finally, to deprive them as much as possible of 
the education of the Austrian youth, the There- 
sianum, or school for the nobles, was taken from 
them, and jjlaced under the direction of the 
Archbishop. 

I must not omit the mention of an event which 
happened about this time, 1759, as it reflected 
great honour on the firm and decided conduct of 
Pombal, and caused hife name to be viewed with 
increased respect throughout Europe. Admiral 
Boscawen, in the pursuit of a French squadron 
commanded by Admiral de la Clue, came up to 
them off the port of Lagos on the Portuguese 
coast ; where, forgetful of the law of nations, and 
the respect due to the privileges of a neutral 
power, he proceeded to attack and capture them 
in sight of the Portuguese fortress. Upon this. 
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Pombal forwarded such an energetic remonstrance 
to the Court of St James's, that Lord Chatham, 
properly appreciating the motives which in- 
fluenced him, and aware of the bad effect such 
an action would have upon the European Courts 
were it not explained away, despatched Lord 
Kinnoul to Lisbon to palliate and apologise for 
the conduct of tliii A.dmiraL’*^ 

Among other reforms, the practice of im- 
muring persons of cither sex in convents, where 
they passed their days in idleness, if not in vice, 
and became heavy burdens on the state, was not 
overlooked. The disgraceful scenes which had 
been acted in the convent of Odivellas, the theatre 
of Dom John the Fifth’s debaucheries, and of 
which we have already made mention, furnished 
Pombal with a sufficient excuse for -reforming 
these establishments. He abolished one half of 
the convents for females, and prohibited for the 
future all religious societies, whether male or 
female, from receiving any novices before they 


^ See Appendix, Note 1., at the end of this chapter. 
X 4 
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attwned the age of twenty-five ; and not even 
then, without an express permission from the 
King. 

Such are a few of the reforms eiFected by 
Pombal during the first ten years of his ministry ; 
and it was no over-strained compliment, but a 
just appreciation of his merits, that induced his 
countrymen to inscribe under his portrait, the 
following lines from Horace — 

“ Dignum laude virum musa vetat mori.”* 


* See Appendix, Note 2., at the end of this chapter. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XL 

Note 1. page 311. As soon as intelligence of this 
event reached England, Lord Chatham immediately 
wrote to Mr. Hay, expressing his regret at this breach 
of the law of nations, and concluded his despatch by 
declaring, that if the circumstances of the supposed 
grievance should come out to be of sufficient magnitude, 
such is the King’s strong desire to give the most public 
and ostensible satisfaction to the Kang of Portugal, that 
his Majesty will not, I believe, even bo averse to send- 
ing an extraordinary mission on this occasion.” 

Lord Kinnoul was accordingly sent to Lisbon as 
ambassador, and, shortly after his arrival, on the 29th 
of March, 1760, was admitted to the royal presence, 
when he delivered the following address : — 

J’ai Ics ordres du Roi de la Grande Bretagne, mon 
tr^s-auguste Maitre, de declarer k votre Mi^est^ Tr^s- 
Fid^e, que Sa Majesty a trop d. coeur lea droits des 
Souverains, et particulidrement les 4gards diis & llion- 
neur de la Couronne de Portugal, pour n’avoir pas 
appris avec grand regret, Fincident impr^vu et filcheux 
survenu prds de Lagos. 

Ces sentimens de Sa Mt^st4 lui ont suffis (queiques 
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doutes qu’il se pourrait faire) pour me charger de 
cettc miseion extraordinaire envers Votre Majesty TrSs- 
Fid^le, enfin de d^savoucr au nom de Sa Majesty tout 
ce qiii^ dans la chaleur de la poursuite^ pent avoir donn6 
la moindre atteinte aux immunit^s de la cote de Por- 
tugal, comme entierement contraire a ses intentions 
royales, dont un des objets les plus cheris a toujours 
4te, et sera, de maintenir inviolablement Tamiti^ la plus 
6troite entre sa couronne et celle de Portugal. 

C’est dans cette vuc. Sire, et par les motifs d’une 
affection distinguee, que le Hoi mon maitre s’est fait 
un plaisir de donner a V. M. T. F. ce temoignage 
6clatant de la sincerite, et de T^tendue de sa considera- 
tion pour votre personne royale, ainsi que de son at- 
tention particulidro pour le lustre de votre couronne. 

J’ai d’ailleurs. Sire, les ordres les plus precis 
d’assurcr Votre Majesty de la sensibility la plus vive 
avec laquelle le Roi mon maitre a ytd touch6 des ^vSne- 
mens arrivys dans vos roykumes, qui n’ont heureusement 
servi qu’ ^ deployer de plus en plus aux yeux de toute 
TEurope la magnanimity et la sagesse de Votre Majesty. 

“ La Icttre que j’ai Thonneur de prysenter A Votre 
Majesty confirme ces sentimens du Roi mon maitre, que 
je viens d’exposer par ses ordres plus au large k Votre 
Majesty, aussi bien que sa confiance enti^re dans I’amitiy 
ryciproque de Votre Majesty, dont Texpyrience lui a 
fourni taut de preuves.” 

At this period there were no settled rules or practice 
of precedence amongst ambassadors at foreign courts. 
It was not until the Congress of Vienna that these 
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points were definitively arranged. A question conse- 
quently arose at Lisbon between the ambassadors of 
England and France touching their rights, which were 
often contested even in the royal presence. On this 
occasion Pombal recommended that the King of 
Portugal should send a declaration to all the ambas- 
sadors, that the entrance to his room of audience gave 
no precedence, and that he would for the future receive 
ambassadors according to the time of their residence at 
this Court:” — thus anticipating the decision of the 
Congress at Vienna. 

JVote 2. page 312. The despatches of Mr. Hay and 
of Lord Einnoul afibrd us some knowledge of the pass- 
ing events of the period. In one, dated June 3d, 1758, 
we learn that Pombal had lately sent his son to Borne 
to be educated. At which place he was to remain two 
years, and then proceed to Germany. 

Diogo de Mendon 9 a, the late Secretary of State for 
Marine AfPairs, was brought to Lisbon in 1758 to be 
banished to Mazagan. 

In the month of March, 1760, Lord Einnoul writes: 

The Count d’Oeyras has been confined to his couch 
by a very ugly accident of a slip in getting into hia 
coach, which tore the skin off both his shins ; but he is 
now in a way to be soon welL” And in August fol- 
lowing, this minister again wrote : The Count d^Oeyras 
has been for some days much indisposed with a violent 
defiuxion in his eyes, to which he is subject, particularly 
at this time of the year.” 

On the 10th of March, 1760, the Council of State 
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was re-established ; and the Cardinal Patriarchy the 
Archbishop of Evora^ Dom John de Bragan^a, the 
Marquis of Tancos, and the Count Baron d’Alvites 
were appointed to compose it. 

1 will allude to one act of Pombal’s at this period, 
which were well if it were generally imitated at all the 
liberal courts of Europe. It was the custom at the 
Hague to allow foreign ministers to bring with them on 
their arrival whatever they pleased ; but afterwards 
they had to pay duty on every thing they imported. 
Pombal retaliated, and refused greater exemptions to 
the Dutch minister at Lisbon, than those enjoyed by 
the Portuguese minister at the Hague. 

Pombal himself, on a former occasion, exhibited in his 
own conduct an example of that liberality which he 
thus sought to extort from the Dutch Court. On 
taking leave of the Court of St. James’s in 1745, he was 
presented with the amount usually received by ministers 
of his rank, of 300/., which he nobly refused to accept. 
This disinterestedness forms an era in diplomatic his- 
tory, as Pombal was the first minister who resigned a 
perquisite so inconsistent with the dignity and inde- 
pendence of a royal representative. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

When Pombal assumed the administration of 
affairs, it is certain no branch of the service 
required more vigorous reforms than the army. 
Eight, or at most ten, thousand ill-disciplined 
troops were all the country could muster, to 
repel invasion, or chastise an enemy ; while the 
state of the fortifications throughout the kingdom 
was such as to render them worse than useless. 
To what a miserable condition the fiseble govern- 
ment of Horn John V. had brought the army, we 
leam from the following passage written by Ba- 
relti, in the year 1759, in his account of Portu- 
gal : — “ 1 am told that the troops miuntained in 
this kingdom amoimt to no more than eight 
thousand; and if the private men are all like 
those 1 have seen at Estremos and in Lisbon, 
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there is nowhere in Europe an equaj^ number that 
look so wretched. The greater part of them 
are absolutely in rags and patches ; and in Lis- 
bon many of them asked my charity, not only in 
the streets, but even where they stood sentinels.” 
It is possible to believe, however, that the condi- 
tion of the army was exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented ; but, allowing the one or the other, it is 
undeniable that it was in a most deplorable 
state. 

To a certain extent the fortifications had been 
already repaired ; but the disastrous events that 
occurred in the early part of Joseph’s reign pre- 
vented Pombal from directing his attention, and 
appropriating the resources of the country, to 
the organisation and discipline of an army. De- 
serving as are the Portuguese of the reputation 
of good soldiers, and distinguished as they have 
ever been, under active and enterprising leaders, 
for discipline and valour, it was not a difficult 
task to procure good soldiers, when efficient com- 
manders were found. Pombal knew that, in 
their numerous engagements with the Spaniards, 
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they had obtained the modt ^endid victories, 
under the laMst disadvanta^;eoas circumstances, 
when inferior in numbers and pressed by diffi- 
culties. He knew that they had achieved these 
victories from their love of independence, and a 
national feeling of confidence and superiority; 
which, even when imaginary, often supplies the 
place of numbers. He recollected that, at the 
famous battle of Aljubarotta, so early as the year 
1385, ten thousand Portuguese routed forty 
thousand of the flower of Spain ; — that ten thou- 
sand Spaniards were left dead upon the field, in- 
cluding three Princes of the blood, and much of 
the chivalry of the kingdom; — that in 1659 the 
Spanish general, Don Louis de Haro, left sue 
thousand men dead on the field of Elvas, besides 
prisoners to a considerable amount; — that in 
1663, at the battles of Amrixal and Montes 
Glares, twelve thousand Spanish troops, then re- 
puted the best infantry in the world, were 
destroyed or captured; — and again, that at the 
battle of yUla Vigosa, in the following year, ten 
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thousand Spanish troops were slam, and four 
thousand taken prisoners: and he saw no rea- 
son why armies as efficient as these might not 
again be organised, disciplined, and brought into 
the field. Nor was he long before he had accom- 
plished his object. Had he been endowed with 
a prophetic spirit, it would have told him how 
gallantly his countrymen would fight and con- 
quer in the Peninsular campaigns, when war 
would cease to be a combat for glory, and become 
a struggle for life, and all that makes life valu- 
able, — liberty, independence, homes, wives, chil- 
dren, and kinsmen. For in that sanguinary war 
the Portuguese acquitted themselves as became 
the soldiers of an ancient and honourable nation, 
and performed acts of valour and intrepidity, 
deserving of a more distinguished notice, than 
the partiality and prejudice of English historians 
have been pleased to award them. 

It was well, then, that Pombal had begun 
to take active measures for the foi^mation 
and disciplining of an army ; for events soon 
proved that Portugal required all the valour of 
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her sons, and the energies of her governors. 
This will be understood by what follows. 

For nearly a century previous to PombaFs 
administration, Spain and Portugal had been 
engaged in continual quarrels respecting the 
Colonia del Sacramento, or Nova Colonia, situate 
on the north bank of the Rio de la Plata. This 
river had always been understood and acknow- 
ledged as the southern boundary of the Portu- 
guese possessions in Brazil. A proof of this, 
among others, was the fact that in 1680 the 
Spanish governor of Buenos Ayres having taken 
possession of the Colonia del Sacramento, Charles 
the Second, then king of Spain, ordered its 
immediate restitution to the crown of Portugal, 
with ample compensation for the damages that 
the colonists had sustained; while the governor 
was punished for his conduct in disturbing the 
existing harmony of the two countries* ** 

* In the excellent compilation of Viscount Santarem, 
lately published, and entitled Quadro Elementar,” &c., the 
following account of the satisfaction offered is given. 

“ 1680. Neste anno sabendo-se cm Portugal a aggressSo 

Y 2 
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Also, by the 6th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht signed in 1715, it is expressly declared 
that Spain renounces all right and title to the 
northern bank of the Rio de la Plata, and that 
the said territory belongs to the king of Portugal, 
his heirs and successors. By this and other 
treaties, the fulfilment of which was moreover 
guaranteed by England, the above possession 
was firmly secured to Portugal. Constant 
altercations and disputes, nevertheless, continued 
between the two countries. Again, the treaty 
of exchange was made between Portugal and 
Spain in 1750, and was intended definitively to 
determine this long-^sputed boundary question. 
But there «L»still remained a contest respecting a 

que o Govemador de Buenos Ayres tinha feito no colonia do 
Sacramento, o Bogente, com todo o vigor, obrigou a Corte de 
Madrid a emendar o erro d’aquelle Govemador; mandou 
retirar de iHadrid o sen Ambaixador, o qual antes deixou 
uma protesta 9 io de que, se nio dessem dentro de 20 dias a 
satififa 9 do que era devida, tivessem por declarada a guerra, e 
por este modo fee que a Corte de Madrid mandasse logo a 
Lisboa urn Embaixador para dar a S. A. a satisfa^do que 
pediase. 
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large extent of territory, reaching from the Rio 
Pardo to the establishments of the Jesuits in 
Paraguay. Finally, a treaty signed February 
the 12th, 1761, between the two countries, pro- 
fessed to decide the whole matter, and to cancel 
all previous treaties. 

While affairs were in this state, and the points 
of dispute seemed to be determined, the Duke 
de Choiseul planned and cemented the celebrated 
Family Compact between France and Spain. 
Charles the Third was then King of Spain, and 
Choiseul succeeded in persuading him that the 
most advantageous and certain mode of weaken- 
ing England would be by attacking Portugal. 
Voltaire with some reason calls thig^ manoeuvre 
the greatest political stroke that modern history 
records. But, he adds, it was unsuccessful. 
Les Anglais ont resist^ a I’Espagne, et ont sauv4 
le Portugal. 

But the members of the Family Compact had 
something more in view than merely diverting 
the forces of Great Britain. Spain desired once 
more to unite Portugal to her dominions; and 
Y 3 
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France was eager to seize h(T valuable colonies. 
But Pombal was accurately informed of all their 
designs long ere they were declared ; and upon 
that knowledge urgently solicited assistance from 
England as the most ancient ally of Portugal. 

In the mean while, with a duplicity which can- 
not be sufficiently reprobated, the king of Spain 
wrote to Dom Joseph, declaring that he had no 
views on the crown of Portugal, but required 
his Most Faithful Majesty to close his ports to 
the English ; and that, if the forces of his Most 
Faithful Majesty were not sufficient to support 

* It will be recollected, that it was at the latter end of the 
year 1761, when Lord Chatham retired from the ministry, 
since, as he himself expressed it, he was no longer allowed 
to guide. Suspecting the plans of France and Spain, he had 
proposed to declare war against Spain before the Bourbons 
were prepared, and the Spanish treasure was arrived from 
America. Lord Temple was the only member of the Cabinet 
who supported him. Three months after Lord Chatham’s 
resignation, war was declared by his successors in the mi- 
nistry. In the voluminous negotiations between !]gngland 
and Portugal at this period, the correctness of Lord Chatham’s 
views is fully confirmed. 

I See Appendix, Note 1., at Hie end of tliis chapter. 
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that purpose, he would assist him with his own 
army. It is needless to add, that both Dom Joseph 
and his Minister were indignant at this disgrace- 
ful proceeding and insulting proposition.* 
Shortly after, Lord Tyrawley arrived at 
Lisbon. On the 16th of March, 1762, the 
Courts of V ersailles and Madrid sent notes to that 
of Lisbon, demanding in the space of four days 
a positive answer whether or not it was the 
intention of Portugal to renounce the English 
alliance. To these peremptory notes Pombal 
replied, within the period specified, “ that his 
Most Faithful Majesty ardently desired, in consi- 
deration of his neutrality with the three Crowns, 
to offer his mediation in order to renew the con- 
ferences that had been recently interrupted, and 
to spare the effusion of more blood; that he 
could not in the face of so many treaties declare 
himself against his ancient ally; and that he 
would not expose his people to the horrors of 


• See Appendix, Note 2., at the end of this chaptoi’. 
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war, a state which so many recent misfortunes 
had put it out of their power to cany on.”- 

After some other ineffectual attempts on the 
part of the French and Spanish ambassadors, 
they abruptly quitted Lisbon towards the end of 
April without taking leave. 

During this period Pombal was not inactive 
in preparing the means of defence. The Count 
d’Unhao was appointed governor of Elvas. The 
Marquis of Louri 9 al took the government of the 
Algarves. Dom John de Lancaster received the 
command of the province of Minho; and Jos4 
Felix da Cunha that of Beira. Dom Rodrigo 
de Noronha, brother to the Marquis of Ma- 
rialva, and who enjoyed the highest military 
reputation in Portugal, was created a Lieut.- 
General and recalled to Lisbon. Recruits poured 
in from the provinces, and stores arrived from 
England. 

On this occasion Pombal said, “If the Spaniards 
take umbrage at these military preparaftions, it 
mil only be a stronger proof of their evil inten- 
tions ; flh: a neighbour that is affronted because I 
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shut my door, may fiairiy be suspected of an 
intention to rob me.” 

On the 5th of May, although war was not yet 
actually declared by either of the parties, the 
Spaniaids, under the Marquis of Sarria, entered 
the Portuguese territory, and marched into the 
province of Tras os Montes ; and, in a few days 
after, took possession successively of Miranda, 
Bragan 9 a, Chaves, and Moncorvo. The Mar- 
quis then published a Manifesto to the effect 
“ that his sole motive in entering Portugal was 
to deliver the kingdom from the English yoke; 
that he and his troops come as friends ; but that 
in case of resistsmee he should employ against 
the Portuguese themselves the forces that were 
intended agsunst the English.” Such shallow 
pretences to conceal perfidy and amldtion filled 
the whole nation with indignation. Pombal 
now saw that hostilities were inevitable, and, 
notwithstanding the almost defenceless condi- 
tion of the country, boldly declared war against 
the two countries, and ordered all emrespond- 
ence between them and Portugal to cease. 
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French and Spanish subjects were directed to 
leave the Portuguese territories in fifteen days, 
and notice was given to all the subjects of his 
Moat Faithful Majesty to return home without 
delay. 

The Courts of Versailles and Madrid replied 
to the declaration of war by asserting their right 
to make war on Portugal because she preferred 
the English alliance to that of France and Spain ! 

The sentiments of Dom floseph on this occasion 
are worthy of record. He said, “It would 
affect him less, though reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, to let the last tile of his palace faD, and 
to see his faithful subjects spill the last drop of 
their blood, than to sacrifice, together with the 
honour of his crown, all that Portugal holds 
most dear, and to submit, by such extraordinary 
means, to become an unheard-of and fatal ex- 
ample to all pacific powers, who will no longer 
be able to enjoy the benefit of neutrality, when- 
ever a war shall be kindled between other, powers 
with which the former are cemented by defensive 
treaties.” 
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Never was Portugal in a worse condition for 
carrying on a war. But difficulties vanished 
before the mighty mind of the great minister. 
With incredible celerity 36,000 foot, and 6000 
horse, besides the militia, were raised, and pro- 
perly accoutred, to which 5000 were added to 
form the artillery. England, not unmindful of 
her ancient ally, sent 10,000 men ; and at the 
same time , despatched Lhe celebrated Count La 
Lippe* to take command of the united forces of 
the two countries ; while to the Prince Charles 
of Mccklenbourg Strelitz was confided the direc- 
tion of the artillery. An army like this, animated 
with patriotism, and incensed against the perfidy 
of the Spaniards, could not be long ingloriously 
engaged. On every side the Spaniards were 
worsted, and in a short time, such was the vigour 
with which the operations were conducted, that 
they were driven before the victorious allies, and 


* La Lippe was born in England, and served in the Guards 
when young. His name is respected in Germany as the 
early patron of Herder and Abt. 
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compelled to evacuate the Portuguese terri- 
tories.* 

The particulars of this war can have no place 
here. A treaty of peace was at length concluded 
at Fontainebleau in 1763; by the 21st Article of 
which it is declared, “ that the French and Spa- 
nish troops will evacuate all the territories, fields, 
cities, forts, and castles of his Most Faithful 
Majesty, situated in Europe, that may have been 
conquered by the armies of France and Spain, 
without any reserve; and will restore them in 
the same condition in which they were when the 
conquest was made, and with the same artillery 
and military stores^ that were found in them. 
And with respect to the Portuguese colonies in 
America, Africa, and the East Indies, if any 
change has occurred, everything will be replaced 
in the same state in which they were, and in con- 
formity with preceding treaties which subsist 
between the courts of Spain, France, and Portu- 
gal before the present war.” 


* See Appendix, Note 3., at the end of this chapter. 
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Though the English troops were withdrawn, 
their general did not accompany them. He re- 
mained in Portugal for some time after, assisting 
Pombal in disciplining the troops, and putting 
the fortresses <if the kingdom in a state of 
defence. Elvas was strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a fort which still bears the name of La 
Lippe; probably the only memorial in Portugal 
to remind that nation of the important services 
rendered by that successful commander. Dom 
Joseph, affected by the friendship of George the 
Third, wrote to thank him for having sent to 
Portugal so valuable a man. That La IJppe 
was deserving of the highest honours and re- 
wards the Portuguese nation could bestow, all 
were aware. But the noble general was not 
mercenary. He refused all pecuniary recom* 
pence, contenting himself with the glory he had 
obtained, and the possession of a nation’s grati- 
tude. He was a strict disciplinariaii, an inde- 
fetigable conunander, and an enterprising CKffioer. 
He was exceedingly jealous of the reputation of 
a soldier; and it is said, that he insisted that no 
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officer should refuse to fight a duel on pretence 
of scruples of conscience, under penalty of dis- 
missal from the service.* 

Peace having been thus restored, Pombal 
turned his attention to the navy, which was in a 
more deplorable condition than the army before 
he commenced its re-organization, for it was 
reduced to two ships! and such was its weak- 
ness, that the Algerine corsairs were accustomed 
to make descents on the coast, and plunder the 
inhabitants. They also attacked the merchant 
vessels, so that they were compelled to remain 
in port until a convoy could be spared to protect 
them. Under these xcircumstances, Pombal set 
more than three hundred English shipwrights to 
work in the dockyard and arsenal at Lisbon ; 
and such was the steadiness and celerity with 
which they laboured, that in a few years the 
Portuguese navy was augmented to ten ships of 
the line and a proportionate number of frigates. 
And that the colonies might be as well protected 


* See Appendix, Note 4., at the end of this chapter. 
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as the luothcr country, he despatched vessels 
with engineers, workmen, and materials, to 
Mozambique and Brazil, to build forts in those 
countries. 

Spain was uneasy at the continuation of these 
warlike preparations after peace had been con- 
cluded, and anxiously inquired to what end they 
tended. Pombal replied, that his preparations 
were only what every one had a right to make, 
namely, to be prepared against sudden attacks of 
his enemies. But the Spanish government was 
not satisfied with the sincerity of this answer 
until a Portuguese minister arrived at Madrid, 
and La Lippe took his departure for England. 
Before the latter left Portugal, he addressed 
letters to the colonels of the dilferent regiments, 
enforcing in the strongest terms the necessity 
of preserving that military discipline which he 
had introduced. He further proved the esteem 
in which he held the genius of Pombal, by 
recommending them in all future emergencies 
to seek the advice and assistance of that distia- 
guished statesman. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIL 

Note 1. p. 326. So early as the 23d of May, 1760, 
M. dc Mello, Portuguese minister at London, by the 
directions of Pombal, had called upon the British Go« 
vemment for assistance, if necessary , against;, the French, 
whose intrigues and intentions were at the same time 
fully communicated. We learn Ponibal’s sentiments on 
this subject from a despatch written by Lord Kinnoul, 
and dated April 16th, 1760. The Count d’Oeyras 
told me that indeed France cannot, in their present 
situation, do us any great prejudice. Their marine 
destroyed ; their commerce ruined ; their population 
diminished ; their agriculture neglected ; their finances 
so exhausted, that they do not know how to find the 
means of supplying the necessary expenses of the war ; 
their people at the same time loaded with impoBitions ; 
their ministers ignorant of the true interests of their 
country ; and their councils not guided by the rules of 
sound policy.”. . Indeed he (Pombal) knew that twenty 
years ago a plan had been formed at Paris and sent to 
Madrid, to invite Spain into an ofiensive war against 
Portugal, and to propose the partition of the dominions 
VOL. I. Z 
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of his Most Faithful Majesty, by which the kingdom 
of Portugal and the islands were to be annexed to the 
Crown of Spain, and France was to have the Brazils. 
That he thought that the ministers of the Court of 
Spain must be very short-sighted if they ever gave into 
such a proposal ; that they must not suppose that all 
the rest of Europe would sit still with their anns across, 
and be willing to receive the law from France; that if 
France was in possession of the Brazils, and the other 
colonies belonging to the Crown of Portugal, they 
would soon be too powerful for the rest of Europe, 
and Spain itself would feel the effects of that power.” 

The Count d’Oeyras attributed the part which France 
seemed determined to act towards this Court, chiefly to 
their favourite view of distressing the trade of Great 
Britain.” 

Note 2. page 327. A despatch from Mr. Hay, dated 
February 9th, 1762, thus eulogizes the conduct of 
Dom Joseph and his minister on this trying occasion : — 
I must do the Count the justice to say, that amidst 
the reflections that must naturally occur upon the pro- 
spect of so great a calamity as that which is expected to 
happen, I have always foimd him perfectly cool and 
calm, steady to his principles, and clear in his expres- 
sions, and the system he has laid down — which con- 
firms me in my opinion of the superior talents of this 
minister ; but which would be all lost if they were not 
supported by his royal master, whose fortitude and 
magnanimity cannot be sufficiently admired. He has 
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displayed these virtues upon other occasions, but never 
in so conspicuous a light as at this time, when without 
cause or j)rovocation on his })art, and even after the 
wannest expressions of aftection and assurances of 
friendship from his brother-in-law (the Spanish king), he 
sees himself, his family, and his subjects at the eve of 
being a sacrifice to the wicked machinations of French 
councils, and his kingdom perfidiously Invaded by his 
nearest relations. Scir-prOservation is a natural prin- 
ciple in time of danger; and the situation of this 
country after so many great calamities might very 
naturally have suggested contrary measuresi But this 
great and good monarch goes upon a nobler plan — a 
j’u'st resentment of so j)erfidious a conduct; and the 
noble resolution of standing forth, together with the 
ancient ally of this Crown, in defence of the liberties of 
Europe.” 

Note 3. page 332. Lord Tyrawley gave a pitiful 
account of the state of warlike preparations which he 
found on his arrival ; but he confesses that " the 
Conde d’Oeyras seems to facilitate every thing as I 
could wish.” And in another letter comments on the 
calm resolution of Pombal in the following words; 

the Conde d’Oeyras seems quite easy under the 
distresses of his country.” 

It appears that the Spaniards had 40,000 men be- 
tween Zamora, Salamanca, and Ciudad Rodrigo. At 
the siege of Miranda, on the 7th of May, 1762, a powder 
magazine blew up, which unfortunately killed several 
z 2 
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hundred men, and made two breaches in the walls. 
The (iovemor surrendered the next day. 

Bragan^a and Chaves were open cities, having no 
defences but old ruined walls. The fortifications of 
Vtilcii 9 a, however, were completely repaired ; and the 
enemy met with checks in two places — in the passage 
of the mountains of Monte Alegre, between Chaves and 
Oporto; and in the attempt to pass the Douro near 
Torre de Moncorvo. 

Pombal thus informs Mr. Hay of the first of these 
checks : — “ Vous trouverez ci-jointc la substance des 
informations que nous venons de recevoir des provinces 
de Tras-os-Montes, Minho, et Beira. De la premiere 
des dites provinces, on a 6t6 ici fort mal informe par 
M. le commandant age de quatre vingt ans pasB6s. Si 
on le laissait faire, il marcherait devant les ennemis 
jusqu’d. Jerusalem. Mais Messieurs de Lancastre et 
d’Almada, I’ont fait ^suspendre sur les pas des mon- 
tagnes do Monte Alegre,” &c. 

The Count de la Lippe arrived at Lisbon on the 3d 
of July, 1762. A week after, he writes to the British 
Government : “ I have employed every day since my 
arrival to get information of the real state of the iniH* 
tary preparations they are now making in this country. 
I found most things surpass, by much, my expectations, 
and particularly the manufacture of muskets. There 
is powder, cannon, bullets, and founderies. These 
things only want order* There are also pretty good 
workmen*” 
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lliis praise Is, however, a little qiudifled in a snbse* 
quont despatch, two months later, written from the 
provinces. ** Since my arrival at this army, I found 
things greatly different from what 1 esrpected when at 
Lisbon, where military preparations, on account of 
being aUuost under Count d’Oeyras’s eye, go on with 
more vigour, zeal, and activity.” 

Note 4. page 334. Before La Lippe’s departure, 
Mr. Hay informs us, the affairs of the army have been 
put under an entirely new regulation, concerted between 
the Count dc La Lippe and the Count d’Oeyras. The 
regiments of two battalions have most of them been 
reduced to one, and the establishment proposed to be 
kept up is thirty regiments of infantry, — some twelve 
some fourteen companies of sixty men each, — which 
will amount to about four and twenty thousand foot* 
The cavalry will be about six thousand men.” 

In the same despatch, dated June 22nd, 1763, the 
offences of the two Swiss colonels are alluded to. 

During the campaign last year, two battalions of 
Swiss were raised. The command of the one was given 
to M. Thormau, and the other to M. de Saussure, both 
of them Swiss officers who had served with reputation 
in other countries. But the epnduct of these gentle* 
men has not answered the expectation of the Court 
M. Thorman, after having committed many irregu- 
larities, has thought proper to leave the country* He 
has since been tried by a court-martial, and sentenced 
to be hanged in effigy. M. de Saussure, who is under 
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confinement in the castle of St. Julian^ has also been 
tried. The principal accusation against him is that of 
false musters. The sentence of the court-martial de- 
clares liim incapable of serving his Most Faithful 
Majesty, and to continue a prisoner until he has re- 
funded the sum of which he has defrauded the Govern- 
ment.” 

As every act of the Government during Pombal’s 
administration was so misrepresented by the Jt»suits 
and his other enemies, tliis, and similar plain accounts 
of the passing occurrences, will serve instead of a 
lengthened vindication. 

It may be curious to learn the nature of the presents 
that La Lippe received on his departure. “ His High- 
ness, the reigning Count de Schaumbourg Lippe, has 
taken leave of the Court, and will embark to-morrow 
(Sept. 20th, 1764). The presents his Highness has 
received are six small^pieces of cannon of massive gold 
of very curious workmanship, with his Highness’s coat 
of arms upon each, upon carriages of Brazil wood bound 
with silver plate, and the wheels of silver ; a diamond 
star for his Order of the Black Eagle ; his Most Faithful 
Majesty’s picture set in diamonds, and a set of diamond 
buckles.” 

When we consider that Pombal was the contriver or 
director of every reform and negotiation at this period 
carrying on, whether in the Home, Foreign, or Colonial 
Departments, we cannot withhold our amazement at 
his still finding time and energies to devote to the 
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superintendence of the anny; for, as the concludmg 
part of Mr. Hay’s despatch informs us, he added the 
duties of commander-in-chief to his other responsibilities. 
" Ilis Most Ftdthful Majesty lakes the military affairs 
under hi^^ iiiimediato care, and of which the Count 
d’Oeyras will have the principal direction.” 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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BREWSTER.- TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

BRKwsTEfi, LL.D. F.R.S,, fire. New Edition. I vol. fcp. avo. Viirnetto Title, 
and 176 Woodcuts, 6s. clotli. 

BRITTON. -THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OF LONDON : 

With a Description of its Environs. Re-edited, and mostly re-written, by J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &c. 2Rth Edition, with upwards of 100 Views of Public Buildinffs, P lan of the Streets, 
and Two Maps, 18ino. 9a. neatly bound; with the Maps only, Os. bound. 


BULL.-IIINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room; 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connection with those subjects. By Thomas Bull, 
M.D. Physician Accoucheur to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, Acc. ficc. Sd Edition. 
1 vol. fcp. 8 VO. enlarged, pp. 336, 7s. cloth. London, 1841. 

BULL.-THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 7 b. cloth. 


BURNS. -THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY; 

containing the Doctrines, Duties, Admonitions, and Consolations of the Christian Religion. 
By John Burns, M.D. F.R.8. 5th Edition, 12nio. 7s. boards. 

OONTBNTB. 

Man is created for a Future State of Happiness ; on the Means by which a Future State of 
Happiness is procured; of what is required of Man that he may obtain a Future State of 
Happiness ; oAhe Nature of the Future State of Happiness ; of the Preparation for the Future 
State of Happiness ; of Personal Duties: of Relative Duties ; of the Duties Men owe to God ; 
of the Admonitions and Consolations oflbrded by the Christian Religion. 


BUTLER— SKETCH OF ANCIENT & MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry; and fSormerly Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. New Edition, revised by bis Son, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Tlie pment edition hu been cerefUllv revUeU br the author’! eon, and auoli alterationa introdneed at coatlauBlIy 
progrweive diecoverlei and the lateit information rendered neceaeary. Recent TraveU hare been coMtaatty cob- 
•Ultra where u&t doubt or dlfflcullj seemed to require sad some sdditKnuU matter hse bsea added, botJi m Um 
ancient and modern part. 


BUTLER.-ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

By the late Dr. Butlbb. New Edition ; conaisting of Twenty-three coloured Md^^a a 
New Set of Plates. 8vo. with Index, ISs. half-bound. 


BUTLER.-ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; 

Coneietinr of Twenty-three coloured Mape. With Index. By the late Dr. Bvtmb. New 
Bdition. 8ro. 19a. half-bonnd. 

*m* The above two Atlases may be had, half-bound, la One Volume, in 4to. price 948. 
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CATALOGUE OF NETT WORKS 


BURDER -ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, 

Applied to tbe Illustration of the Sucred Scriptures. Bf Samukl Burdbr, A.M. 8d Edit 
with additions, fcp. 8vo. 8s 6d. cloth. 

CONTENT^. 

Houses and Tents— Marriajfe—Cliildren— Servants — Food and Dnnk— Dress and Clothing — 
Presents and Visitine— Amusements— Books and Letters— Hospitality— Travellinjr— Respect 
and Honour— Ajfnculture — Cattle and Beasts- Birds, Insects, and Reptiles— Fruit and Wine 
— Kinifs and Government —War — Punishments — Relif^ion— Time and Seasons — Medicine — 
Funerals, &c. 


CALLCOTT.-A SCRIPTURE IIERRAL. 

With upwards of 120 Wood Engrnviiiffs. By Lady Cadlcott. Squaic crown 8vo. pp. 568, 
lei. 58 cloth. 

'lliiB work < iinliiinH an ni'onunl. of nil 1Ii< Plnntn, Dinsn, Pcrfumi k, flml Gums, mi nlumi il in Uii Tlibir , with one 
ur miin. v lll■l]l iiU iif i vprv h|m i oh (• ii i pUnK two, of wlih li no lutlunlii flifun i iin hi ohtuini 1) llii* nil It iiitniH 
nri iitiiiniil, nnd till nioihrii notimii ipmll itionn n lilt I toKitliir with tin I inni iiii iUbd unit opU i , mil ilmi Un 
Niitunil iipiLrii, liiLunllliit to tin littaf autlinritii H llii. ttnln of Stnptuii in wIiilIi thi plnntn an tni ntioni d iin 
inumpriitrd lind an HLLUunl of tin Kronth, n iliii country, and ui>t.ii of Uic pUnti m gnin, (.ulliLtiil fioni ancient 
nnd modem authors 

CATLOW.-POPULAR CONCHOLOGY ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arraiifi'od hcin;; an Introduction to the Modern System of Concholo^ 
with a skeUh of the Natural Ilistorvol the Animals, an acrount of the Voiniation of the Shells, 
and a complete Desciiptiie List of the Families and Genera By Agnes Catlow. Fcp 8\o. 
with 312 Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. cloth 

CAVENUISTI’S (SIR HENRY) DEBATES OP THE HOUSE OF 

COMMONS, dnrinj? the 'I liirteenth Parliament of Great Itritniri, tominonly called the 
Unreported Pailiament I'o wlm h are appended. Illustrations of the Parliptnentary History 
of tlie lleiffii of Geor(fe 111 , coiisistinif of Unpublished l.A'tteis, Frixate .loiAnals, Memoirs, 
&c Drawn up from the OriKinnl MSh , by J Wright, Esq., Editor of the Parliamentary 
History of Enf^land. In 4 vols royal 8vo. Vol. 1 is now ready, 25 b. cloth. This work is 
also puhlishod lu Parts, 6 h. each, of wliuh six ore now published. 

“ T)ic«i mpoiU (1108—1774) conktitutc a inlualU oilditinn tn Ifanauil a Dihitm, and lunliiln miiili ruriouii 
maMir— intii iilii, ii)iwnrdii iit uni liundnd new apii hiH ot Diiiki llii y, in tin t, K'* lur to (111 up ii hithecUi IioimIpnh 
ftip in iiui I’lili imintiiy histiny — and tin publii ition, with its iiii,iurlint appindiiiL, di>i» OTeut hum ur tu the 
■kill and Iiiduiitry III tin dliiio'inii md (ditm — QtAliTinit llnviiiw, No l/o, bipl 1842— nuk, pufo, 

CIIERRY.-THE ART OF SHOEING HORSES. 

By the Siuitr de Sot nn sel To winch aie added. Notes on his Practice. By FnEDPnicB 
CgifforuChurky, Piincipal Veteiinar> Snrt^eon.lateto the Second Life Guards. 8vo. pp. 80, 
68. cloth. 

CHINA.-THE LAST YEAR IN CHINA, 

To the Peace of Nanking . as sketched in Letters to his Friends, by a Field Officer actively 
employed in that Country W ith a few roiiclnding' Remarks on our Past and Future Policy 
in China. 2d edition, revised. Ftp. 8vo. with Map, 7s. cloth. 


CHINESE NOVEL.— RAMBLES OF THE EMPEROR CHINO 

Tih m KSanp( Nan*, a Cliinese Tale. Translated by Tklu Sheii ; with a Preface by James 
L hOOK, D D. 2 vols. post 8 x 0 . 21b. cloth. 

IhoRe rambUi of tho Hiirmin AlriRchid of the rrUBti*il Finpiri Kive a ^err rurloufi, and, at the preient moment, 
H pLLuUarly mtereeting view of Clnneiie opinionft, tisagte, and inatlttiiioni ^laiT a MaoaaiMJS 

CLAVERS.-FOREST LIFE. 

By Ma ry Cla vers, au Actual Settler ; Author of «* A New Home, Whtf 'll Follow ?” 2 vols. 
fcp. 8vo. pp. 642, 128. cloth. 

COLTON.— LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By the Rev. C. C. Colton. New Edition. 8vo. 12 b. cloth. 


CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

8th Edition, improved, pp. 302, fcp. 8vo. with 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured. 
12 b. cloth. 

tt till* work la tn anabir eliildn*|i and roUBS pnaona to Mouira a knowlednr of tba waMtaU. 

byalwnof 
-a. with a 
^nolpal 
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PItIKTED KOn LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 


CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

With Plates, enyrraved by Mr and Mrs. Lowry, tram Original Drawinfca, 3d Editi(m, en- 
larged. 2vol8. 12ino. 14s. cloth. 

COOLEY.-TIIE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND 

DISCOVERT By W. D Cooley, Esq. Svols. frp S\o. with Vignette Titles, IHs. cloth. 


C0PLAND.~A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Titatment of Diseases, Morbid Structnres, 
and the Disordera especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the ditferent Bpocha of 
Life, With numerous ap)>roved Formula* of the Medicines reromniended. By Jambs Copland, 
M.Ti , Cnnsulting I'h^sieian to Queen tMtarJutte's Lyiiig-ni Hospital ; Senior Fbysiruin to the 
Royal Infirmary for Children ; Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of the 
Medical and Chirurgieol Societies of liOiidon and Berlin, &c. Publishing in parts, of which 8 
have .’ijipcared.— Part 8 was pubiishe*! on November 4th. 

CROCKM.— ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYlNd. 

Fifth Edition, com (ted tliroughont, and considerably improved and modernized, by T. G. 
Bunt, T^nd Suiveyor, Bristol. To n Inch are oddid, iAliLI<»S OF SIX-FIGURR LOUA- 
IHTHMS, &!• , superintended by Iti hard Farlky, of the Nautical Aliiiuiiar Fstablisbrnent. 
1 vol post 8vo. I'Jb cloth. 

• • 1 hf woi 1 llii imijhout in ( iitin Iv n M'td, and much mw mnltci Im. If»rn nrf.lx 1 , Ihcr* arc ncir chapten, ton 
buninK Mry lull and minuO n. ii I iliiiR tu Uu nii dcru 1 rutlip <il Nurvtvitia, boOi with and without the aid 

of uiiLuliir instrumint I li< mi thud 1 1 I lottuig Pat i a, iud ( uatma or CotiipuU^ tlu.ir Areua, arc dcacribed, &i 
Ai. 1 In i.hniiU i on I c\ I lling oUo i. ni w 

CROWE.-TIIE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

From the Earliest Period to the Abdication of Napoleon. By E. R. CiiowB, Esq. 8 vuls. fep. 
8vo with Vignette 1 itles, 188. cloth. 


DAVY (SIR IIUMP1IRY).~AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY: 

With Notes by Dr. John Davy. (Uh Edition, 8vo with 10 Plates, Ifis. cloth. 

( uNirNii, — lutKHlui tion — llu Uini lal PowirH < I MiitU r with li mflut ni ) A ( ip tntion — riio Chganirution of 
riunla— ‘'lula— N itvirt ind ( onatitiitinn ut tho Atinon|ihfi«% an 1 ita inRui ni i onVigitiblia M iniiiPi of Vojtotnblc 
and Animul OriKin M (nuri.a ot Mitirral OriKui, <>r 1 inwii Munurca— Itniuvvi ment ol Londa by Uumtng— Caiwri 
intuta on thu NuliUnt Uuiilitieaui ditt(n.utUruwmi,&(. 


DE CUSTINE.— THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, &c. 

By the Mahhois Dk Cusi ink. '1 ranslated fioiii the French. 3 vols. post 8vo.— JiMf ready. 

Thr l! oiPiRn Ctuaituly Rob, w, No 61 (juat publuhcd), obacrvia,- ‘ i hi- Marquu lie fuatme ■ work on Buaaia ia 
ahurtly U> apiaar it i deaulbi-d by tbuae who hutc riad iragmi-nt). of it to be muvt violently huatilo to Huaaia 
hunik leri txtruordinar] cin lunitaniee arc BHaiRDPdaatbe (.uuae of’bla tone uflioetllity " 


DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 

WALI,, DEVON, •nil WEST SOMERSET. By Hsnnv T. Dn !.• IlicnII, r.R.S. tic., 
Director of the Oi dnance Geological Survey. Publislied by Order of the Lords Commissioners 
of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 19 large Pates, 148. cloth. 

DE MORGAN.— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on their Application to Lite Contingencies and Insurance Oflit-es. By Auu. db Mobgan, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Title, 6 b. cloth. 

DENDY.— THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYSTERY. 

B) W. C. Dbndy. 1 vol. 8vo. 19s. cloth. 


DOCTOR (THE), &c 

5 vols. post Bvo. Its. fid. cloth. 

■' AdauraWy u thamyetny of the ' DoctoThaa baen piwcrwil ^ to the maeat U t wUMg yyty 

fMOon for sBeetiaa aMnway M the anbjKt The selhor U BoM itoalhey te aslqtowleiiari the fact aberthr bMne 
hw iHt lUneettotemcpt eonOdeaUnl Meod.aa M.P of high chanotoi In a private~tottor from Mn. Soet^, 
dated Fetowy wTlbSTabe net only etotae we Da^ but aSla that the greater part of a etxth vohuna had gone 
Omaih fenrard^thr ^aearaerdrawlng^^ ^ a ^tributw , afTingber 

taU uWMlty to annn that bar fanaband la the atUhor.”— ^ssav Bsia, Baa. in Tns 8«uaT Tnusa, No. 1 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


DODDRIDGE. -THE EAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Or, a Parapliraae and Version of the New Testament ; with Critical Notes, and a Practical 1 
Improvement of each Section. By P. Doddridob, D.D. To which is prefixed, a Life of the I 
Author, by A. Kippib, D.U. F.R.S. and S.A. New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 1. 16a. cloth. ' 

DONOVAN .-TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY. | 

By Michael Donovan, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vif^nette Title, 

6s. cloth. 

DONOVAN. -A TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.l.A. Professor of Chemistry to the Company of Apothecaries in 
Ireland. 3 vols. fcp. 8vu. with Vie:nette Titles, 13s. cloth. 

I DORA. MELDER : 

A Story of Alsace. By Mkta Sanokr. Translated and edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Autlior of “ Records of a Good Man's Life,” &c. Fcp. Hvo pp. 286, 3 Illustrations, fs. cloth. , 

DOVER.-LIEE OP PREDERICK II. KING OP PRUSSIA. 

By Loki) Dovkh. 3d Kdilion, 2 vols. 8vu. with Portrait, 28s. boards. 

DRUMMOND.-PIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

Intended as popular Illustrations of the Science, lenduivf to >ta study as a branch of f^cneral 
education. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 4th Edit. I2niu. with numerous Woodcuts, Qs. bds. 

DUNIIAM.-TUE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

By Di . Dunham. 3 vols. fcp 8vu with Vignette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DUNHAM. -HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING Till! MIDDLE 

AGES. By Dr, Dunham. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, 4 b. cloth. 

DUNIIAM.-TIIE HISTORV OP SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

By Dr. Dunham. 0 \ols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, lOs. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OP DENMARK, SWEDEN, AND 

NORWAY. By Dr. Dunham. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vig'nette Titles, 18s. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE HISTORY OP POLAND. 

By Ur. Dunham. 1 vol. fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Title, 6 b. cloth. 

DUNHAM.-THE LIVES OP THE EARLY WRITERS OF 

GREAT UKII AIN. By Dr. Dunham, R. Bkll, Esq. &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 

Title, Cs. cloth. 

DUNHAM, &u.-TnE LIVES OP BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 

By Dr. Dumi am, U. Bell, Esq. Sic. 2 \ols. fcp. Bvo. with Vignette 'Fitles, 12 b. cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.-IIUMAN PHYSIOLOGY: 

With which is incorixirated much of the elementary part of the ” Institutiones Phyaiologica:” 
of J F. Blumenbach, Professor in the University of Gottingen. By John Elliotson, M.D. 
Cantab. F.R.S. Fifth Edition. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with numeroiu Wof^ents, 
pp. 1206, 4t2. 3 b. cloth ; separately in three Parts, as follows i — 

Part 1, General Physiology, and the Organic Functiona. 5th Edition, lOa. 6d. j 

“ 3, The Animal Functiona. 5th Edition, 14s. 

” S, Human Generation; the Growth, Decay, and Varietiea of Mankind: with an | 
Appendix on Mesmerism, 17 b. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Historical, Practical, and Deacriptive. By John Pakby, Engineer. 4tn. IlluBtnted by 
numerous Woodcuts, and 35 Ckipper-plotes. sS5. 5s. boards, 

FERGUS.-HISTORYWTHE UNITED STATESOF AMERICA, 

Fttun the Dieoovery of AinelftcM to the Election of General Jackson to the Presidency, Ey the 
Rev. II. FitnaUB. 3 voU. fcp. 6Vo. with Vignette Titles, 13a. doth. 
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FORD.-THE NEW DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 

Accordinf? to the Chnrcb of Rni^land ; containing; an Acconnt of the Institution, Praycra, and 
lifpditations, before and after the Adminiatration, and a Companion at the Lord’s Table. By 
the Rev. James Ford, B.D. 7th Edition, 18mo. aa. 6d. bound in cloth, with ^It edges; 
fhp. 8vo. Ss. 6d. bound. 

F0RD.~A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PRAYERS, 

On FAITH, H IPE, and CHARITY ; with a Morning and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. 
Jamki Ford, B.D. 8d Edition, 18mo. 4a. cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE STATESMEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH 

OF ENGLAND. With an Introductory 1 rcatise on the Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Fokstbr, Esq. 6 vols. fcp. Hvn. with Original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by Cattermole, jg!. 10a. cloth. 

, Tlie Introductory Treatise, intended as an Introdui'tiou to the Study of the Great Civil War in 
j ' the M'vcnteenth Century, separately, 28. (kl. hcwimI. 

I Tlie above 5 vols. form Mr. Forster’s portion of the Lives of Eminent Hritish Statesmen, by Sir 
I James Mackintosh, the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay, and John Forster, Esq. 7 vols. fcp. flvo. 

with Vignette Titles, ^2. 2e. cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A TREATISE ON THE ARTS, MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES, and INSTITUT'ONS of the ORKKKS and ROMANS. By the Rev. 
T. D. FusnituKii., 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. nith Vignette Titles, 12 b. cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE ON THE ENLARGED AND 

PF.NnULOUS AKDOMKN, sliowing it to be a visceral affection attended with important 
I conseiiuences in the Iluinnn Economy ; with cursory Observations op Diet, Exercise, anrt the 
General Management of Health : lor the use of the Dyspeptic. By Richard Fran kum. Esq. 
Surgeon. 

The Second Edition, augmented, with a Dissertation on Gout, suggcatingiiew physiological views 
as to its Cause, Prevention, and the best Course of Treatment. Fcp* 8vo. pp. 126, 58. cloth. 

GLEIO.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT BRITISH MILITARY 

COMMANDERS. BytheRcv. G R.GLBta. Svols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, IBs. cloth. 

GLENDINNIN6.-PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE CULTURE 

OF THE PINE APPLE. By K. Glkndinmno, Gardener to the Right lion. Lord Rolle, 
Hirton. 12nio. with Plan of a i’lnery, 6s. cloth. 

GOOD.-THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By John Mabon 
Good, M.D. F.R.S., &u. Third Edition, corrected, 8 vols. fcp 8vo. 24b. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH: OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 

explained in a Series of luatructioiis and Examples. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. Svo. pp. 848, 
7s. cloth. 

GRAHAM.- HELPS TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 

Or, Easy Exercises for Young Children. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. By G. F. 
Graham, Author of “ English, or the Art of Composition.”— /» prMS. 

GRATTAN.— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, 

From the Invasion by the Romans to the Belgian Revolution in 1830. By T. C. Grattan, 
Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Title, 6 b cloth. 

GRAY.— FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Selected fhmi various Authors. Etched for the Use of Students. By Maria Emma Gray. 
Yol. I. pp. 40, with 78 plates of figures, 13s. cloth. 

THE GENERA OF BIRDS; 

Comprising their Generic Characters, a Notice of the HabiU of each Genus, and an extensive 
List of Species, referred to their several Genera. By Gaoaaa Ro naa r Orat, Acad. Imp. 
Georg. Florent. Soc. Corresp. Senior Assistant of the Zoological Department. BriBab Muaeum ; 
and Antbor of the List of the Genea of Birds,” «cc. Sic. Illustrated with lliree Hundred 
and Fifty imperial quarto Plates, by David Wiliaam MtTciiMLL.--Jkpr^par 0 Ucn. 

*m* Publication will commence when One Hundred Bnbacribers’ Names have been bbtnlned. 
Frospectusea may be obtained of alt BoekseUera ; a Spedmeu may be seen at the PnbUabers. 
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CATAHK.UB »»F NEW WORKS 


GREENER.— THE GUN ; 

Or, a Treatise on the variouH Descriptions of Small Fire Arms. By W Ghpbnpr, Inventor of 
an improved method of Finngf Cannon by Pen ossion, &c. Svo. with Illustrations, IGs. cloth. 

GREENER.-TnE SCIENCE OF GUNNERY, 

As applied to the Use and Construction of Pire Arms. By William Grebner, Author of 
“The Gun,” &c. With numerous Plates, 15s. cloth. 

GRIGOR.-TnE EASTERN ARBORETUM; 

Or, lleirister of lleniarkahle Trees, Seats, Gardens, &c in the County of Norfolk With 
IVipuliir Delineations of the British Sylva. By James Giiioou. lllustruted by 50 Drawings 
of Trees, etched on copper by U. Ninham. hvo. 17s. 6d. cloth. 

GUEST. -THE MABINOGION, 

From the Llyfr Coch o Hergest, oi Bed Book of Hergest, and other ancient Welsh MSS 
with an English Translation and Notes By Lady Ciiarloi i l (Jitbsi 
Part 1. Containing the Lady ot the Fountain. lto>al Hvo with Fac simile and Woodtutf , Ss 
Part a Containing Peredur Ab Hvrawc , a Tale of Chivuh y. Royal Pvo. with Fac-simile and 
\Soodiuts, 8s 

Parts Containing the Aithunan Romance of Geraint, the Son of F.rbin. Royal Hvo with 
rnc-smiile and Woodcuts, Hs 

Fart 4 Containing the Romance of Killiwcli and Olwen Royal Svo with 4 Illustrations and 
Fac-simile, Ha. 

Part 5 Containing the Dream of Rhonabwi, and the Tale of Pviyll Prince ol Dyved Royal 
Svo 8s 

GUIDE TO ALL THE WATERING ^ SEA-BATHING PLACES 

of On at Biitain , i untaining full and ai curate Disiiiptions ot each place, and of the ('uiiu- 
sitios and striking Objects iii the Environs, and forming nii agreeable and useful Coiiipanion 
during a resuh tice at any of the placex, or during n siimmei tour in quest of health oi 
pleasure, with a Desciiption of the Lnkis, and a Tour through Wales New Edition, 
including the Scoich Wailhino Places, 1 thick vol Ibmo. illustrated by Views and 
Maps, 158. bound. 

GWILT.-AN EN CYCLOP JIDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical, 'Iheoietical, and Practual By Joseph Owilt, Lsq. 1? S A Illustrated with 
upwards of 1000 Lngruvings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt in 1 thick vol Hvo 
cuntaiuing nearly 1300 closely-priutc^ pagis, 12s 6d cloth. 

IIALL.-NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

ilFrY-THHKh MAPS, on Colombier Paiier, with the Divisions and BoundariCb carefully 
coloured. Constructed entirely from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. New 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrc*cted , Including all the Alterations rendered necessaiy 
by the reient Dthcuil burveys, the New Roads on the Continent, and a careful Compansoii 
with the authenticated Discoveries published lu the latest Voy ages andliavels. Folded in 
halt, Nine Guineas, halt-bound in russia, full size of the Maps, len Pounds, holt-bound in 
russia 

The followinn Mnn* liBTe iHpn rp pn^raMil, fpom pntirply nrw dmlKiiB Inland, South Afiica, Tuikpy in Aala , 
tlip fuUowiaK huvp bfin Dialtrialljr iroprnTpd Switnrland, Nortli ItUy, ^uuth Italy, Li,vil, < patriil Cirmany, 
South* rn Curmany Orefrp, Auatna, Spam and I urtu|(iil, i nnv m ipnt 1 hiitL, rnrnrtpd fl'onithi nicnt ^uve rnmtsut 
auivf y of thi loh.I liniii C ankm to Auiikm (to whi«.li i. appindid, thi I loilni of Canton, on an inlargpd aLulc, in 
a apparatp Lumpartnirilt), liua umci btin addtd 

HANSARD. -TROUT AND SALMON FISHING IN WALES. 

By G. A. Hansard. l2mo. 6 b. 6d. cloth. 

IIARCOURT.-THE DOCTRINE OF THE DELUGE ; 

Vindicating the Scriptural Account from the Doubts which have recently been cut upon it by 
Geological Speculations. By the Rev. L. Vernon Haroourt. a vola. Svo. 86s. cloth. 

HARFORD.-LIFE OF THOMAS BURGESS, D.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Late Lord Bishop of Salisbury. By John S. Harford, Esq. D.C.L. F.L.S. Sd Edition, with 
additions, fcp. Svo. with Portrait, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HAWKEE.-IN8TRIK)TI0NS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Ovfift and Shooting. By Uent. Col. P. Hawker, sth Edition. corraeCed, 
enlarged, and Improved, with numerous explanatory Platea and Woodcuts, Svo. sFL la. cloth. 
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llENSLOW.-THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE \ND 

I PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY By J S HlNDIOir, M A T L x Ar 1 vol ftp dvo vllh 
V ij^nette Title, and nearly 70 Woodcuta, 6a cloth 

HERSCIIEL.-A TREATISE ON tSTROAOMV. 

By Sir John Hbrschri New Fihtion 1 vol fcp 8 m) V ig;notte Title, 6$ cloth 

HERSCnUL.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

aiUDY OF NATURAL PHII oaOPHY By Sir Tohn Hbkschel New Fdition, 1 vol I 
icp 8vo with TiipHtte tith, 6a cloth 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE VND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

I With a Glance at Bad Hahita By A7a>7it ‘ Miinnera make the man ’ i5th Tdition, 
riM8(d (with additlona) b\ a lady of Rui k Tip Svo as 6d handsomely bound in fancy 
cloth, Rilt e(1{!fCB 

GmeralOhservitioiiR Inlroilu tiona Tcttera of Introd iLtion—Marnai^e— Dinners — Smokinf^, 
Snuff Fashion Dress— Music— Dant ing— Conversation— Advice to Tradespeople— Vi Biting, 
ViBitmg ( aids— ( ar Is— Tattling— Of Central So ut\ 

HOARE.-A rilACTTCAL TREATISE ON THE CULTI\ ATluN 

Of IHL GRAPE VIVl ON ()P1 N WALLS By Llkmk'»t Hoarb 3d Edition, 8vo 
7s bd ilutli 

' CONTFNTB 

Introduction Obs rvations on the \ n sent Method of Cultivating Grape Vlnea on open Wnlls 
on tilt ca|)ilnlity nii 1 t\.u nt of tli 1 r lit bearing Powers ot the Vine on Aapei t , on Soil 
on Manuic on the Conatiiution ot Walls on the l*ropagation of Vines on tnt Pruning of 
Vines on the 1 rai iing ut \ iiu s on the Managcim nt ot Vint dunng tht first five ytais of 
Its growth Weekly Caicndarial Register General Autumnal Pruninga , on the Wiiitir 
Management of the Vint on tin Plonti ig and Management of Vines in tne public thorough 
fans of towns Desciiptivc Catalogue of twelve aorta ot Grapes moat auitably lulaptedror 
Culture on ojien Walla 

lIOLLANH.-rROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Consiiierationa on thi Course of Life Iranalati d from the French of Matlame Necker de 
bauaaure By Mias lloi land 3 voIb fcp 8vo 19s f>d cloth 

The Third \oluiiic, forming an appropriate eouelusion to tlit first two, separately', 7a fid 

HOLLAND. -A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN 

I MfTAL By J Holland, faq 3 vola fcp 8vo Vignettt Titlea, and about 300 Woodcuts, 

ISa cloth 

HOLLAND. MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS. 

I By Hknry Holland, M D F R S &c fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Phvsician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and Physician in Ordinary to Hia Royal Highness Prince Albert 
' 2d Edition, 1 vol 8vo jip 654, ISa cloth 

I IIOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Vol 1 , compnaing PhnnogainouB or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns By Sir William 
I Jackson Hooker, KH LL D FRA and L S ficc See &c Fifth Edition, with Additiona 
j and Corrections , and 173 Figures illuatraUve of the Umbelliferous Plants, the Composite 
I Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns In 1 wo Vola 8vo pp 502, with 13 Plates, 14a plain, 
with the plates coloured, 34 b cloth 

Vol 3, in 1 wo Farts, completing the British Flora, 34 b boards 

U00KER.-C0MPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

3d Edition, with Additions and Corrections By Sir W J Hookbr l3mo 7s fid cloth 
TUB SAME IN LATIN 5th Edition, ISmo 7s fid 

U00KER.-ICdNB8 PLANTARUM ; 

Or, Figures, with bnef Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and Rare Plants, selected 
< from the Antbor'a Herbarium By Sir W. J Uoorbs, K H LL D. fee 4 vola 8vo with 
400 Plates, 13s Cloth 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW WORKS 


HOOKER AND TAYLOR.-MTJSCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. 

Containing the MoBHes of Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged and described 5 
with Plates, illustrative of the character of the Genera and Species. By Sir W. J. IIookkh 
and T. Taylob, M.D. F.L. 3 ., &c. ad Edition, 8vo. enlarged, 31 s, 6d. plain ; .^ 3 . 3 s. coloured. 

HOWITT (MARY).— THE HOME. 

Or, Family Cares and Family Joys. By Frbobrika Bkbmer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2 vols. post «vo. ais. boards. 

HOWITT (MARY). -THE NEIGHBOURS : 

A Story of Every-day Life in Sweden. By Frbderika Brbmer. Translated by Mary 
Howitt. 2d Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 18b. boards. 

HOWITT.-TIIE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt, New Edition, medium 8vo. with Engravings on wood, by Bewick and 
Williams, uniform with “Visits to Remarkable Places,” ais. cloth. 

contents. 

Life of the Aristocracy. The Forests of England. 

Life of the Agricultural Population. Habits, Amusements, and Condition of the 

Picturesque and Moral Features of the Country. People; in which are introduced Two New 
Strong Attachinent of the English to Country Chapters, descriptive of the Rural Watering 

Places, and Education of the Rural Population. 

HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and 
Poetry. Hy William Howitt. New Edition, medium 8vo. with 40 Illustrations by 
S. Williams, 21 s, cloth. 

SBCONB SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. 1 vol. meillnm 8vo. with upwards of 40 highly-flnisbed Woodcuts, 
from Drawings made on the spot for tliis work, by Messib. Carmichael, Richardsons, and 
I Weld Taylor, 218. cloth. 

HOWITT.-RIIRAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Characteristic Sketches of its Otief Citlea and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that Country in the Years 1840-42. By William Howitt, 
Author of “ Tlie Rural Life of England,” “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” “ The Boy’s 
Country Book,” 3 ic. 1 vol. medium 8vo. with above 30 lllustratioiis, 21b. cloth. 


HOWITT.— THE STUDENT-LIFE OF GERMANY. 

From the Unpublished MSS. of Ur. Cornelius. By William Howitt. 8vo. with 24 Wood- 
Engravings, and Seven Steel Plates, 31 b. cloth. 

• 1 lili Tolumc contAini Torty of tha most fdoinua STiinFWT-Hnwni., with the Orieuel Music, adapted to tlis 

Fmnoforto by Wlukelmpyrr. 

HOWITT.— COLONISATION AND CHRISTI'ANITY : 

A Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives, in all their Colonies, by the Europeans. 

By William Howitt. 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting aUthe Amxuements. 

Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt, Author 
of ^6 Rural Life of England/* &c. 2 kl Edition, 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with about 40 Woodcuts. 

8b. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE PARENT’S HAND-BOOK ; 

Or, Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, and Situation. ; containing nseful and 
pm^IcM Information on the subject of placing out Young Men, and of obtaining their Edu- I 
occupations. By J. C. Houmm, S«i. Author of “ Plain f 
Direction, for Miking Will..** v Fcp. 8vo. pp. 254, 6.. cloth. 
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HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 ‘Will. 4 and 1 Viet, 
c. 26. To whii'b ia added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating; to the diatribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful infornialion, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, of the Lefracy Duty Office, London. 12tlj Edition, eorrocted, with 
notes of coses judicially decided since the above Act cauie into operation. Fcp. tlvo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth, j^ilt ed^iea. 


IIUDSON.-TIIE EXECUTOR\S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson. 3d Edition, fcp. (ivo. .'is cloth. 

I * 4 * The aijove two works may he had jii 1 volume, piicr 78. cloth. 

’ INGEMANN.-KING ERIC AND THE OUTLAWS; 

f (M, the Tlirone, the Church, and the People, By Inqemann. Translated from the Danish 

hy JANh Frances riiACMA.v. 3\ols. p<ost hvo. ais. 6d. boards. 


JACKSON.-PICTORIAL FLORA ; 

Or, British Botany delineated, in 1300 LKlioip-aphir Drawings of all the Species of Floweiing 
Plants indigenous to Oreat Britain , illustrating the descriptive works on English Botany of 
Hooker, Lindley, Smith, &c. By Miss Jackson. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 


JACKSON, fc-THE MILITAUT LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL 

THK ]>(TKE OF WELUNOIXIN, K.O. tic. Itc. Hy MiOor Ba.ii, jArKSON, .nil Captnin 
C. Roch KOiiT Scott, lati* of the Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
Plans of Battles, .308. cloth. 


JAMES.- EVA ST. CLAIR; 

And other Collected Talcs. By 0. 1*. R. Jambs, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. boards. 

Also, by the same Author, 

The Jacquerie— The Ancient R<‘gime— Corse de Leon— The King’s Highway— Henry of 
Gnise— The Huguenot— The Gentleman of the Old School— ITie Robber— Life and Adventures 
of John Maretoii Hall — Mary of Burgundy — One in a Tliousaud — Attiia. Each in 3 vols. post 
8vo. 318. 6d. boards. 


JAMES. -A HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF EDWARD THE 

BLACK PRINCE, and of various Events connected theiewith, which occurred during the 
Reign of Edward ITT. King of England. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 2d Edition, 3 vols. 
fcp. Svo. with Map, 15s. cloth. 


JAMES.-LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq., and E. E. Cbowb, Esq. 5 vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette Titles, 
30s. cloth. 

JENTNS.— MANUAL OF BRITISH VERTEBRATE ANIMALS ; 

Or, Descriptions of all the Animals belonging to the Classes Mammalia, Avee, ReptiUa, Am- 
phibia, and Pisces, which have been hitherto observed in the British IslandB ; including the 
Domesticated, Naturalized, and Extirpated Species. The whole systematlcuUy arranged. 
By the Rev. LBONAao Jbntnb, M.A. F.L.S., fcc. 1 voL Svo. ISe. board*. 


JOHNSON.-THE FARMER’S ENCYCLOPAIDIA, 

And Dictionary of Rural Affain: embracing all the recent Discoveriei In AgricultnrSl Che- 
mistry s adapted to the comprehension of unscientific readers. By CoTHaaaT W. Johnsov, 
Bbo. F.R.8. Barrlster-*t-law, Cwrresponding Member of the Agricultural Society of KOnigs- 
bm. and of the Maryland Horticntturai Society; Antbor of eeveral of the Piiie Beeays of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England; and oth« Agricultural ^rto; of 

“Fbrmw’a Almanack/’ ficc. 1 thick vol.8vo.pp.itM,Uluitiatadby WoodEngravtaga of the 
beet ohd moet impto^ AgricolturM Impiementa, 10a. clotlb 
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CATALOGUE OP'KEW WOUKS 


KANE. -ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY; 

Including' the most Recent Discoveries and Applicstions of the Science to Medicine and 
Pharmacy, and to the Arts. By Roukrt Kanu, M.D. M.K.I.A., Professor of Natural 
PhllOBophy to the Royal Dublin Society. 1 thick volume, 8vo. with 236 Woodc. ts, 24 b. cloth. 

KATER AND LARDNEB.-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

By Captain Kateh and Dr. L ARnNaa. New Edition. I vol. fcp. Hvo. Vijfnette Title, and 10 
Plates, comprising 224 distinct figurcB, 6s. cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomas Ki.ToirTLBY, Esq. In 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 1206, 14b. cloth ; or bound, I5s. 

I ui llii lunvuucnLU uf SdioulH, tlie lohnnc* will nlunlH Iip boIiI ii pnrutih , 

KEIGHTLEY.-AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Thomab KKioHTLbY, Esq., Author of “A Hihtory of England,” “Greece,” “Rome,” 
“ Outlines of History,” &c. &:c. 12mo. pp. 364, 5s. bound. 

KETGIITLEY.-THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By Thomab KbiGHTLEY, Esq. Tbirdcdit. 12mo. pp.508,6s.6d. cloth, or 7s bound. 
ELEMENTARY HISTORY of GIIEEC% 18mo. pp. 264, 38. 6(1. bound. 

KEIGIITLEY.-TIIE HISTORY OF ROME 

To the end of the Republic. By Tiiohab KEiaHTLKV, Esq. Third edition, 12mo. pp. 612, 
6b. 6d. rioth ; or 7h. bound, 

ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ROME, 18mo. pp. 204, 38. 6d. bound. 

KEIGIITIEY.-THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 

From tlie Accession of Augustus to the end of the Empire in the West. By T. Keiqhtley, 
E«q. 12nio. pp. 436, 6fl. 6(i. cloth, or 7s. bound. 

QUESTIONS on the HISTORIES of ENGLAND, Parts I and 2, pp. 66 each; ROME, 3(1 edit, 
pp. 40} GREECE, 3d edit. pp. 42. 12mo. sewed, Is. each. 

KEIGHTLEY— OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Period. By Thomas Kkiohtlky, Esq. New Edition, corrected and con- 
siderably improved, fcp. 8vo. pp. 468, 6s. cloth ; or 6 b. 6d. bound. 

KIPPIS.-A COLLECTION OP HYMNS AND PSALMS, 

For Public and Private Worship. Selected and prepared by A. Kippi.b, D.D., Abraham 
Rbrb, D.D., the Rev. Thomas Jervis, and the Rev. T Morgan. To which is added, a 
Supplement. New Edition, corrected and improved, iBmo. 68. bound. 

KIRBY & SPENCE.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, Ace. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barham ; and W. 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. ii L.S. 6th Edit, correctedand muchenlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 81s. Gd. cloth. 

Thp flnt two ToloniM of the “ latroriuotion to Kratonoln^y” ere pubUnhcd u a eenkrate work, diitlnct from 
the third Mid (burth lolumei, and, Uioush much enleriicd, at a conaldrrAhle redurtloa (if price, in order that 
tlie numeroua claee of renriere who conflne tbelr itudy of uuerti to that of their mannen »ml economy, need not be 
burthened with Uie coat of the tecbnleal portion of the work, relating to their anatomy, physiology, &r, 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA BRITANNICA; 

Or, Repreaentations of the British Grasses i with Remarks and occasional Descriptions. By 
I. L. Knapp, Esq. F.L.S. & A.S. 3d Edition, 4to. with 118 Plates, beautifully coloured, 
pp. 360, 16 b. boards. 

LAING.-A TOUR IN^ SWEDEN, 

In ISM ! oompriiing obeetftatlons on the Moral, Political, and Economical State of the Swedish 
Nation. By Samuel Lai no. Esq. 8vo. 11s. cloth. 



PRINTED roll LONGMAN, ItROWN, AND CO. 




LAING.- NOTES OF A TRAVELLER, 

On the Social and Political ntatp of France, Pruaala, Switaeriand, Italy, and otlici iwrts of 
Europe, during the preaent centuiy. By SAMUKti La iNu, Esq. 2d Edition, 8vo. Ifis. cloth. 

LAING.-JOIIRNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN NORWAY, 

During the yeara 1ST l, IHS-I, and IfiSfi ; made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Cnuntiy, and the Condition of ita Inhabitarita. By Samvel Laino, Kaq. 

2d Edition, 8V0. I4a cloth I 

LAING.-TIIE OHRONTOLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY, 

Froiiitlie KarhestPciiodof tlirWislory ot the Noitliciii Si>h KingHto the Middle of the Tneifth ' 
Centuri, comninnlv (Ailed the Hi inihkiingla. Irunalated from the Icelandic of Snorro I 
SturliHon, with Notes and a Prelimiiimy Diwouiw, bv .Samitul Laino, Author of “ A 1 
Rehideiiie in Norway,” “ A Tom in Sweden," " Notes of a lYaveller," Sic.— Preparing for 1 

pubht iiltua. 

I-ARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA; 

roniprisiiig a Senes of Original Works oil History, Biography, Literature, the Sciences, Arts, 
and Maiiiifactiires. Coniliicted and edited by Dr. Laadner. 

The .Senes, complete, in Oije llniidred ind Thirty-tliree Volumes. ^39. IRs. (Tliree volumes 
remiiiii to be publislied.) The works, separate. Os. |hi volume. 

LARDNER— A TREVTliSE ON ARITHMETIC. 

Bv D. Lauuneh, LL I). F.R.S. 1 vol. ftp. Hvo. with Vignette '1 itle. Os. cloth lettered. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY & MAGNETISM. 

Jly Dr. Lardncr. 2 vols. kp. 8vo. 12s. (Vol. 2 is in th > piess.) 

LAKDNER.-A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And Its Application to the Arts. By Dr. Lardner. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, and 
upwards of 200 figures. Os. cloth. 

LARDNER.-A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

By D. Lardner, LL.D., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Vignette Title, Os. cloth. 

LARDNER- A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND Pneu- 

matics. By Dr. Lakdni u. New Edition. 1 vol. fcp. 8\o. Os. cloth. 


L. E L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON. New Edition (1839), 4 vols. fcp. Hvo. with Illustrations by Howard, Sic. 38s. cloth 
lettered ; or handaomely hound in morocco, with gilt edges, eS2. 4b, 

The following may be had separately 

THE IMPROVISATRICK lOs. 6d. i THE GOLDEN VIOLET lOs. fid. 

THE VENETIAN BRACELET . lOs. fid. | THE TROUBADOUR 10s. fid. 

LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN, 

From his first Introduction to Practice ; including 20 Yeara* Wanderings throughout the 
greater part of Rurooe. S vols. post 8vo. 8 coloured Plates, 81s. fid. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. Lindlby, Pb.D. F.RS. L.B. Sic. 8d Edition (1880), with Corrections and consi- 
derable Additions, 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 004, with Six Platea and numeroua Woodcuta, 18a. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— A NATURAL SYSTEM OF. BOTANY; 

Or, a Syatematic View of the Organiution, Natural AlBnltlM, and Geographical Diatrlbution 
of the whole Vegv^le JjUngdom ; together with the uea of the moat important qiedea in 
Medicine, the Arts, and Roral or Domestic Economy. By John LtMoi.BV, Ph,D.» F.R.8., 
L.S., file, ad Edition, with numerous additions and corrections, and a complete 14st of 
Genera, with their synonyms. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 
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CATALOGCB OF NEW WORKS 


LINDLEY.-ELORA MEDICA; 

A BotnnicAl Account of all the most important Plants used in Medicine, in different Parts of 
the World. By John Linolky, Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth lettered. 

LINDLEY. SCHOOL BOTANY; 

Or, an Explanation of the CliaracterH and Differences of the principal Natural Classes and 
Orders of Plants heloni'iiifr to the Flora of Europe, in the Botanical ClaHsiflcation of Db 
CANnoLLK. For the use of Students prepaiiiiff for their matriculation examination in the 
University of London, and applicable to Botanical Study in gpeneral. By John Lindley, 
Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. with upwards of 16U Woodcuts, 6 b. cloth lettered. 

LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arranired accordiiiftto the Natural Orders. By Professor John Lindley, Ph D , F.R.S., &c. 
The 3d Edition, with numerous additions, corrections, and improveiiicnts, 12ino. pp. 390, 
lOs Od. cloth. 


LTNBLEY.-TITE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE ; 

Or, an Attempt to Explain the Principal Operations of Ciurdemni^ upon Physiolofrical Prin- 
ciples. By John Lindley, Ph.D., F.R.S. I vol. 8vo. with Illustrations on Wood. 12s. 
cloth. 


Till" Ronk 1 ^ wi-iUto in thp hopp of protidlna Ui< mtclllarnt )»nr«li>n( r, and tht urinntiflr nirnO ur, norrre tly, witli 
Uu< nilionnl 111 nf till mort* impurtunt opi rntionh nt linrtuultuip nnd tiv iiutltni hna riidi* itouri d In pi i si nt to Iiih 
rindi ID in Inlplliioldp Pipl mition, Inuiulid npitn will isiirt iinid fm I b, wimli thi v inn ludKi of tiV thiirownnii iiii« 
nf nlmprtiitinn, oi thi* pi nor il niiluri of vikiIrIiU n< ti im , nnd oI Uu enu ns wliii h, widli tin ^ lontml tin pnMHrM 

' of lMin«»ppulif.d liV tliinimhis '|li« (lohiH smon of siirli know li iIko will n'rpHsirilv 

It 11 mithodu ot tultivdtimi, uid Itnd tlitm to tin. diLLoui) of new and better mudia 


LINDLEY. -AN OUTLINE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 

HORTICULTURE. By Professok Lindley. 18mo. 2b. sewed. 


LINDLEY. - GUIDE TO ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN; 

Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruits and Vej^etubles cultivoted in Great Britain : with 
Kalcmlars of the Work required in the Orchard and Kitchen Garden dining every month in 
the year. By Gkorob Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by Professor Lindley. 1 large 
vol. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

LLOYD.-A TREATISE ON LIGHT AND VISION. 

By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dubhn. 8vo. ISs. boards. 


LOUDON. -AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS; 

being the “ Arboretum et Fniticetum Britannicum” abridged : containing tlie Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Scicntihcally and Popularly Described , 
with their Propagation, Culture, nnd ul^s in the Arts; and with Fngravi^gs of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters. By J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. In 8vo, pp. 1234, with upwards of 2000 Engravings on Wood, jF2. 10s. 
bound in cloth. 

The Original Work may he had in 8 >ols. 8vo. with above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and 
upwards of 2500 Woodcuts, <6 10, cloth. 


LOUDON.-AN ENCYCLOPJIDIA OF GARDENING; 

Presenting, in one systematic view, the History and Present State of Gardening in all Coun- 
tries, and its Theory and Practice in Great Britain i with the Management of the Kitchen 
Garden, the Flower Garden, Laying-out Orounda, &c. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. A New 
Edition, enlarged and much improved, 1 large vol, 8vo. with nearly 1000 ]lbgravlngi on Wood, 
pp. 1312, 5Qi. cloth. * 

LOUDON.-AN ENC¥CL0P.a:DIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

Comprliing ita History in all Countiiea } the Principles on which AgTieuKural Operationa 
depend, AiMtbcdrApfillcattoiMb Great Britain and similar Climates. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
te. The Third BdiklotC I lErge vol. Ovo. pp. 1418, with nearly ISOO Wood Engravinga, 
10a. doth. 


|>»4KTB1> fob LOBOatAKp SmOWlTi AND CO. 
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L0TO0N,-AN ENCYCLOP^U OF PLANTS; 

IncludlitK *ntbePlMtitrtiiclt«i«noirfov9dia» arlMivelMMtali«dM>(iidliitn»Ov«ti^ 

gtnnf tMr Birtwy. $e«ompm^ Vy «im 1» tejpBjpBoM fummid «nd 

name of e^ery Plant which he may flnd In itowWi md atahlre aO the iaBniirthin MWMetlnt 
it which ia nntfui and Intereatinf. The SMCUh: Cheirhneri hy ah Bndnent BoBwMi Bm 
Dihwlhflr* by J. D. C Sowarhy, P Uil. A lAif mlh e New SupplemenW horn- 

pnainy every desirable partlcnlyr n ss p eh Hh ir all Bm PfeuBa «r%laailed in, or Ihtroduced tato, 
Britain between the first pnbUcation of ^ in IfiK, and Jehnwry |MOt with a new 
Oeaeral laden to the whole work Bdlted by J. C. Loooom. pMpansd W W. B. Baxter, Jmiu 
and revised by OeoiBe Don, r.h 9 . ; and flOO new Fijrarea of Plany on Wood, from l>»wlii|w 
by J. D. C. dosrerby, F.L.B. One very laiffe yoL svo. with nearly io,(NM Wood Esorartiiia, 
pp. ISM. jfiS. ISi. fid ^ ^ 

Till New Sonilemeat (1841), etsfMroiWy, Svo pp. ISO, iSs. Botii. 

LOUDON.-AN ENCTCIOPJEDU OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VtLU. ARCaiTECTDItE .wl rOKNITURE. ConUmlnE DMlgM Itir CotUEM, VIDm, Mm 
llouaee, Farmeriee, Conntry Inna Public Houses, Parochial dchools, fee , with the requleke 
Fittmfis>up, Fixtures, and ]himtture, and appropriate Offices, Osrdens, and Garden deanery . 
each Deeign accompanied by Analytical and Critical Bemarks illustrative of the PHnciplei of 
Architectural Science and Taete on which it le composed, and General Estimates of the Expense. 
By J. C. Loddon, V.L.S fitc. New Edition (tMS), sorrected, with a Supplement containing 
IfiO additional pages of letter-prees end nearly 800 new engravings, bringt^ down the work to 
Ifisa. 1 very thick vol. fivo. pp isafi, with more than 9000 Engravings on Wood, 3s. t kgtb. 

*•* The New Supplement, teparaUty^ fivo. pp. 174, 7 b. fid. sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTTJS BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to or introduced Into Britmn. The 8d Edition (1839), 
wltha NBwSupri.BMSNT, prepared, under^edirectlonofJ C.LooDON,byW B. Baxtbh, 
and revised by Gbobob Don, P.L S. 1 vol. 8vo pp. 766, Sle. fid. cloth 

The Fibst Supplbmxnt (183S) tepvraUlyt Svo pp. 96, 9s. fid sewed 
TbeNBwBi;pPLBXiBhT(1839)eejMi»0fe/y,8vo pp. 749, 8s sewed. 

LOUDON. -THE SUBURBAN GARDENER AND VILLA 

COMPANION compnsing the Choice of a Villa or Suburban Residence, or of a sitnation on 
which to form one , the Arrangement and Furniahing of the House : and the Laying-out, 
Planting, and general Management of the Garden and Grounds , the wbole adapted for grounds 
from one perch to fifty acres wnd upwards in extent , intended for the Instrnctlon of those 
who know little of Gardening or Rural Affairs, and more particularly for the use of Ladles. 
By J. C. Locoon, F.L S, &c 1 vol Svo. with above 300 Wood Bogravtnga, 90s. cloth. 

lOTTDON.-HOETIIS LI6N0SIS L0NDINEN8IS; 

Or, a Oatalogus pf aU thh.l4friisous Plants cultivated In the neiFtthonrhood of Lohdmi. To 
which are added thfilr usual pi^es in NorseriM. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. fim. Svo. 7s. fid. 


LODDON.-ON THE LAYING-OUT, PLANTING AND 

MANAGEMENT of CEMETERIES; and on the Improvement of Churchyards. By J. O. 
Loddon,„F.L S. fiec. fivo. with fiO Engravings, 13s. cloth. 

LOW.-THE BREEDS OF THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

of Great Britain deseiibed By David Low, Esq. E,R.8 E. Frafossor of Agrlealtttre Ih the 
University of Edinburgh; Member of the Royal Academy of AFBcultnn of BwodM; Ofirtw- 
spondlng Member of the Conseil Royal d’Agnculture de France, of the Soddtfi myele et 
Centrale, ate. Sfc. The Plates from Drawings by W. Nicholsim, R-fiLA. ndiwsd ^ ABerta 
ofbn Pninttngs, executed for the Agrlculturnl Museum of the University of EdWHniVh, by 
W. EhMIa, R.B.A. 9 vols. sties quarto, with fifty-two plates of animsla, bsnotlfoEy OMOuted 
nBoi^ Nature, sFlfi. Ifis. hstf-bound In morocco. 

Or in four sfparnto portions, ns follow »— 

u MB,1fis. fid. hsIfLbo^ in momoeO. 
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OATALOGUB OT MBW WORKS 


LOW -ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

^Dinprehending the CultiTAtlon of Flonta, the Huebandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Bconomy of the Farm. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.B., Professor of Agriculture in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Svo. 4ih Edition, with Alterations and Additions, and above 900 Wood- 
cuts, 18s. cloth. 

*,* ThU •dttloB ooaWM Urgp Bad utprMtlng kddlti«Hit on the rhemiral conttltatioa ud geologlral nUtlone of 
■oUe ; im the efflecte of climate and altitude , on the nature, uaee, and aetmn of otanutea , on the princlplea of hlUge 
and UM lucoeaeion of cropi , on the theory and praetioa of diamlns, fto. 

MACAULAT.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON- 

TKIBVTED to the EDINBUBOH REVIEW. By the Right Hon. Tmokai BentnoTon 
Macaulay. 8 vols. Svo. 36a. cloth. 


MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

By T. B. Maoadla Y, Esq. 8d Edition, crown Svo. pp. 199 ( 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VISION. 

By W. Mackenzie, M.D., Lecturer on the Eye in the University of Giasgow. Svo. with 
Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 

MACKINTOSH, &C.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By Sir Jambs Mackintosh ] W. Wallace, Esq. ) and Robert Bell, Esq. 10 vols. fcp. 
Svo. with Vignette Tities, aSS. cloth. 

MACLEOD.-ON RHEUMATISM, 

And on the Affections of Internal Organs, more especially the Heart and Brain, to which it 
gives rise. By R. Maclbod, M.D. ihiysician to St. George’s Hospital. 1 vol. Svo. pp. 172, 

7b. cloth. 

MALTE-BRHN.-A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded on the Works of Maltb-Bkun and Dalbi, embracing an Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of Mathematical and Physical Geography, 
and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of the Political and Social Condition 
of all the Countries in the World s with numerous StatisticalTables, and an Alphabetical Index 
of 19,000 Names. One thick vol. Svo. closely and beautifhlly printed, 30s. cloth. 

MANUAL FOR MECHANICS’ INSTITUTIONS. 

Published under the superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Usefhl Knowledge. H 
Post Svo. 68. cloth. Ill 

MARCET (MRS.)— CONVERSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. For the Use of Children. Vol. 1, containing the History to the Reign of 
Henry VII. ISmo. pp. 864, 4s. 6d. cloth. 



MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In whkh the Blements of that Science are ftmiliarly Explained and lUwtratcdby Experiments. 
14th Edition (1841)* enlaiged and cdrrected, 9 vola. fcp, Svo. pp. 789, 14s.«lath. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; 

In which the EiemcntB of that Sctenoe are familiarly explained, and adapted te 1h« emnpre- 
hension of Tonng Pereona. lOth Bdltlon (ISSI^, enlarged and corrected by tlte Ailttor. 
In I vol. fep. tvo. pp. 484, with 98 Plates, Id. 0d. cloth. 





pRtVTEO pom LbifcTiiAv, Awp co. 


MIBCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOWC; 

In whi«lt Hmt ElfiDeiiti of tint Science am AmtUarly eoqriMUied. 9th (t«N9« iwmed 

«ad enlwy^ed, 1 vht llm>. Bvo. PP* 4M, 7e. td. cloth* 
introduction } on Pr op erty | the DivI ' " ‘ 

the Condition - 

Income ftnm tl 


MARCET. - CONVEHSATTOISS ON VEaETABLE PHYSIO- 

l/)OY( comprcdiendlng; the Blemente Of Botany, with tholr application to Asricnltnre* 
Sd Edition (1889), 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp 474, with 4 Hafes, 9i. dloth. 

Introduction ; on Boots ; on St<n»fl t on iMTea; on Sap; on Cainbiuia and the peculiar Julcea 
of Plants ; on the Action of Light and if eat on Plants ; on the Natnrallaation of Plants : on 
the Action of the Atmosphere on Plante; on the Action of Water on nants ; on the Arttftdal 
Mode of Watering Plants : on the Action of the Soil on l^tst on tho Propjmtlon of Plants 
by Snbdivlalon ; on Grafting; on the MnlUpBeation of Plants ny Seed; tne Pbwer ; on Com- 
pound Flowers ; on Fruit . on the Seed , oatheClassidcatlon (rfPlantB; on ArtMeial Systems; 
on the Natural System, Botanical Geography: the Influence of Culture on Vegetation ; on 
the Degeneratioo and Dieesoes of Plahm; on the Cnltlvation of Trees, on the CnltiTation of 
Ptants which produce Fermented Uquors ; on the Cultivation of Grasses, Tuberous Boots, snd 
Grain ; on Oleaginous Plants and Culinary Vegetables. 


MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS FOR CHILDREN; 

On Land and Water, ad Edition (1839), revised and corrected, * vol. ftp. 8vo. pp. 898, with 
coloured Maps, showing the eompsrative altitude of Mountains, 5s. 6d. doth. 

MARCET.-THE GAME OF GRAMMAR, 

With a Book of Convarsationa (fcp. 8vo. pp. 54, 1843) shewing the Rntes of the Game, and 
alTording Examplos of the manner of playing at it. In a varnl^ed box, or done up as a post 
Svo. volume in cloth, 8s. 


MARCET. -MARY’S GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed with Stones, and intended for the Use of Children. 5th Edition (1841), revised 
and enlarged. ISmo. pp. 838, 3a. 6d. half-bound. 

MARCET. — JOHN HOPKINS’ NOTIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. 8d Edition (1834), flcp. Svo. pp. 194, 4s. 6d cloth. 

A smaller Edition (the second, 1838), in 18mo. pp. 178^ Is. 6d. sewed. 


MARCET.-WILLT’S HOLIDAYS; 

Or, Conversations on DiUhrent Kinds of Governments, intended for Young Children. IBmo. 
pp. 158 (1836), as. half boiuid. 

MARCET.— WILLY’S STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Third Edition, 18mo. pp. 138 (1839), Ss> half-bound. 

Ihe House-building ; the Three Pits (the Coal Fit, the Chalk Pit, and the Oravd Pit); and the 
Land without Laws. 

MARCET.-THE SEASONS; 

Stories for very Young Children. 4 vols. Ifono. new Editions t Vol. 1, Winter, Id Edition, 
pp. 180, 1889 ; Vol. a, Spring, Id Edition, pp. 196, 1889 ; Vol. 3, Summer, Sd Edtttou, pp. 178, 
1840 ; VoL 4, Autumn, Sd Edition, pp. 164, 1840. 9s. eadi volume, half-bound. 

MARRIAGE GIFT. 

ByaMoTHun. A L^pacy to her Children. Pont 8vo. 8e. doth, gUt edges. 

MAREYAT.-MASTEEMAN READY; 

Or,theWi>eelcortlwBid4e. wntteufarTou** flsMfla. By CArvAtM MaunrAT. 8voU. 
lv«Bra.iilth BWMraw Bngiwrtnip «i WooBTms. 

The vdoasas superofo^'i ^ ltd. eeeb, dofo. 
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CATALOGUE or NEW WORKS 


MARTINGILE.-SPORTING SCENES AND COUNTRY CHA- 

RACTTERS, By Maxtim^alb. 1 TOl. square crown 8vo. beautifally embellialied with 
Wood EngraTlnKa In the hlgfheit style of the Art, jSI* Is. bandsomely bound in a new style. 

MAUNDER-THE TREASURY OF KNOVIEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE : containinr a new and enlaiEed Dictionary of the English 
Language> preceded by a Compendious Grammar, Verbal Distinctions, &c.; a new Universal 
Oaaettear; a Compendious Classical Dictionary ; aChrenologlcal Analysis of General History; 
a Dictionary of Law Terms. &c. &c. By Samubl Maundbb. lith Edition. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. 
pp. 810, with two engraved Frontispieces, 8s. 6d. cloth; or handsmnely bonndln roan, lettered, 
with i^lt edges, 10s. 6d. 


MAUNDER-THE SCIENTIFIC & LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encydopsdla of Science and the Belles Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, a^pted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By Samubl-Maunder. ad Edition, 1 thick vol. fcp. 8vo. of 1700 closely* 
printed columns, pp. 840, with an engraved Frontispiece, 10s. handsomely bound in fency 
cloth, lettered ; or bound in roan, gilt edges, las. 


MAUNDER “THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above ia,000 Eminent Persona of all Ages 
and Natloiu, from the Earliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
of Universal Biography. 4th Edition, with a Supplement," from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Present Time. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. pp. 878, with engraved Frontispiece, 8s. 6d. 
cloth ; or roan, gilt edges, lOs. dd. 


MAUNDER-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY & GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising a Gteneral Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modem, and a 
complete Series of separate Histories of every Nation that exists, or has existed, in the World ; 
developing their Rise, Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of 
their respective inhabitants, their Religion, Manners, and Customs ; together with the Geo- 
graphical Position and Commercial Advantages of each Country ; their Natural Productions 
and General Statistics. By Sahubl Maundbb.— /m thepr§st. 

M‘CULLOCH.-THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

with some Enquiries respecting their Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progrets of 
the Science. By J. R. M'Cullooh, Esq. New Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout, 
Svo. 15s. 

M‘CULLOCH.“A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TlCALi AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Pi^clpal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. 3 thick vole. Svo. pp. 1980, 4d4, bound in cloth, 
lilostrsted with Six Large important Maps as follow i— 

1. The World, on Mercator’s Projection ; with enlarged scales introduced of Canton River, Van 
Dieman’s Land, Hoogbly River, Island and Town of Singapore, and Colony of Good Hope. 

3. Asia on a very extensive scale, embracing every recent Survey (colowed). 

S. Great Britain and Ireland, exhibiting the Navigable Rivers, and completed and proposed 
Railways; wit^ Dublin Bay, the Caledonian Cuial, and the River Th^fe, introduced on 
an enliffgM scale. 

4. The Rritiah Posseaaione tu North America, with part of the United States, compiled from 

offlebd sources ; with Plans of the Cities and Harbours of Montreal and the Island of 
Newfoundland, introduced ou an enlamd scale. 

5. Central and Southern Europe, With the Mediterranean Sea ; the Mouth of the Schelde intro- 

duced On an ex tended acale. 

8. Central Amarka and the Wect Indiea, from the latest and best authorities ; with the Island 
of Jainslea,theHarbqnrsorPortR^al and Kingeton, and the Haihour and City of Havana, 
inWOdueid on an eiddrgMl scale. 





9RINTSD FOR LOKOMAH, RROITN, AKO 00. 






%* The Neir iappUneBt sc. cewad. 

MEREDITH. 

By th» CovNtracs or Blucimoton S yoIc. poet rcac^ 


MILNE.-TREATISE ON THE VALUATION OF ANNUITIES 

AMD AUVBANCBB a. UTIS mi gCBTIVOBSHIFS) on the Conttniolloii of TtUH of 
Mortclftyi endoathe PnibablUtMcmd ExpactatioiMof Lift. Wherein the Laws of Mortality 
that prevail In diiftrent parte of Europe are determined, and the Comparative Mortality of 
dHftrent Diaaaaei and of the Two BeiM are ehown with a variety of Tablet. By Jochua 
Milmb, Actuary to the Son Life Aaeurance Society a vole, svo jSI io« boerdt. 


MILTON^S L’ ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, 

With Illuatrationa by Membere of the Etchinf Qub. Imp. Svo — (/« preparation ) 


MONTGOMERY’S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New and only Complete Edition (1841). With eome additional Foeme, and Antobioffnuftical 
Preftcee Collected and Edited by Mr. MoNTOOMBav. 4 vole fci Svo. with Portrait, and 
Seven other beautiftilly.enMraved Platee, 90a. cloth } or bound in morocco, with g:ilt edget, 
egl, I6e 


MOORE’S (THOMAS) POETICAL WORKS. 

Firat and only Complete Edition (1841). Edited by Mr Mooaa. With Antobiographical 
Preftcee. 10 vole. ftp. Svo. with Portrait, and 10 other highly-flnuhed Platee, en. lOe. 
ftney cloth , or iF4. lOe. handaomely bound in morocco, with gilt edgee 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

TwenUeth Edition (1840), 1 vol. medium 8ro. beautifully illuainted with IS Bngravinge 
ilntehed In the higheet etyle of Art, 9le. haudeomely bound m cloth and ornamented ; or 40a. 
with India Proof Platea, in cloth. 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 

Twentr-iint Bdlthm (lIMa), 1 vol. ftp. Svo. with Four Ipmviaga, flcom Plintiuga by WeaiaU, 
10a. 6d. cloUi } or 4«t. handaomely bound in morocco, witb gilt edgea. 


CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, Tki 

CAI, AND HISIDBICAL, OF COmoaCI AHO COKIMFCLAL ifATlSu 
trated with and Plana. By Jf. R. M^OLumilt Ea«. A Naw EdRbNu With a nntr awd 
enlarged Supplement, eonftlnlng the New TarilT, the KtW Com Law (with an Artida On lha 
latter), and bringing down the infermatioa in the woch to Seidembor 1849. One eloadr 
and beautifUUy-printed vel. Svo. of more than itIO pagea, ett. lOa. boarda. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 

Fifteenth Edition (1848), with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10a. oMh lettered { er 18a. Od* 
handaomely bound in morocco, with gUt edgea. 

MOORE.— THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 

By Thokai Moonn, Baq. Volo, l to S, with Vignette Titles, ISs. doth. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS. 

Id Edition, 1 vd. royal »ro. with 94 beanttfOUyHOknirad Engravings, m, Ms. h aW ft dtmd. 


MORGAN.— THE FRINCIFLES AND DOCTRINE OF A88U- 

lUkMOBB, AMiroifnS OB UVE(^ andCOimMBmREVRiKKIMB, dalad^ OM 

%W.M«iWA«,fJLS. AcsmNTWttiiMMfWBgdlddaAamMOohldv^ pro. 
^boisda. 




CATAtOOUE 07 NSW WORKS 


KORTON.-A VETERINARY TOXICOLOGICAL CHART, 

CoDtalninc tbow A7«ntB knvwn to eauM Death in the Horae ; with the Symptoma, Antidotea, 
Action on the Tiaanea, and Teata. By W. J. T. Moeton. i2mo. 6a. in caae i 8a. 6d. on roUera. 

MORTON.-A MANUAL OF PHARMACY, 

For the Student in Veterinary Medicine ; contaieinf the Subatancea employed at the Royal 
Veterinary Colley, with an attempt at their claaeification, and the Phaimacopceia of that In- 
atitution. By W. J. T. Morton, ad Edition, lamo. pp. 804, Oa. cloth. ^ 

MOSELEY -ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H, MoasLET, M.A., Profeaaor of Natural Philoaophy and Astronomy in King’a 
College, London ; hmn^ the First Volume of the Illuatrationa of Science by the Profeasora of 
King’s College, l vol. fcp. 8vo. with unmeroua Woodcuts, 8a. cloth. 

MOSELEY.- THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGI- 

NEERINQ AND ARCHITECTURE. By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Ki^’a College, London ; and Author of ’‘Illustrations 
of Mechanics,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with Woodcuts and Diagram^ a4s. cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Moseley, M.A. ; being the drat volume of “ Illustrations of Science, by the 
P^fessora of King’s College.” ad edition, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, St. cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP JIDIA OF GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History ot each Country, and the Induatry, Com* 
merce. Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Dy Huoh Mubray, 
F.R.S.B. I assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor Wallace ; Geology, 6tc. by Professor 
Jameson ; Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. Hooker •, Zoology, 6tc. by W. Swainson, Esq. New 
Edition, brought down to 1840: with 83 Maps, drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 other 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, dtc. repre- 
senting the most remarkable Objects of Nature and Art in every Region of the Globe. 1 vol. 
8yo. containing upwarda of ISOO pages, jgs, cloth. 

NARRIEN.-ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY; 

Consisting of the first Four and Sixth Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert 
Bimson i with the principal Tbeoremt in Proportion, and a Course of Practical Geometry on 
the Ground ; also. Four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids, with one on Spherical 
Geometry. By Mr. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics in the ^yal Military Collie, 
Sandhurst. 8vo. pp. 388, with many diagnans, lOa. 6d. bound. 

NICOLAS.-THE CHRONOLOGY OF HISTORY. 

Cmttaining Tables, Cslcnlatlons, and Statements indispensable for ascertaining the Dates of 
Hiatorical Bvents,and of Public and Private Documents, from. the Earliest nriod to the 
Kvaent Time. Dy Sir HAunis Nioolas, K.C. M.G. Second edition, corrected thronghout. 
1 voL fcp. evo. with Vignette Title, 6i. doth. 

O’SULLIVAN.-OF THE APOSTACY PREDICTED BY ST. 

PAUL. By the Rev. Mortimbr O'Sullivan, DJ>. Rector of KUlymnn. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 896, 14S. cloth. 

PARKES.-~DOMESTIC DUTIES: 

Or, Instmotlons to Tonng Married Ladles on the Management of their Hooeeholds and the 
Regdatlon at their Conduct in the various Bdattona and Duties of Married Ufo. By Mrs. 
W. PAmsna. 6th Bdltlon, fcp. 8vo. 9a. doth. 

Social l^dattonsr-Honseheld Coacama-^he Racdatlon of Tima— Moral and Relig|onal7tttlaB. 


PARNEIL.-A TREATISE ON ROADS; 

Mharda the PMndpiaa on which Reads ahonklliam^M««U 
PiaB% 8 S 0 dWlwti i >m a,imdCMntricte madaoaaof by^lWMaa T 


M umiht cd Bp the 
am ilm jiaBrhaad 


Ihmd., PAanaM. Bait., Bdm. Umh. tnah ar.ltaW*Lpd9n. 

Seoonil Riifmfraa% aWhufad, vrith 9 laige 
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CATALOGUE OT KBW WORKS 


IpOWELL.-THE HISTORY OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 

IVom the Earliest Periods to the Present lime. By Badbn P 0 WB 1 .L, M .A., SavHlan Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 1 Tol. fcp. 8vo. Vignette Title, 6s. cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Svo. The last part published is Part 9 for 184), 68. cloth. 

REECE.~THE MEDICAL GUIDE, 

For the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Seminaries, and Junior Practitioners in Medi- 
cine ; comprising a cornice Modem Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the Distin- 
guishing Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure and Palliation, of the Diseases Incident to the 
Human Frame. By R. Rbbcb, M .D. late Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of London, 
&c. 16th Edition, Svo. pp. 600, ISs. boards. 

REEVE.-CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA: 

Or, Complete System of Conchology : in which the Lepades and Molluscs are described and 
classihed according to their Natural Organization and Habits ; illustrated with 800 highly 
finished copper-plate engravings, by Messrs. Sowerby, containing above 1500 figures of Shells. 
By L. Reeve, F.L.S. 6:c. 

Vol. 1, containing the Lepades and Bivalve Molluscs, with 180 Plates, ^3. 5a. cloth; with 
coloured Plates, jCS. 10s. cloth. 

Vol. 9, the '* Univalve Molluaca,** with 171 Plates, ^4. Os. cloth ; coloured, jf 7. ISs. cloth. 

REPTON.-THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE of the late Humphry Repton, Esq. ; being his entire works on these 
subjects. New Edition, with an historical and srientiflc Introduction, a systematic Analysis, 
a Biographical Notice, Notes, and a copious alphabetical Index. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
8ec. Originally published in 1 folio and 8 quarto volumes, and now comprised in 1 vol. Bvo. 
illustrated by upwards of 250 Engravings, and Portrait, sOs. cloth ; with coloured jdates, 
jffS. 6s. cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin 
Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M. A. Royal SSmo. 4s. bound. 

A molt uicfttl little lexicon to the senerol reader who may wiah tar an accemodatlni; Interpreter of inch Latin 
wordi or aentenoaa ae may ba encoontared in every day'e caraai literary exareiwk. it u at once eoulone and 
inccma.''— M ooMIMO Hbsau>. 


RIDDLE.-LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER; 

Or, a Compendium of Rellgioua Instruction for Toung Persons. By the Rev. J. £. Rkddlb, 
M.A. Fcp. svo. 6s. cloth. 


RIDDLE.-ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 

'W^Or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation to the present Time. Containing b 
View of General Church History, and the Course of Secular Events ; the Limtta of the 
Church and its Relations to the State; Controversies; Sects and Parties; Rites, 
Institutions, and Discipline ; Ecclesiastical Writers. The whole arrsnged sccordlng to the 
order of Dates, and divided into Seven Periods. To which are added, Liste df Councils and 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of Canterbury. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, UJi., 
Author of ** The Complete Larin Dictionary.*’ 1 vol. Svo. 15s. cloth. 


RTVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR’S GUIDE : 

‘Containing ample Deacriptlons of oil the fine leodiim Varieties of Roses, r^gularty etessed in 
their respeotivn ftonflies} tbdr History nnd Mode oi Cnlture. By T. Hdvins, Jun. 9d Edi- 
tion, with Atterarions end Additions. I vol. fcp. 8 to. ds. cloth. 


fttpiMbfttPAnmof aLIUm N«w&OMt ud Bbow Ffowm. 


R0BERTS.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE 

of the VINE under GLASS. By Jambs Ronxntii, OnrdeUar to M, WUsoil Esq. EShtoU Hnll, 
YoricSIdin. lamo. 5s. 6d. doth. 


ROBEfiTSv^AN ETYMOLOGICAL AND SmANATORT 

pwmosii** <« mwmgti iwiiMaor •» — 0 w in . 

KndtlMwnBhdlmveDOtnMuleiprentinngNss to ByG.EoiiMive. Eep.6ikdoth. 


JL 
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ROBINSON.-GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO THE 

NEW TESTAMENT. By E. XoaiMMit, n.D. Author of «Bihlleal FUMaifhM “ Mlttd» 
with careAil revivlon, correctkmt, Abc. by the Bey. Dr. Bl.otkXjrixi.D'. 1 v<d. iyo. lie. elUkh. 

ROGERS.-THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR ^ 

Containing a plain and aecurate DeeeriiitiofiofaUIXe ditfpnmt Speoieiof Coliuury Veip>tiliilM, 
with the most approted Method of Cnitlvaiting them by Natural and ArtUlcial Mcane. and 
the beet Modes of Cookiof them ; elpbabetieaUy amnyed. Together with a iDee^pthm of 
the Phyeiral Herbs in General Use. Also, some XecolleetieUB of tibe Ufb of PHiLir Hillbu, 
F. A S., Gardener to the Worshipful Company of Apothecanea at dhlBea. By John XooiMb 
Author of “ The Fruit Coltlvator.’* Fcp. gvo. Ta. cloth. 

ROME -THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

9 vole fcp Svo. with Vignette Titles, iSa. cloth. 

^RONALDS.-THE FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY, 

Ilhistrated by Coloured Xepreaentations nf the Natural and Artiflcial Insect t and accomp an ied 
by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By Atraao 
Ronalhs ad Edition, with 30 Copperplates, coloured* OVo. I4i. cloth. 

BOSCOE.-LIVES OF EMINENT BRITISH LAWYERS. 

By HaNBv Roscob, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8 vo. with Vignette Title, 6 b tloth. 

RTJSSELL.-CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, FOURTH DUKE 

OF BEDFORD, selected from the Originals at Wobnm Abbey ws^h an Introduction by 
Lord John Russvli.. Vol, i, svo. iSs. cloth. 

*** Vol. a IS in the press. 

SANDFORD.— WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER. By Mrs. John SANDrouo. 6th Edition, fcp. Svo. 6b. cloth. 

Causes of Female Influence ; Value of Letters to Woman ; Importance of Relighm to Woman % 
Christianity the Source of Female Excellence; Scr4>tnre illustrative of Female Charaetar) 
Female Influence on Religion ; Female Defects, Female Romance; Female Education ; Female 
Duties. 


SANDFORD.-FEMALE IMPROYEMENT. 

By Mia. John Sandvobd. 3d Edition, fcp. Svo. 7a. 6d. cloth. 

The Formation of Female Charatler; Religions paramount Object; thd Importance of Religions 
Knowledge; Christianity, Doctrinal and Practical ; the Employment of Time; Study, Itg Mode 
and its Recommen^Mion ; AcoompUshment ; Tetaiper; Taste, Benevolence; Marriage; ^ 
Young Wife ; the Young Mother. ~ 

SANDFORD.— LIYES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES. 

By Mrs. John Sandvoed. Vol 1, containing the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and Mrs. OMonel 
Hutchinson, fcp. Svo. 68.6d. cloth. 

SAYAGE.— A DICTIONARY OF PRINTING. 

^ William Savaoe, Author of “ Prscticsl Hints 6n Deombve Wnting,* 

**Ontlie Preparatton of PiintlBg Ink, both Black and Coloured.*' In 1 voL Svo. with aupn^|lro«s 
Diagrama, Ml, da. cloth. 

SCOTT.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By Sir Walteh Boon, Bart. New edition. * vols. fcp. Svo. with Vignette TlttsSp Mi. SIflth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR EDWARD SEAWAI^ NJ^ ^TIt E OF 



OATALOQU^B OV HBW WOBK8 


SELECT WOEKS OF THE BEIUSH POETS, 

Ftpom CIimiom- to Wtthera. With Biogrophicol Sk^het, by R. Southey, I.L.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Wo. (dothi with lilt odgoo, 8U. M* 

SELECT WOEKS OF THE BKITISH FOETS, 

hoa Ben Jonoon to Battle. With Blofnvhicel and Crltksal Frefaca, by Dr. Aikin. 
1 T 0 I.ST 0 . 180. cloth ; with |ilt edga, SOa. 


'SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWDLEE. 

THB^MILY SHAKSPEARE 1 in which nothini la added to the Ori|inal Tat ; but thoae 
WordraidexpreMiona are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. ByT.BowDLEU, 
Baq. F.R.S. Seventh Edition (1889), 1 large voL 8vo. with 86 Illnetationa after Bmirke, ftc. 
SOa. cloth ; or 31a. 6d. gilt edga. 

V A Libbaby Edition, without ZUatretionB, s volo. 8vo. ^ 4 . Ha. 6d. boarda. 

SHELLEY, &c.-LIVFiS OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY 

MEN OK ITALY, SPAIN, and PORTUGAL. By Mrs. Shbllbv, Sir D. Bbbwstbb, 
J . Montoombby, &c. a vola. fcp. 8to. with Vignette Titla, ISa. cloth. 

SHELLEY.— LIVES OF MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRITERS. 

By Mra. Shbllby, and othera. 9 vole. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Tltlea, laa. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Ita Ria, Prograa, and Lawa { with observations to make any one a Whist Player ; containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cauino, £cart6, Cribbage, Backgammon. By Mq}or A * * * * «. 
7th Edition. To which are added, Precepta for Tyros. By Mrs. B * * * * *. Fcp. 8vo. Sa. 
cloth, gilt edgea. 

SISMONDL— THE HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS: 

Or, of the Origin, Progress, and Fall of Freedom in Italy, from a.d. 476 to 1805. By J. C. L. 
de SiBMOHDi. 9 vola. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titlea, 19a. cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE. Compriaing a View of the Invasion and Settlement of the Barbarians. By J. C L. 
de SiBHONOi. 9 vola. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Tltlea, 18a. cloth, 

SMITH,— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 

By Sir J. E. Smith, late President of the Linnean Society. 7th Edi^ (1888), corrected 5 in 
«. which the objector Smith’s « Grammar of Botany” is combined with that of the ** Introduc- 
tion.” By Sir William Jaohbon Hookbb. K.H., LL.D., ftc. 1 voL 8vo. pp. 599, 86 Steel 
Ptaies, 16 b. cloth j with the Plates coloured, 468 . 19b. 6d. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

By Sir Jambs Eowabd Smith, M.D. F.R.S., late President of the Society, ftc. 

6 vole. 8vo. ^8. 18a. boards. 

Contents ;-^Vols. I. to IV. the Flowbbzno Plants and the Fbbns, ^n. Ss. 

Vol. V. Part 1, 19a.— CUTPTOOAMIA ; comprising the Mosses, Hepaticae, UChens, Chaneec, 
and Algie. By Sir W. J. Hoobbk. x 

^ M FuNoi-comjdeting the work, by Sir J. W. ko9m and the Rer. 

H. J. Bbekblet, F.L.8 . ke. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

M MWni. > m,. mo, irtik IWUK, Milk M,. ololk. 

cS!!IuS!!Sa^^ —trilmttaat to to. Xdlalwrgb Hrrtaw, FMw mmdvr>. L.ttm on the 

8MITH.~LETT£RS ON THE SUBJECT OF THB CATHOLICS, 

WwyBsdilttr.AbpHBnyi^^ in the Country. Bf9mtmm9hTmpn, MWWMio^ 




PRIUTEII ton RMURlUr, * if 


SMITH.-THE MEMbiRS 0f THIB HmmU P Wlitt. 

By John Smith, Priv«teaacf«titff««&|iii«lii^^ SM |SmM«.«SiSSS^ 


•Qd Antognkpbo, 9U. doth. 

ThMc Htmoln ambraM « parlml of 
rl0W lo tha daatfi af John T^ZfvU 

tha aaatenoa paaaad ^ 


aAar iHt 

js^ssffet 


SMITH.-AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATU^I AND CAUSES' 

OF THE HEALTH OF NATtORS. By A|»am Smith, LL.B. WitlU I^of^ ^VBlor, 
on latroductdr DIscootm, MoM, and Sunkmontel Dluartatlono. By J. B. IViiiUioH. 
Ne«r EditiOB, oonrerted thraiigliout, and gnMdiy emlaiytdd, flvo. with Foitral^ dlPi. eldth. . 

/SOUTHEY’S (ROBERT) POETICAL WORKS. 

Flnt and only Complete Edition (1888-49). Collected and edited by Mr. Sovthbt. With 
Atttobiogrraphical Prefticea. lO Vola. fcp. 8ro. with Portrait, and 19 other hli^ly-fliiMied 
Platea, M. 10a. ftincy doth { or ad4. 10a. handaoioely bound ia morocco, with tfllt edfea. 

The following may be had, aeparataly, in cloth 

JOAN of ARC 1 T«>’. 5a. I THALABA 1 vol. 5a 

MADUC 1 vol. 5e, BALLADS, Etc vole. lOa. 

CURSE of KBHAUA 1 vol. 5 b. I RODERICK 1 vol. 5a. 

SOUTHEY, &c. -LIVES OF THE BRITISH AJ^MIRALS; 

with an Introductory View of the Naval Hlatory of England. By R. South nv, Eaq. and 
R. Bell, Eaq. 5 vola. fcp. Bvo. with Vignette Titlea, afl. lOa. cloth. 

SPACKMAN.-STATISTICAL TABLES 

Of the Agnculture, Sbiiqnng, Colonlea, ManufActnrea, Commerce, and Population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and ita Dependenciea, brought down to the year 1848. 
Compiled from Oflicial Retoma. By W. F. Sfaceman, E^. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 189, 5 b. cloth. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

By the Author of " The Moral of Flowera.” 9d Edition, 1 vol. royal Bvo. with 98 beantlfOlly- 
coloured Engravings of the Forest Trees of Great Britain, jFI. 11a. 8d. cloth. 

SPOONER.— A TREATISE ON THE INFLUENZA OF HORSES. 

Showing itt Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment; embracine the subject of Spiaootlc 
Disease gansrally. By W. C. ErooMBB, M.R.y.C. 19mo. pp. 118, 8a. 6d. doth. 

SPOONER— A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, FUNC- 

TIONS, AND DISEASES of the FOOT and LEO of the HORSE; comprdisnding the 
Comparative Anatomy of these parts in other Animals, embracing the subject of bhoeing and 
the proper Treatment of the Foot; with the Rationale and Effects of various Impotaat 
Oporations, and the best methods of performing them. By W. C. SrooMEB, M.E.V.C. 
lamo. pp. 898, 7s. 8d. cloth. 

STEBBING.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from Bn Foundation to a.d. 1499. By the Rer. H. Stbbbinu, M.A. Re. 9 vote, top, tve. 
vrlth Vignette Tltlps, Ui. doth. 

STEBBING.-THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

the Rev. H. STasMWU* 9 v«ii|a.fcp. giro, with Vignette TiRes, lie, 46ilL 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COUBOPTERA; 

toMMiiliiiaSa«uiptlonorsHtltolp9d^ to 

toi5!?5toto9Sn^ltoM toe. • Ototolet4 Iu9«c «r the ONtoton. 

jveiP8to9to.lto.eMii. 



CATALOOUB OV NSW WORKS 


STEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT, 

And OWNER'S MANUAL { contaminff Infbrmation neoeimrx for per•o^8 connected with 
MercentUe AfBurs; consletingf of the Kegnlation Acte of the Cnetoms for the United King- 
dom, and Bntiah Foseeeeione abroad ; Navigation Laws ; Registry Acts , Duties of Customs 
of the United the British Plantations In America, Canute, and Isle of Man, in the 

East Indies, Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Diemen's Land ; Smuggling 
Acta { Pilotage throughout England and Scotland t Insurances ; Commercial Treaties ; Dock 
duurgee on Shipping, 8tr. New Edition, corrected by J. Stikbman, Secretary to the East 
India and China Association. With Tables of Monies, Weights, Measures, and Exchanges. 
By Dr. Kelly. With a Supplement. 1 vol. 8vo. Is. cloth. 

STRONG.-GREECE AS A KINGDOM; 

A Stati|^cal Description of that Country— its Laws, Commerce, Resources, Public Institutions, 
ArmSplNavy, Ac.— from the arrival of King Otho, in 1888, down to the present time. From 
Offlcw Documents and Authentic Sources. By Fredbeick Strong, Esq. Consul at Athens 
for the Kingdoms of Bavardt and Hanover. 8vo iSs. cloth. 


SUNDAY LIBRARY : 


Containing nearly One Hundred Sermons by the following eminent Divines. With Notes, &c. 
by the Rev. T. F. Disdin, D D. 6 vols fcp. Bvo. with Six Portraits, 80s. cloth. 


Bp BloomSeld 
^ Or»y 
» Helir 


Bn Huntlngford 
M»ltby 
Muit 
Newton 
*• I'orteue 
« I B Sumner 
Van Mildert 
Dean Chandler 


Dr Blair 
“ Chalmera 

;; DOyiy 

Paley 


Profeteor Whlta 
B.rv Arch AUeon 
“ C Benion 
“ Joahua Gilpin 

« » Heulett 

'■ A Irvlna 


C W LoB_. 
H H MUman 
R Morehead 


J H Spry 
Sydney Smith 
Thoimaa Towni 


SVAINSON.-A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE 

STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. By W. Swainbon, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


SWAINSON ~A TREATISE ON THE NATURAL HISTORY 

And CLASSIFICATION of ANIMALS. By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fop. 8vo. 6s. 
cloth lettered. 


SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF QUADRUPEDS. By W. SwAinbon, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Bvo. with vignette title and 178 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. 

SWAINSON.— NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF BIRpa By W. Swainson, Esq. Fcp. 8vo. Vignette Titles and above 800 Woodcuts, 
las. cloth. ' 


SWAINSON.-ANIMALS IN MENAGERIES. 

By W. Swainbon, Esq. Fcp 8vo. Vignette Title andnumerons Woodcuts, 6s. cloth lettered. 


SWAINSON.-NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 

OF FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND REPTILES. By W. Swainbon, Esq. 9 vols. fcp. SvO. 
with numerous Woodcuts and Vignette Titles, iSs. cloth. 

SWAINSON.-HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

By W. Swainson, Esq. 1 vol. fcp. Svo. with Vignette and numerous Woodents, 6s. doth. 


SWAINSON.-A TREATISE ON MALACOLOGY; 

Or, the Natural ClMsiflcation of Sth^ and Sbdl4sh. Of W. SwAiifaair» Esq. i vol. ftp. 
8VO. with Vlfhette Tltlo and vary mimeroua XUpatiaBote on Wood, 6s. cloth. 
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CATALOOTJE 09 WEW WORKS 


TOMLINS -A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

FtmlllMlr «xpUlnlng; the Ternas end Nature of Roflish Law ; adapted to the eomprehenaion 
of peraoM not educated for the legal profeaMon, and affording information peculiarly naeAil 
to Magletratei, MereiliaiitB, Parochial Ofllcen, and othcre. By Thomas Bolvitb ToHniNSy 
Attorn^ and Solicitor. In 1 thick voL poat foro. 18s cloth. 

The ataele sQilc has faeea tMlaad by a Baniater. 


TOOKE.-A HISTORY OF PRICES ; 

with refereaee to the Cauaea of their principal VarlationSi from 1799 to the Present Time. 
PreeededhyaSketchortfae Hiatery of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries. ByThomas 
Toobbi Eaq. F.R.8. 2 vela. 6ro. jdl. ids. cloth. 

t44 Cwttnuation of tXe Above.) 

AN ACCOUNT of PRICES and of the State of the CIRCULATION in 1888 and 1839 ; with 
Bemarka on the Com Laws, and on proposed Alterationain onr Banking System. 8vo. 12a. cloth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Bvoi. The last part published ie Part 3 of VoL 8. with Plates, 4a. 6d. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 

LONDON. 4Co. The last part published la Part I, Vol. 3, with Plates, 14s. coloured, 
aud 12 b. plain. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 

Bagineera, 4to. Vol. II. with Twenty.-three finely engraved Plates, 288. cloth. 

Vol. III. with Nineteen finely engraved Plates, jff2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS of LONDON j oohaisting of a senes of Papers on “ Antiquities,** and ** Con- 
atraetion.** By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. ; Ambrose Foynter; Herr Hsllmann, of Han- 
over; Dr. Faraday; Mr. Bracebridge; Herr Beuth, of Berlin ; Joseph Gwilt, F S.A. F.A.S. ; 
Mr. C. H. Smith ; Mr. C. Fowler, Hon. Sec. ; Mr. W. A. Nicholson, of Lincoln ; and Mr. J. P. 
Papwoiih. Vol. 1 . Part 2, 4to. witl^aumeroas lithographic and woodcut illuatrationa, 24s. doth. 

Part 1, VoL I. uniform with the above, 16s. cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE LTNNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

The last part published is Part 1, Vol. XIX. 4to. with Plates, 18 b. 


TUMER.-A REGISTER OF EXPERIMENTS, 

Anatomical, Physiological, and Pathological, performed on Living Anlmala. By J. TdENaa, 
M.R.V.C. 8vo. 2s. 6<L aewed. 


TURNER.-THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the Earlleat Period to foe Death of Elisabeth. By Bhauom TuaKaa, Baq. F.A.S. 
B.A.8.L. 12 vole. svo. jga. 2a. cloth. 

Or four aepante portions, as follosi^t— 


THE BISTORT of the ANGLO-SAXONS; .. 
Bariiast Period to foe Norman Conquest. 6th 

THB HISTORY 


„ the History of England firom the 

:lon, 3 vole. Svo. 5s. hoards. 


THB BISTORT of the RBION of BBNET VIII. ; 
MmiBCttettnuit of tte Bucliili Bcf 


of BBNET VIII.; comp^lna the Bslttiesl BkAmr of foe 
Befonoatlont beliig foo l&sC wtft of the Modem BMtnry of 




VOE UmoUAH, tWOmVt AEP 00. 


TURNEK.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE VORLD, 

l%UoMplil<»]lyopiiiideTCd. By8HABOirTi»i^lHK»r*EA. E.A.EL. EwIrE^^I voU.«ro.<»|. 

Vol. 1 conildera tbie CrMtton ud BjriiMi A* Edrtti, j|iitd of iti Vtgi^iadM* tad Anhwtl Eimim 
and Materia] Lawi, and ptbnation «f Mankind. 

Vol. s, the Divine Economy in iti epedel Eelatton to Mankind, «|ul In the Datnfai md ttm 
HiatoryofHnmanAflhirai i w 

Vol s, the Pnivlelona fhr the Esrpetaation and of the Homan Bmo, the Otvlna Syatem 

of our Socia) Comblnatlona, ua the Sii^ematttnirHiatory of the warifl. 


TURNER.-A TREATISE OK THE FOOT OF THE HORSE, 

And a Nevr Syitem of Sboting, by one-aided naiilofi » and on the Natnre, Orlfin, and Bymptome 
of the Navieoliir Joint LaneneM, with Preventive and (pnratlve Tredtment. By Jah»» 
Toawna, M.ILV C. Boyal 8vo pp, 11(1, 7s 6d boards. 


TURTON’S (DR.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATEB SHILLS of tke BRITISH ISLANDS A Nnr Edition, tliorougUy nvioed nd with 
considerable Additions By Jobs RtiwAnn Geav, Keeper of tbe Zonlogical Collection in 
the British Museum 1 vid. post 8vo. with Woodeots, and la Coloured PlatMy }Ss. doth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES ; 

Containing: a clear Exposition of their Pnoclples and Practice. By ANnnaw Uaa, M.U. 
F R S M G S &c New Edition, in 1 thick vol Bvo. illustrated with 1,341 Encravinge on 
Wood, dCa 10s. cloth. 

WAIKER.-BRITISH ATLAS OF FORTY-SEVEN MAPS. 

CARBhULLT COIX>URBD, comprising separate Meps of every County in Englend, each 
Riding In Yorkshire, and North snd South Wales; showing the Roads, Railways, Canals, 
Parks, Boundaries of Boroughs, Places of Election, Polling Places, fee. t'ompil^ from tbe 
Maps of tbe Board of Ordnance and other Tngonometncal Surveys. By J. and C. Walkce. 
Imperial 4to. coloured, Three Guineas, half<bound , large paper. Four Guineas, balf-boond. 
S* Each County may be bad separately, in case, as. 0d. 


WALTZING. “REFORM YOUR WALTZING. THE TRUE 

THEORY of the RHENISH or SPANISH WALTZ, end of tbe German Walts, d ITciur Tempt, 
analyaedand explained for the first time. By An Amatbur. Ftp. 8vo. uniform with Hint# 
on Etiquette,’' price Half-a-Crown. 

The Flgwc «f S Is both thaw WkltiM on nm ODtiralr imw priartpla 
WslWag is th« hH of s gostlcnun, sad aorar yet wts w sndontood by s daBelat.SM«ter 

« Th* author of thwe BinuNiig blot* oaaaot be • mow a^wHartiit admliw ^ wtltalM thsa m m It 
•ource of oi^oymmt to ua la tbr load of it« Intimate homo tar msay ■ yaw ^ dsy* cf yom , but, hMw, Ha fort 
|iHWa.owlmdciMc uuwunowtoooldBttl riMumstia to b« sM^ tonoh pwtiM ..Thow ofoiir 

rvadara, howerohwbosra Mungn' aud aaora tcUro Uma onio«l*w, ms who wtobtoliaowudi^rusl wsMilassdtasay 
metiM,os8aot do bottor 8»iia%aiioat by tho Byrtem Uid dowa ud rwomaMadm tor Bdo|ril«by ' A«L«stour, 
whose lutamfeESfovNlouleulutal to prow owrlomUo to thauaattlstod ~Vansp taanes OAssot* 

WARDLAW.-SERMONS, 

By Dr. Wardlaw 8vo. las. boards. 

WARDLAW.“DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POINTS 

OF THE SOCINI AN CONTROVERSY— tbe Unity of God, and the Trinity of Penona in the 
Godhead; the Supreme Divinity of Jesna Christ; the Doetrine of the Atonement; theChsMtitti 
Character, fkc. By Raupk Wabolaw, D D. fitb Edition, Bvo. Ite. cloth. 

WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefiy OmlflMdiil||iii By Cham.m WatbstoMs Esq., Author of ** Wanderings hi SoaCb 
Amenea.” With en Autobtognphy the Author, end e view of WeMon llaU. VhM 
Bdlrion, kp. BVO. Be. oktth. 

VELLBBLOYEO.-EBURACUM ; 

Or.twtwarllMlmiu. BrCWnucuno. •otMM.aHkirrUM.a.OMS. 
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WESTVOOD.-INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLASSI- 

FICATION OF INSECTS ; compriaing an Account of the Habiti and Tranafonnationa of the 
dilferent Families t a SjrnolMis of all the British, and a Notice of the more remarkable Foreign 
Genera. By J. O. Wbstwood, Sec. Ent. Soc. London, P.L.S., «ic. 3 vole. iUuatrated ndth 
above ISO Woodcuts, comprising about 3S00 distinct Figures, jffO.' 7s. cloth. 

WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF THE VETERINARY ART; 

Containing Plain and Concise Observations on the Construction and Management of the 
Stable ; a brief and popular Outline of the Structure and Economy of the Horse ; the Nature, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of the Diseases and Accidents to wUch the Horse is liable ; the 
best method of performing various Important Operations ; with Advice to the Purchasers of 
Horses ; and a copious Materia Medica and Pbarmacopceia. 17th Edition, entirely recon- 
itructed,with considerable Additions and Alterations, bringing the work up to the present state 
jf Veterinary Science. By W, C. Spooner, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. &c. 8vo. pp, 5A8, with 
coloured Plate, 16 b. cloth. Lbndon, 1643. 

WHITE’S COMPENDIUM OF CATTLE MEDICINE; 

Or, Practical Observations on the Disorders of Cattle and Other Domestic Animals, except 
the Horae. 6ih Edition, re.arranged, with copious Additions and Notes, by W. C. Spooner, 
Vet. Surgeon, Author of a “Treatise on the Influenza,** and a “Treatise on the Foot and 
Leg of the Horse,*’ &c. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WHITE— THE GOSPEL PROMOTIVE OF TRUE HAPPINESS. 

By the Rev. Hugh White, M.A. l2mo. 6s. cloth. 

WILDE.-AUSTRIA : 

Its Literary and Medical Institutions; with Notes on the Present State of Science, and a 
Guide to the Hospitals and Sanatory Establishments of Vienna. By W. R. Wilde, M.RI.A. 
L.R.C.S.I. Corresponding Menilier of the Imperial Society of Physicans of Vienna, 6tc. j 
Author of “ Narrative of a Voyage to Vienna, Palestine,** &c. Post 8vo. Map, 9s. 6d. cloth. 

WILKINSON.-THE ENGINES OF WAR, &c. 

Being a History of Ancient and ModePn Projectile Instruments and Engines of Warfare and 
Sporting; including the ManufKtare of Fire Arms, the History and Manufacture of Gun- 
powder, of Swords, and of the iause of the Damascus Figure in Sword Blades, with some 
Observations on Bronze : to which are added. Remarks on some Peculiarities of Iron, and on 
the Extraordinary Effect produced by the Action of Sea-water on Cast Iron ; with Details of 
various Miscellaneous Experiments. By H. Wilkinson, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

WOOD.-A PRACTICAL' TREATISE ON RAILROADS, AND 

INTERIOR COMMUNICATION In GENERAL; containing numerous Experiments ou 
the Powers of the Improved Locomotive Engines, and Tables of the comparative Cost of Con- 
veyance on Canals, Railways, and Turnpike Roads. By Nicholas Wood, Colliery Viewer, 
Memb. Inst. Civ. Eng. &c. Third edition, very greatly enlarged, with 18 large Plates, and 
several new Woodcuts, lls. 6d. cloth. 

YOUNG LADIES’ BOOK (THE) : 

A Mannsl of Elegant Recreations, Exercises, and Pursuits. 4th Edition, with nninerons 
beautiftilly executed Engravings on Wood. Is. elegantly bound In comson silk, lined with 
imitation of Mechlin lace. 


Jwi puilisJked, 

Octavo, price Half-a Crown, boards, the New Rditlon of Messrs, ^noman and Co.*a 

General Catalogue 

Of WORKS in all departmenta of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Classivibd, with a general 
alphabetical Inoiix. With the negyiiary Corrections and Additions to Maboh 1848. 

.dlfo, teo. Grefis, 

MESSRS. LONGMAN & CO.'S CATALOGUE of OLD ROOKS for 1843, 
containinifvorteBS Works la General Literature; beftidee BoCAWOoe, Acte Sanetomm, 88 vole. 
M.-nBanoMii ANMaus Sacui n Rooumiastioi, 43 Wid* CM. large paper— LukMi w Coi.»ri 
SaovawMnlu 0»n«nin id RMIbm, 38 Vila. IbL-^Piaukinu, Opere, 38 vole, RMetiptlon de 
PBfypte^firirdtiiMl^iiii^^ fal. papier vdHn— Re. fte. 







